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LE'lTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



To Gbo. W. Peck, 

Governor of the State of Wisconsin. 
Sib.—], have the honor of presenting to you, in requirement of law, 
the twenty-third annual report of the transactions of the Wisconsin, 
State Horticultural Society, embracing papers read and discussions 
theron, together with full account of money received and disbursed for 
the year 1892. 

Respectfully Yours, 

B. S. HoxiB, 

Secretary. 
EvANSViLLE, Wis., March 3d, 189a 
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Vie H. Campbell, ...... BvanBriUe. 

W. D. BOSNTON, ....... Shiocton. 

A. L. Hatch, ........ Ithaoa. 
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COWirrTEE OIT OBSEBTATION, 

A. O. Bennett, ...... Onnd Rapids. 

J. L. Fisk, ....... Omro. 

J. F. Case, ....... Eau Cl&ire, 

Fred Hardin, ....... We^auwega. 

WUlHaucbet, ....... Sparta. 

E. J. Coe, , . Ft. AtbinBon. 

O. C. Cook, ....... Oconto. 

C. H. Potter, ...... Madison. 
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To the Members of the Committee : 

You have been appointed a committee on obieniation. We wish infor- 
matioa on several poiuts, and I will suggest some of them ao that you may 
take note as the season advances. 

ConditionB of temperature, atorma, etc. Drouth and its effects. Tim« 
of fmit bloom and ripening. Date of early and late f roeta. Varieties of 
fruits KTOwn. Acreage in fruit, quality, where marketed and prices. 
Tne nature and quality of soil, exposure and results. Location of orchard 
and small fruit plantations. Give the varieties of fruit grown in your 
vicinity either for home use or for market, noting which varieties are 
most satiafaclory. If insect pests are more numerous, what remedies are 
applied to exterminate them ? Are there any new meHiods of culture or 
new sorts of fruit 7 Have you a Horticultural and Improvement Associa- 
tion? 

These suggestions and queniea will, I trust, prompt you to make obser- 
vations and send me your report by December Ist, 1898, that they may be 
transferred in our annual report for the benefit of Wisconsin horticulture. 
BespectfuUy, 

B. 8. HoxiB, 

Secretary, 
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NuESEayMEN AND Feoit Geowees. 



LIST OF NURSERYMEIT AND FEUIT GROWERS IN 
WISCONSIN. 



Boyton, W. D., Shicfctou, nursery grown evergreens and seedlings by the 

million. 
Bendiion, W. J., Waupaca. 

Barnes, A. D., Wapaca, Arctic Nursery and Fruit Farm. 
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Jeffrey, George, 2TS6 Lisbon Ave., Milwaukee, npplesand pears a specialty. 

Kellogg, Geo. J. & Sons, Janesville, Belle Cottage Fruit Farm. 
Eellogg, L. G., Ripon, small fruit a specialty. 

Iieitch, John, Mazomanie, small fruit grower 

Loudon, F. W., Janesville, small fruits. Originator Jessie strawberry. 

Mason, R. D. dC Son, Kipon. fruit growers. 
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Plumb & Son, J. C, Milton, nuteery aad detUer in all kinds of 

Pefler, Geo. P., Pewaukee, nursery and small fruits, 

Robbins, Geo. H., Platteville, grower and propagatfir of small fruit. 

Seymour, Asa N., Mazomanie, small fruits. Dealer in plants and vege- 
tables. 
Springer, Wm., the Fremont nurseries. 
Spanlding, D. J., Black River FalU, grower in small fruits. 

Tuttle, A. C, Baraboo, Duisery and small fmit. 
Thayer, M, A., Sparta, fruit farm; small fruits in variety. 

Walstnim, J. F., Otsego, Mich., Biver Side Fruit Farm. 

Wells, F. I„ Milton, grower of choice strawberries and pop com. 

Yahr, Solon, West Bend, small fruit grower. 
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FRUIT LIST. 



APPLES.* 

Five hardiest varieties for W(«cojism— Oldenburg, UcHaban, f Hiber' 
nal, Wealthy, Tetofski. 

Ten best adopted varieties (Hardiness, productlTeoese and quality taken 
into consideration)— Oldenburg, Wealthy, Fameuse, Tallman Sweet, Wolf 
Hirer, McMaban, Yellow TrHnsparent, Hibernal, Longfield, Hewell. 

Addition&l Hat for i^cial locations^TJtter, Weetfield Seeknofurther, 
UellowTwig, Qolden BuBiet, Red Aetracban, St. Lawrence, Fait Orange, 
Fall Spitzenburg. Walbridge, Fewaukee, Haaa, Plumb'a Cider, Koman 
Stem, Bepka Malenka, Lubsk Queen (Red Queen), Switzer, Sbiawasse 
Beauty, Scott's Winter, Antinorka. 

CRAB APPLES (Siberian). 

Two Hardiest— Hjdlop, Sweet Rusaet. 

I^trQetieral Cultivation — Whitney, Gribb, Hyalop, Sweet Russet, Spit- 
zenburg. Rriar Sweet. 
For IVioI— Martha, Novelty. 

PEAR3. 

New Sorts for TVial— Bessimianka, Oakooska, Idaho, 

Host likely to WMweed.— Flemish Beauty. 

For trial near Lake Michigaii— Snanaa d'e't*'. Early Bergamont, Bart- 
Ictt, Onondaga (Swan's Orange), Seckle, Winter, Nelis, Clapp'a Favorite, 
Buerre'd'Anjon, Dpyerrae'd'e'te. 



' • Son.— WhiiLktndg to plantdependa so largely upon local oooaitfon»of»oll,BlevBlioa, 
etc., that, at best, this list con only be a general guile. 

lat. Tlie best Eitee for apples and grapee are eleraled, Ilmeslone, clay Boils, tliat Bra not 
too rich and are free from untimely frosts. 

iDd. Varieties tbat Bucceed best on ceiliilu eolU and subsoils ai-e Uie bBBt to plant on 
timilar BllflS. 

Srd. For thapoorerait«B plant ooly the bardieat, 

4th. To prevent concaglOD of fungus dlBsosea plant but few kinds. 

Bch. Qive protectioDto tree truuke. proper cultivation; and to secure beat resulM spray 
to preveat injury from insecM and fungus dieeoses. 

f Pronounced Hack.maii. 

b— H, 
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PLUMS. 

For general cu/Wt» ( ion— DeSoto. 

Neor Lake Mwhigan — Lombard, Imperial Gage, Yellow Egg [Magnum 
Bonum], Duane'e Purple, Green Gauge. 
For TWdi.—Rollingslone, Wolf, Ocheda, feockford, Cheney. 

CHERB1E3. 

For general cuifiraffow.— Engilsb Morrelo, Early and Late Richmond 
[Kentish] 
For trial. — Wragg, Besaarabian. 

STRAWBEERIES. 

For general cultivation and tkipping — "Waifield, ■Cteeuent. 

For near m.arkett and home flardena.— *Bubach, *Warfleld, •Crescent, 
JeMie, 'WilEon, 'Haverlaud, Sandoval. 

Beat vat ieliea to fumiiih pollen for imperfect flotcering kinds — WilsoD, 
Capt. Jack, Michel, Jessie, SandovaL 

Beat imperfect fioaering Mnds.— Bubach, Crescent, Warfield, Haver- 

For frial— Earle, Wood [Beder Wood], Hoard, Van Deman, Park 
Beauty, Enhance, 'Princess. 
Beat late van'efy,— Eureka. 

GRAPES. 

For general eultivation—UooK'B Early Worden, Concord, Delaware, 
Brighton. 

Frosty and unfavorable loeaHtiea—SAnemOlt, Moore's Early, Worden, 
Victor, Ulster, Champion, Green Mountain. 

For amafeuM— Niagara, Lady, Wyoming, Lindley, Vergennee, Mas- 
sasoit, Wilder, Green Mountain. 

BLACK RASPBERRIES. 

For general cuUiration—Oregg, Ohio, Souhegan. Nemaha; recommend 
with winter protection. Ohio may do without protection. 
For fri'ai— Johnson's Sweet, Palmer, Bilborn, Older. 

RED RASPBERRIES. 

jiVw general cuI(i'va(t"on— Cuthbert, Brandywine, Shaffer, with winter 
protection. 
For early— Marlboro. 
For tpfal— Superlative. 

■Hu Impertect floireTa, and muat be pluited iinr thow luivliig perlcct Sowen. 
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BLAOKBERBIBS. 

For generai cultivation—Soy ier. Stone's Hardf, A noient Briton. [Winter 
protection iB recommended for alL] 
f or Wol— Taylor, Minnewoski. 

DEWBERRIES. 
For trial— LuontiA, Bartel. 



Bed Dutch, White Dutch, White Grope, Victoria, Albert, Holland, Lee's 
(black.) 
For (rfa(— Fay. 

GOOSERERRIES. 

Far general cuiiiratfan— Houghton, Downing. . 
For (rial— Smith's, Industry, Champion, Red Jacket. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS RECOMMENDED. 



Norway Spruce— Scotch Vine, Austrian Pine, White Pine, Balsam Fir, 
Blue Spruce, White Spruce, Juniper Virginiana, or Red Cedar. Juniper 
Excelsa, Juniper Savin Babina, Arbor Vitte IVhite Cedar, Arbor Vit» 
Pyramidalis, Arbor Vitie Siberian, Arbor Vitte Hovey's Golden. 

DECIDUOUS TliEES. 

For rimber— White Ash, Black Walnut, Clack Cherry, Butternut, Eu- 
ropean Larch, Soft Miple, Hird Miple. 

Street shade frees— White Elm, Hard Maple, Aeh^leaTed Maple or Box 
Elder, Linden or Baasnood, European Laich 

iMvm planting — Weepinfc cut leaved Birch, European White Birch, 
American White Birch, European Mountain Ash, Oak-leaved Mountain 
Ash, Hor«e Chestnut, Eentuclty CoSee Tree. Norway Maple, Weiss Crab- 
leaved Maple, Laurel-leaved Willow, Elm, Fedoia, Weeping Willow. 

ORNAMENTAL SURUES. 

Hard^— Hydrangea Faniculata, QrandiQora, Snowball, High Bush 
Cranberry, Syringa PhiladelphuB, Syringa A urea. Upright Honeysuckle, 
Red and While, European Strawberry Tree. American Strawberry Tree or 
Wflhoo, Purple Fringe or Smoke Tree, Purple leaved Barburg, Lilac, Pur- 
ple, White and Persian, Black Alder, Spirea, Van Houtti's Crenatl, Bel- 
lard>. 

Ha//-ftaj-dff— Weigelia, Rosea, Gracilis, Varigata, Flowering Almond, 
Red, Piak, White; Spirea Prunifolia, Flowering Quince, Princess PtsardL 

FOE CEMETERY PLANTING. 

Cut-leavfd Weeping Birch, Laurel leavi;d Willow, Aibor Vitfe Ameri- 
can (kept sheared): Arbor Vit(o, P^rsmidalis; Arbor Vitse, Siberian; Arbor 
Vitfe, Hovey's Oolden; Juniper*, American Red Cedar (kept sheared), Juni- 
per Snecioa Nana. 



EVERGREENS FOR GROUPING, 
Austrian, Scotch and Cluster Pines, Norway Spruce. 
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Tbees and Shrubs Recomuended. 



8HEUB8 FOR OHOITPISG. 

Hjdnuigia Oi^andiflora Pan or Single Spina Van Bauttie, Syringa, Am- 
erican 8tiaw berry Tree,' Purple- leaved Barberry, Upiight HonejBUckle. 
White, Aurea, CorinerElpgantinna, Ciirabers, Dutclaman's Pipe, American 
Ivj, Honeyeuchte, Woodbine, Scarlet, Fragrant, Japan, Halls, Clematis 
Coccinea, Virginica Flamula, Jac&manii, Madam Van Houtte, Bittersweet. 



LIST OF HARDY EOSES FOE GENERAL PLANTING. 
JiY J. L-FiSK, Chairman of Committee. 

Climbers— Tennessee Belle, Eueeel'a Cottage, Prairie Queen, Baltimore 
Belle. 

Hybrid China — Madam Planter, Madam Hardy. 

Brier— Persian fjellow.] 

Mom— Luxemburg, Henry Martin, SaL^t. [beet perpdual moss rose, 
Paul FonCine, Countees da Murtnais, Whise Perpetual. 

Hybrid Perpefuoi— Magna Charta, Marshall P. Wilder, Paul Nejron 
Prioce Camille de Rohan; Vick's Caprice, Mrs. .1. H. Lainga [one of the 
beet]. General Jacqueminot [beat] Earl of Dufferin, Coquettedes Blanches, 
American Beauty, Francois Levet, Victor Verdier. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 

A* amended Fehmar]/, 188S. 



C0S8TITUTI0N. 



Abticlb I. This society Bhall be bnown bb the Wtsconein State Horti- 
cultuml Society. 

AkHCLX U. ' Itii object shall be the adTuicement of the art and science 
of horticntture throughout the state. 

AsTiCLB III. Ita membera shall consist of annual members, paying an 
annual fee of one dollar, which shall entitle the wife of such member to 
the privileges of full membership; of secretariee ot local horticultural 
societies reportiog to the state society, who shall be considered membera 
ex-offieto; ot life members, paying a fee of ten dollars at one time; of hon- 
orary life members, who shall be difitiDguished for merit in horticultoral 
and kindred sciences, or who shall confer any particular benefit upon the 
society; and honorary annual members, who may, by vote, be invited to 
participate in the proceedings of the society. 

Article IV. Its officers sliall consist of a President. TioePreeident, 
Becording Secretary, Correapondiag Secretary, Treasurer, Superintendent, 
and an Executive Board, consisting of the foregoing officers and additional 
members, one from each congressiDnal district of the state, five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum at any of its meetings. In addition to the fore- 
going ofBcers, the presidents of all local horticultural societies reporting to 
this society shall be deemed honorary members and ex officio vice presi- 
dents of this society. All officers shall be elected by ballot, and shall bold 
their office for one year thereafter, and until their successors are elected; 
provided, the additional executive members may be elected by the county 
or local horticultural societies of their respective districts. 

ARTICLE Y. The society shall hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers, commencing on the first Uonday in February. It may also hold a 
meeting in December of each year, at such place and time as may be de- 
cided upon by the society, or the executive committee for the exhibition, of 
fruit ~and for discussions, and such other meeting for discOHions and ex- 
hibitions as the executive committee may direct, at such time and place aa 
the executl9^°t()(M^fthBll designate. 

AbticleYI. This constitution, with the accompanying by-laws, may 
be amended at any regular meeting by a two-thirds vote of the members 
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I. The president Bhall preside at meetings, and with the advice of the 
recording BCcretaiy, call all meetinge of the societ;, and have general bu- 
perrieion of the affairs of the society, and el>all deliver ao aonual addreee 
upon some subject connected with horticulture. 

IL The vice- president shall act in the absence or disability of the presi- 
dent, and perform the duties of the chief officer. 

III. The secretary eball attend to all the correspondence, eball record 
the proceedings of the society, preserve all papers belonging to the same, 
■and superintend the publication of its reports, He aheJl also present a de- 
tailed report of the affairs of the society at its anunal meeting, He shall 
also endeavor to secure reports from tbe vaiioua committees, and from 
local societies of tbe condition and progress of horticulture in the various 
districts of tbe state and report the same to the society. It shall be the 
duty of the secretary to make an annual report to the governor of the 
«tate, of tbe transactions of the society, according to the provisions of the 
«tatutes for state reports. 

IV. The treasurer shall keep an account of alt moneys belonging to the 
society f>nd disburee the same on the written order of the president, couo- 
tetsigned by tbe Eecretaiy,end »ball make an annual report of tbe receipts 
and disbuTEements, and furnish the secretary wilh a copy of the same on 
or before the first day of Ihe annual meeting. Tbe treasurer elect shall, 
l)efore entering upon tbe discharge of the duties of his ofBce, give good 
and sufficient bonds for the faithful performance of his duties, subject to 
the approval of the executive committee. 

V. The executive board may, subject to the approval of the society, 
manage all its affairs and fill vacancies in the board of' officers; three of 
their number, as designated by the president, shall constitute a finance 
•committee. 

VI. It shall be tbe duty of the finance committee to settle with tbe 
treasurer and to examine and report upon all the bills or claims against 
the society which may have been presented and referred to them. 

VII. Tbestandingcommitteesof this society shall be as follows: 1st. 
<!!ommittee on Finance, consisting of three members; 3d, committee on 
Nomenclature and New Fruits, consisting of three members; 8d, commit- 
tee OD Observation, as now provided. Said committee to be appointed 
annually by tbe executive committee of the society. 
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ACT OF RE-ORGANIZATION. 



AND LAWS aRLATlNKO TO THR 



STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



Chapter 151, Laws of 1879, as amended by Chapter 14, Laws op 1887. 

BscnoN 1. The executive committee of tbe Wisconain State Horticul- 
tural Socletj, eh&ll hereafter coneiet ot the preaident, eecretarj and treas- 
urer of said aociety, and of one member from each conjfreBBional dietrict 
of the state, said members from the coDgreBaionBt diatricta to be chosan 
annualiy by the county and local horticultural Bocieties in the respectiv© 
districts. 

SsonoN 3. The present offlcem and exei^utive committee of said so- 
cirty shall hold their reapective offices until the Taeaday next edcceeding 
the firat Uonday Id February, 1880, and until their successors are ap- 
pointed. 

Sections. Iteball.be the duty ot said aocietyto aid in the formation 
and maintenance of county and local horticultural societies, to promote the 
. horticultural intereata of tbe alate by the boldioK of meeting for discus- 
sion; by the collection and dessemination of valuable information in regard 
to the cultivation of fruits, flowers and trees adapted to our soil and cli- 
mate, and in every proper way to advance tbe fruit and tree growing in- 
terests of the state. 

SscnoN i. The annual meeting of tbe society for tbe election of its 
officers, the trauaoctioa of general buBineas, and tbe consideration of quee- 
tions pertaining to horticulture, shall be held at such time and place aa 
may be determined at the last preceding annual meeting, In caae of the 
failure of such meeting to bo determine, tbe executive board may call 
such meeting by giving at least thirty days' notice to each member of the 
society. 

SbctiOK 5. All Tacancies in the offices of aaid society may be filled by 
the executive committee; and should there be a failure to eUct a member 
ottheexecutive committee in any district, the vacancy may be filled by a 
two thirds vote of tbe members of the society present at any regular ap- 
pointed meeting. 

Section 8. It shall be tbe duty of tbe aecretaryof aaid society to make 
Ml annual report to the governor of the state of the tnuuactions of th« 
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Laws Bxlating to the Society. xxv 

80ciet7, including an' itemized account of all money expended during the 
year, in addition to eucfa matters aa are now specified in the law relating 
to the same. 

CHiPTKK 636, Laws op 1889. 

Seotiod 6. And further, theie shall be printed annually upon the ap- 
proval and order of the commisaioners of public printing, ten thousand 
copies of the transactions of the Wisconein State Agricultural Society, the 
same to embrace the reports of tbeconnty and other agricultural societies, 
and auch matters pertaining to the agricultural indnstriee of the state aa 
shall be deemed important, provided the whole number of printed pages 
shall not exceed four hundred. Seven thousand copies of the transactionB 
of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, the same to embrace such 
abstracts of reports of county and other horticultural societies, and such 
matters pertaining to the horticultural interests of the slate aa shall be 
deemed important, provided that the whole number of printed pages shall 
not exceed two hundred. Eight thousand copies of the transactions of the 
Stale Dairymen's Association, the same to embrace such other matters 
pertaining to the dairy interests of the state as shall be deemed essential 
provided that the whole number of printed pages shall not exceed two 
hundred. Twelve thotisand copies of the report of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the State Universitj, provided that the whole number 
of printed pages shall not exceed two hundred and fifty. Two thousand 
copies of each of said reports to be bound separately in cloth, all others 
singly in paper. 

Section 6. The reports provided for in the preceding section shall be 
diatributed aa follows, through the superintendent of public property: Fif- 
teen copies to each member of the legislature, fifty copies to the State 
Horticultural Society, ten copies to each county agricullnral society, and 
district industrial association, which embraces two or more counties and 
furnishes the State Agricultural Society a report of its proceedings, to each 
of the four societies named in the preceding section, fifty copies of each of 
the reports of the other three societies, twenty-Sve copies of each of the 
reports to the library of the state university; to the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, secretary of state, state treasurer, attorney-general, state super. 
int«ndent of public instruction, railroad commissioner and insurance coni' 
missioner, twenty five copies each; to the state superintendent of agriuul. 
tural institutes, fifty copies; to the superintendent of public propertiy, 
missioner of labor statistics, adjutant-general, quartermaster general, state 
board of health, each ten copies; to each pubhc library in the state, two 
copies; to each atate normal achool, two copies; to each of the state charit- 
able and penal institutions, one copy; and the remaining copies to the 
respective societies for distribulion by their secretariee. 

Section T. In no case shall the number of printed pages in any report 

provided for in the act exceed the mazimumnumber specified, except upon 

C— H 
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written request of the officer Bubmitting the BBxae, and then only upon 
previous written approval of a majority of the commisBiouers of public 
printing, such application and approval to be filed with the secretary 

of state. 

Chapteb 417, liAWB OF 1889. 

Section 1. The governor is hereby authorized to set apart bj proclama- 
tion one da; in each year to be observed as a tree planting or arbor day, 
requesting all public schools and colleges to observe the same by suitable 
exerciaen, having for their object the imparting of knowledge of horticul- 
ture, in the department known as arboriculture, and the adornment <d 
school and public grounds. 

Section 2, This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage and publication. 

Approved April 16, 1889. 

Joint RKSOi-TmoB No. 19, A. 

Webbeas, The Wisconsin State Uorticaltural Society has many valua- 
ble books which it is desirable shall be preserved; and 

Whebeas, Many 9uch have heretofore been lost in moving from room 
to room; therefore, 

Beaolved by the as»emblj/, the senate concurring. That room number 

twenty seven (37) in the capitol is hereby set apart for the permanent use 

oF said horticultural society; provided, that nothing herein contained shall 

be construed to prevent its use by the clerical force of either branch of 

, the legislature during any session thereof. 

Chapteb 117, Lawp of 1893. 

Ah act to appropriate a sum of money to the Wisconsin State Eorticnl- 

tural Society. 

The people of the state of Wisconsin, represented in senate and assem- 
bly, do enact aa follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby appropriated the sum of fifteen hundred 
dollars out of the general fuad, annually, to the Wisconsin State florti- 
cullural Society, in lieu of all other appropriations to said society. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage and publication. 

Approved April 8, 1893. 
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REPORT 

or THE 

TRANSACTIONS AT THE SUMMER MEETING 

OF THE 

Wisconsin Stete HoRTicdiTURsi Society, 

At the Court House, Baraboo, June 29, SO, 38S2. 



Meeting called to order at 11 A. M., by President M. A. Thayer and 
the follovrinK committees were appoiated: 

On Planlg and FloKers— Miss Tillie Reuhl, Mr. Griggs, Miss McKen- 
HOD, Baraboo. 

On. Strawberries— A. L. Hatch, Ithaca; J. S. Hairia, La Crescent, Min- 
nesota; Mrs. Hugh Kelley, Baraboo. 

On Vegetables— Alex. Toole, Miss Gathlter, Baraboo. 

On Special Premiums — Chas. Hirschioger, Baraboo; A. J. Phillips, 
"West Salem; J. 8. Harris, La Crescent, Minnesota. 

On JfesoiuWons— Franklin Johnson, Baraboo; Prof. B.S.Goff, Madison; 
Mrs. H. Potter, Baraboo. 

On Revision of List of Ornamental Shrubs— Wm. Toole, Baraboo; Geo. 
J. KeUogg, Janesville; Prif. E. S. Goff, Madison 

Adjourned to afternoon meeting. 

CO0BT HODSE, 2 P. M. 

President M. A. Tliayen Tliere are three things we have met here to 
do; first, torthe advancement audgeneral welfare of thes.ciety; second, 
for the mutual good received and the benefits to be derived from the 
Interchange of thought and comparison of experience in regard to grow- 
ing fruits. and plants; third, the enjoyment of the society of each other. 

We hope that the papers which will be presented here will be freely 
discussed and criticized; we want criticism and hope all will feel not 
only at liberty, but will feel it to be aduty to freely discussany question 
that may come up for our consideration, and these discussions will only 
be limited by tim.e. We will now listen to the 
1 -H. 
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ADDRESS OP WELCOME. 
By E. C, WiawALL, Superintendent of Schools, Baraboo. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Wisconsiit Slate Horti- 
cultural Society: — For the third time in the history of jour society you 
honor oar city with your presence, and it is with great pleasure and satis- 
faction that the citizens of Baraboo and the Horticultural Society of 
Sauk county, extend to yon on this occasion a most cordial greeting. 

You represent an organization that, for more than one-third of a cen- 
tury, has carried forward a most grand and fruitful work. By the dis- 
semination of knowledge concerning the art of horticulture; by the direc- 
tion, the encouragement and the inspiration you have given theaniateur- 
in these pursuits, you have not only augmented the wealth of this 
commonwealth, but yon have materially promoted the happiness and 
well-being of its citizens. Viewed simply from an economic or utilitarian 
standpoint, your service is deserving of the highest commendation. Bnt, 
sir, there is a still granderandooblerphaaeof your usefulness. We rec- 
ognize the fact that there is a "knowledge never gained of schools;" there 
is a culture, a training not gained in the class room; there are teachers that 
never enter the school-house. Prominent among these silent but potent 
influences that are instrumental in the moulding of character are oui- 
daily environments. Every flower that unfolds its petals to mortal view 
is an educator, teaching a lesson of purity and usefulness and immor- 

And so, Mr. President, mindful of what your society has done in the 
past and is still doing to create a love for the beautiful in nature, we 
recognize in your organization an educational agency of the higest type^ 
We live in a world of beauty. Whether we view the bloom and fruitage 
of this beautiful month of roses as spread before 'is hei-e to day; con- 
template the gorgeous autumnal landscape; examine the tiny snow- 
crystal of winter; peer into old ocean's daritest recesses, or scan the- 
starry firmament above,^ wherever we turn we find harmony and sym- 
metry and transcendent beauty. But alasl how many are blind to all 
this beauty? It is your mission to open the eyes of these that may per- 
ceive, enjoy and be benefitted by this marvelous beauty that embellishes- 
every page of the great book of Nature. 

We recall the fact that the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
called into existence, or at least tiastened the advent of Arbor Day in 
Wisconsin. It was my privilege, Mr. President, to help to carry on the 
work in Sauk county that you inaugurated, and on the 30th of Aprils 
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Response to Address of Welcome, 3 

1890, 1 witse ssed the plautiog by the hands of children, the first tree on 
mauy a treeless and barren school site in this county. From this begin- 
ning, humble thonfth full of promise, the good work will go on. The 
newly pl&nt«d tree in the comer of the humble school site at the cross- 
roads is a more eloquent and positiTe tribute to your usefulness than 
can be expressed in words. 

We feel that the natural resources of this locality are especially invit- 
ing to the hortieulturalist and the lover of nature. Our fertile and 
varied soil, our rich native flora and the romantic scenery at our doors 
all combine to make thia a most fitting place for a gathering of this 
kind. And I will say further, at the risk ofbeingoharged with boasting, 
that the citizens of Baraboo take pride in the fact that during your long 
. and useful career you have numbered among your active, efficient and 
zealous members several of our respected townsmen. 

Again in behalf of the Horicultural Society of Sauk county, in behalC 
of the citizens of Baraboo, and in-behalf of the great cause of education 
which you have served so well, I extend to you a most hearty welcome. 



By A. L. Hatch, Ithaca. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Oentlemen: In responding- to thia cordial 
welcome I would like to express something of the feeling we have 
towards the citizens of Baraboo but I feel somewhat inadequate to the 
task. I sometimes think if it had not been for the grand people of 
Baraboo we should never have had a State Horticultural Society. 

We realize there is something deeper and broader than the mere leordi 
ot the welcome. An old pioneer resident who is much noted for his 
efforts in horticulture has made it possible for awelcome to be extended 
to this Society to-day. 

There is an element in the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society to 
T^hich I bid your attention; 1 do not know but that it is the same spirit 
we had at flrit, but it is broadening out into a different and a larger 
spirit; it is appealing to the boys and girls. There is a, man at Madison 
who is working bard in this line; who is instilling the principles of 
horticulture in the minds ot the young people of Wisconsin. I believe 
that horticulture is the foundation which makes the welcome we have 
listened to so broad and generous, and I can say that we respond in the 
same spirit. 
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THE FRUITS WE HAVE ON OUR TABLES.— STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

By John L. Herbst, Sparta. 

TakiDg it for (crauted that all present are tillers of the soil and 
dependent upon the products of jour Rardens and farm for your sup- 
port, the question arises, how shall we make our farms yield the Rreatest 
profits? That which ^ves the greatest profit gives also the greatest 
pleasure; so that if you would derive pleasure yoa must procure the 
greatest profits possible from any one crop. 

This subject, "The fruits we have on our tables," I take as meaning 
the fruite we have here on onr tables for exhibition, therefore that which 
I shall treat ot will be the strawberry. 

■ Strawberries are the most beautiful and delicious of all our early 
fruits, they are so easily cultivated that anyone possessing afewrodsot 
ground can easily supply his table with an abundance of this fruit 

Mr. P. Barry said: "To grow large, handsome, fine flavored fruit In 
abundance, it is not necessary to employ a chemist, to furnish us with 
a loag list of specifics, oor even to employ a gardener by profession 
who can boast of long years of experience. Any one who can manage a 
crop of corn or potatoes can. if he will, grow strawberries." This is 
true; any one who can manage a crop of com or potatoes successfully 
can STOW strawberries. 

In reading and listening to the different experieni;es of fruit growers 
I find that the grand point of suci^ess is to grow the finest berry, let the 
variety be what it may, either for home or for market. For a distant 
market, firms ess is not only desirable but an absolute necessity. 

Procure the variety that is best adapted to your climate, soil and loca- 
tion. Since experimenting produces new things, experiment with the 
different varieties and procure that variety which will do best with you. 
One variety may do well in one section of our state and maybe entirely 
worthless in some other portion. The different methods of culture will 
somewhat change the quality, productivenessand hardiness of a variety. 
No one system of cultivation will do for all. In each locality, the 
method ot culture best adapted to the present conditions can be deter- 
mined only by the practical experience of the growers in that locality. 
A grower should first procure that variety which does best with bim 
and then go ahead with procuring the finest and firmest berries, using 
the best methods, because only the best methods can win. 

Ijet me take you to a six-acre strawberry field situated on the Thf^er 
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frait farms at Sparta and give you the method that was used in grow- 
ing the crop of berries that is now being picked. 

The field was originally a meadow of clover. In the summer of 1890 a 
crop of clover was taken from it and a second crop allowed to grow. 
This second crop was plowed under, but not to a very great depth. It 
was then Acme harrowed; later in the fall it was plowed again and to a 
greater drptb; through the winter it was top dressed very heavily. In 
the spring of 1891 it was gone over thoroughly with a disc harrow, work- 
ing in the top dressing to a convenient depth and after this an Acme 
barrow was run over it leveling and pulverizing the soil. The ground 
was then marked off into rows three and one-halt feet apart and plants 
were set two and one half feet in the row. The method employed in set- 
ting was the spade method. Oue man using the spade and a boy follow- 
ing with the plaiits, spreading the roots and holdingthe plants until the 
spade is withdrawn. 

Cultivation was given as soon as setting was finished and continaed 
at intervals during the entire season. All blossoms and runners were 
picked off to the first of August; at the approach of winter a protection 
of straw was ^ven them. 

' "his spring, as soon as danger of frosts were over part of the covering 
was removed, the remainder being left on as a protection to the fruit. 

By this method there was secured a good matted row with a sufficient 
amount of tearing surface for a very good crop, but owingto the change- 
able and wet weather there will not be so large a crop as was expected. 
The yield will probably be about 200 bushels to the acre, the main 
crop being Warfleld and Michaels. 

Having been in the employ of the Thayer fruit farms for the last four 
years I find by careful observations, the following points regarding the 
different varieties of strawberries grown there. 

Unly the best methods are employed and each variety has received the 
same care and work. 

The following is a report of a few of the many varieties that have 
Incited this year. 

The first to blossom and first to ripen were Michaels; four days later 
came Thompson No. 5, C, 9 and 26. Mt. Holy Yoke and D & D; two 
days later Parry, Gov. Hoard, Shusters, Monaduck, Pearl, Belmont, 
Sucker State, Great Pacific, Parker, Earle, Viola, Lady Rusk and 
Thompson No. 25. 

Thompson No. 9 (stammate) was the only Thompson that showed great 
promise. It is prolific in growth of healthy plants and as a poUenize- 
bearing firm, large, well shaped berries, coming four day^ late^ thau 
Michiels. Schuster, Gem (pistillate), is prolific in plants and appears 
valuibl 

Gov. Hoard and Thompson iS'o. 9 will rival each other in value as stam- 
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inates, and Gov. Hoard will be of ureat value it it contiaues next Beaton 
a^ well as this; it is a very large and beautitul berry.. 

The Sandoval (known heT«totore as Warfleld No. 1) is a fit companion 
for Warfleld No. 2 and will be used to a great extent as a fertilizer for it 
next seaaon, probably dividing honors with Michaels, Parker Earle and 
Jessie on the Thayer fruit farm. 

I think that Michaels is one of the most valuable of our staminates; it 
is of perfect shape, being a grand blossomer and pollenizer, extremely 
prolific in plant making, and the flavor of the berry being nearer to that 
of the wild berry than any of the 57 varieties growing on the farm, and 
many of our growers who have spoken in disfavor of the Michaels will 
agree with me this season in saying it is the most valuable to-day of any 
of our known pollenizers. 

Lady Busk is a valuable shipper but not prolific. 

A great many of the varieties have shown signs of rust this seaaon but 
we must make an allowance for the eittreme wet spring and summer, and 
we must not throw out any of our varieties for that reason, as they may 
in an average season prove as valuable as our best known varieties. 

The Thayer fruit farms are in hopes that the Giilispe, Van Deman, 
Mrs. Cleveland, Southard, Snidle, Dayton, Boynton, Standard, Auburn, 
Martha, Middlefled, Cyclone, Saunders, Stayoiakers, E. P. Roe, Beder 
Wood, Park Beauty, Beverly, Enhance, and fifty others will eclipse any 
that they now have, but are doubters until such seasons asthisandlaat 
year have tested them thoroughly. Give me the Warfleld fertilized with 
Michaels and a few other well known varieties until other good ones are 
produced. 

The matted row system this season has shown to growers this fact, that 
it is the only successful method of grow ingstrawberries if both pistillate 
and staminates are to be used. 

I would advise the plant bed system for growing plants for sale (not 
for fruiting) as plants are in a healthier c:>nditioa in every way when 
dug from plant beds and there are no obaucesof mixing varieties. 



Secretary— I unierstand that Mr. Kellogg repr sents Mr. Loudon's 
fruits and I hope he will also represent him on this subject. Mr. Lou- 
don was wel known to us as one of the largest growers and originators 
in. the northwest and his experience is valuable to lis. 

Geo. J. Kellogg— I do not represent anybody but myself, but I will say 
that I brought thirty-six varieties of seedlings here that Mr, Loudon 
did not consider worth numbering, when he numbered his one hundred 
and twenty-six varieties, except one and that is the No. 2. The crop all 
sold at fifteen to eighteen cents per quart because it was so early. Mr. 
Mead brought a quart of beiriestome whichi have brorghthere to show 



yon somethinft new and I move we christen it Mead. [Motion prevailed.] 
No one lias any of tiieplaais excepting Mr. McGowan The plant stands 
up a foot high; I believe it ia worthy of trial or I wonid not have asked 
you to name it. I would like to hear from Mr. Crosby regarding his 
seedlings. 

Mr. Crosby — Being an aged man and usable to endure extreme hard 
iabor, 1 commenced sixteen or eighteen years ago, cultivating small 
fruits and seedling strawberries. I found Ihat if I obtained a fine 
"var ety that exceeded the parent plant in productiveness that it would 
pay to give it a trial. My No. 10 has never failed me until this year. 
-My exposure is to the north and northeast and the frost destroyed all 
the blossoms. I have simply planted seeds of the best specimens I have 
Taised to obt^n plants; I have put those plants on sterile soil that had 
not been fertilized to any extent and if they succeeded I transplanted 
them. I do not raise berries extensively for the market but I grow 
seedlings. There is one thing that might discourage any propogator of 
■straw borrii?s; he might have a variety that would succeed very well but 
if he should move it ten rods it might be a perfect failure; again, he 
might have varieties that would succeed this year and next year be an 
utter failure. Our climate is very hard on tender plants and a seedling 
4hat is tender, that has not vigor, is utterly worthless -it is of no use. I 
formerly tested most of the leading varieties that were thrown on the 
market, but tor the last ten years I have not experimented with them so 
largely. 

A. Li. Hatch— One very important point ought to be considered and 
that is, a variety may be condemned, aud often is, when it ought not to 
be, because it did not fruit in a certain season, like the present wet 
season for instance. But if you have a variety that rusts, condemn it. 
Mr. Tuttle said of his Russians, ''If they will tttand a severe winter I 
shall recommend them." Just so with your uirawberries; if you have 
those varieties that will rust this season, hoe them right up. I have in 
my own experience, cut down trees tliat have failed me. I think this 
season is one that wilt be a test to varieties. 

Secretary— Mr. Hatch says, "If a variety rusts throw it away." The 
Warfleld rusted this year and I never knew it to rust before; now I would 
not feel like throwing it away. This seems to me to be a season in which 
fve can gain experience. I am in hopes that facts may be brought out in 
this discussion with regard to the fertilization of our plants by insects. 

A. L. Hatch~I intended to have said that while we should not take 
this season as a test, generally speakiikg, yet ther are some things in 
which it is a test; with regard to rust, this season is a test and if you 
irnve a thing that rusts throw it away lest it infects others. 

President — Taking rust as a test, I liave one variety that has rusted so 
that it is destroyed by it and tliat is the Sandoval. 

A. li. Hatch— Every difference is a test. If you have a variety that 
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rusts in one place and not in another, it ifl incnmbeDt upoa you to find 
out ander what conditions those fungi exist. If I eee agolden russet at 
Mr. Hirscbingor's and see it in splendid condition, then go to my own 
orchard and aee it loolting sickly, I befrfn to think the trouble lies with 
me. If they have generally faaled I condemn them. I believe I have 
learned new lesBons, unless there may exist some conditions somewhere 
that show we can do better. Three-fourths of as beautiful black rasp- 
berries as I ever saw are dead, the result of those fungi. I did the best 
I could and I failed. 

Prof, E. S. Gkiff— Three years ago I procured one hundred plants ot 
first strain of Wilson of J. M. Smith. I set out fifty in one end of abed 
one hundred feet long and fifty in the other end of the bed; one end of 
the bed has rusted wtdle the other end has never rusted. The plants 
taken from the bed show a marked difference, thos from one end being 
very vigorous while those that rusted were not vigorous. There was a 
slight difference in exi>osure. I eupposed I h d made condition!^ 

Secretary— One thing I wish to combat and that is Mr. Hatch'srecom- 
mendation to throw every thing away that does not perform well this 
year. I know of an old orchard fifty rods from my house, ono row of 
which is healthy and vigorous even in this trying year. I do not believe 
in throwing away everythig that does not do well on my grounds, or 
that does not do well this year. 

Geo, J. Kellogg— I do not think there is more than one-fourth of the 
strawberries that we recommend that are not rusting th s year. That 
peculiar blight that struck everything in June rusted varieties that 
never rusted before. There is no variety on these tables butshowsrust. 
Shall we throw tbom all away? No, sir. In regard to Michaels it is not 
worth a cent. The president can recommend it but with me it doesnot 
give one quart to forty of Warfleld. 

President— The Michaels I fruited last year for the first time, and am 
very much pleased with it as a fertilizer which is the main thing; for 
f niitfulness it is very weak; it is not a good bearer and the berries donot 
continue large in size to the end of the picking, but I retain it for a fert- 
ilizer. With regard to rust, plants on my own farm a year ago were morft 
or less affected with rust but beds set two years ago are free from it. It 
may be sometbiug in the growth last year that has made the difference. 

Geo. E. Hanchett — The Sandoval is nearly ruined with rust, the 
Gandzy is'nt any better. Our soil is a clay loam. Plants set last year for 
bearing this year aro more or less affected with rust while old beds aro 
quite free from it. I think this is a very good year to leam a lesson with 
regard to this subject. l>ast year we wanted to leam what varieties Uy 
plant that would stand in a dry season; this year we need to leam what 
will stand in a wet one. The perfect blossoms are not setting berries 
equally with the pistiltates, I have come to the conclusion that the poU 
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len is already for use as eoon as the bud opens. We have one row of 
fertilizers and two rowa between them. The Jeseie has done very poorly, 
not a quart of berries on abed seventeen rods long; last year it was not 

J. S. Harris— I have been growing strawberries and I have observed one 
thing— that a three year old strawberry bed is worth more than a two 
year old bed. I am inclined to think that our twoy«ar old beds did 
not have the roots to take up the first rains. I put cut quite a straw- 
berry bed last year and put it out late; the Warfields are almost 
as good as they are on a two year old bed. I have observed this year 
a great scarcity of the insrcts that we attribute to be the ones that 
carry thepollen. Ifoundon the Parker Earle that a large proportion 
of flowers are destitute of pollen. I believe it is a mark of wisdom for 
growers to keep a strawberry bed over the second year. We have some 
growers in Minnesota who advocate plowing a bed up and setting a new 
bed each year. If I had followed that practice this year I should have 
been out of berries. 

Geo. J. Kellogg— I said I did not consider Michaels worth a cent be- 
cause we have others so much better; with me it does not bear one-for- 
tieth as much as the Warfleld, When I sell it I want a man to take his 
choice; it is a strong plant and that is about all you can say of it. The 
Sandoval that has been spoken of so badly is not rusting any more with 
me than other varieties. 

Secretary— I have an old bed of Jessio; the second year of bearing 
and it has not as many bsrries on it as the new bed set one year ago. 
We must come to the conclusion that nature has some secrets she has 
has not revealed to us. 

J. S. Harris— Downer's Prolific was hardly worth pickirg last year, 
the Jessie hardly bearing at all this year, while the Downer is bearing 
weU. 

A. L. Hatch- Sandoval is not rusting on Hill Crest farm. The Mona- 
dnock is fruiting well and has good foliage. 

J. S. HirrU— T would like to have Mr. Kellogg recommend some kind 
for a pollenizer that is strictly reliable for all conditions. 

Geo. J. Kellogg— I cannot do it but I would put Parker Earle, San- 
doval and Crawford; the foliage of Parker Hlarie is not affected with 
rust; I have fruited it for two years. I would put in Bedar Wood as one 
for very early. 

Wm. Toole— What is the quality of the Haveriand this year? 

Geo. J, Kellogg— We never claimed that the Haveriand had quality, 
but it is loaded down with berries. 

President— It is not good for long shipments because it is soft. 

Geo, E. Hanchett— There is one thing that is not taken into consider- 
ation with regard to rust on plants; our plants were injured by the winter 
and they did not get sufficiently well rooted last fall. ^ 
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Geo. J. Kellogg— When are tlruit buds formed? 

Prof. E. S. Gofl— They we formed in late sammer or eariy autumn. 

A. L. Hatch— la it not true that some plants will fertilize another 
plant better than its own variety? 

Prof. E. S. Goff — Yes, sometimes. So far as I know most all of our pis- 
tillate plants have a certain per cent, of stamens or aboitiretve stamens. 
I enclosed a bed ones with mosquito netting, and although it was more 
than one hundred feet away from any other bed, it produced a number 
of berries, Kstillate varieties are well fertilized, while those that are 
staminate are not perfectly fertilized. It, is often claimed that insuffi- 
ciency of root development renders the plant liable to fungns. Plants 
grown on rich soils are more liable to certain fungus diseases than 
others. We have several fungus diseases of the strawberry. We have 
two varieties that are known as rust. 

P. Crosby— I would like to ask Prof. Gofl if be thinks it necessary 
that insects should carry the pollen? 

Prof. E S. Goff— I think it necessary that it should get there some 
way, either by the air or by insects. Insects that induce fertilization 
must not be confouuded with the honey bee. 

Geo. J Kellogg — With regard to the Wilson from J. M.Smith's grounds, 
I have three times raised what he calls his inbred Wilson and have each 
time failed. 

President — There are some things that may seem misleading to the 
audience, in strawberry culture; you will find that we disagree. I find 
there is no one berry that will grow perfectly well on all soils and under 
all conditions. I have the Michaels on my sandy soil and it does very- 
well. Mr. Kellogg has a heavier soil. I think perhaps difference in soil 
makes the difference in color. 

Mrs. Wood— We thank you for the hints yon have thrown out with 
regard to raising strawberries. 

Geo. E Hanchett— I have noticed with regard to the Crescent, a row 
of small stamens with very little pollen, and I think those plants would 
produce a few perfect blossoms. 

Geo. J. Kellogg — I move that we request each grower, whether he bo 
amateur or professional, to recommend Ave perfect and five imperfect 
varieties, 

Chas. Hirschinger — I move to amend that motion by making it three 
best varieties, ataminate and pistillate. 

Wm. Toole— I think we had better extend it to five varieties. Some 
of you think a great deal of the Bubach. 

Motion carried as amended. 

President— There is another question that enters into the matter; 
take for instance a person raising berries for market as I am, he will 
raise the berry that will look the best and ship the best; another raises 
what he deems best for the table and between the two there might be a 
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vide difference of opiuioa and yet each is an authority so far as Ms own - 
-wants are met. 1 wish those in the audience, interested in growing 
strawberries would make out a list of what they consider the best rari- 
«tie8 and hand it to the Secretary. 



TVISCONSIN APPLES AND HOW TO MARKET THEM. 
Bt a. L. Hatch, Ithaca. 

This subject would imply that we have some apples grown in Wiscon- 
sin that are Dot grown elsewhere, while the fact is we have no apples 
grown here that could not be successfully grown elsewhere. There may 
something in our soil that may give coloring so as to mark the distinc- 
tion that causes them to be known in the market as Wisconsin apples. 
It perhaps may be inferred from the question that there have been some 
Tarieties that were originated in Wisconsin; that Is true aad perhapsof 
those the most worthy are the Newell and the Wolf Hiver apples. I wish 
to bring out some points that may show us the best way to market our 
fruits; this might imply picking and sellin i to home consumers or it 
it might imply sending to near markets or selling to a shipping agent. 

Those who do not have wagons with springs may market by putting 
straw in the bottom of the wagon bos, then raising the box and putting 
a bundle of hay or straw right under the box, this will do away with a 
large part of the jar. Sort as they are picked, put them into barrels; 
face up the barrel with Sue apples, shake the apples down well every 
time you put in a half bushel. If you have good, cnreful pickers and 
superintend the work yourself it will be very rarethat a wormy or defect- 
ive apple will go in. Apples properly picked and packed are halt sold. 
It was an actual fact that in the most discouraging time the ri arket ever 
saw, I shipped some apples down to Janesville that were simply horse 
-apples - a very poor kind of apple. They brought me after re-shipping 
from Janesville $1.60 per barrel. 

It is better for the grower to sell direct to those who use them, that Is 
direct to consumers; in that way you would ship on orders. If we 
ship into Chicago we are dealing mostly with men who handle the 
iruit. I shipped apples to St. Paul and to Minneapolis. One firm 1 
shipped to was a German firm, I dropped the Minneapolis man and 
shipped to the German; the Minneapolis man returned me 7!> cents 
apiece for ten barrels saying "the apples were overheated." 

I shipped to Chicago and was astonished to find tbat Wisconsin apples 
bad a market value that was above Ohio and some otherstates. I found 
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in shippinK over the railroad aome tact is required in the management 
of the apples while in transit. If the; are shut right up in the car the; 
will not reach their destination Id as good a cnnditiOD. In shipping to 
Minneapolis they have to go through four different divisions. I went to 
the agent and asked him if I shipped forty barrels of apples if he would 
not ship them right through, and he said he would do so. 

I want to bring out saoh facts as we can use wbea we are shipping to 
market. I will leave this subject for Mr. Hirschisger to finish. 



Chas, Hirschluger, Baraboo— Mr. Hatch said he was going to leave th» 
subject for nie to finish up and I do not know any better way than to 
criticize a little, and will start in on his wa; of picking and sorting for 
packing. 

Now snppose some one is up in a tree sorting those apples, he cannot 
see but one side ol an apple. Now all those apples ought to be picked, 
but they maj not all be equallr ripe. I pick all on the tree, spread them 
on an old oloth and sort; if I find au apple that is wormj or not St to 
pack, all I have to do is to roll it off. Mr. Hatch said he had a good 
opinion of a Dntchman, eto., because he got money out of him. After 
your apples are all ready, you want to know the best time for selling, 
whether we had better put our apples into the cellar until Michigan has 
come along and put her apples on the market and then sell, or whether 
we had better ship and get all we can before. Mr. Hatch said he sent 
his Duchess to Chicago and got a fair price; now he did not get much 
of a price and I do not want any Yankee to feel proud of it. You viill 
find in sending to a commission man that it is his interest to sell to th& 
best advantage he can; he will urge every fruit grower to send his fruit 
to him and it he gets a majorily of the fruit he will sell it and get his 
twenty-five cents a bushel. We can sell our apples just as direct as our 
Sparta people do their strawberries and let the commission men alone. 
Let commission men on apples turn to something else. 

A. L. Hatch— How can we reach the consumer so we can sell direct 
when we have foity barrels a day to ship? 

Chas. Hirschinger— You will have to get your purchasers; you cannot 
do it in one day or two; you must go to see them; it will not cost you 
half as much as it will to pay commission men. Sometimes we are like 
the young hunter hunting deer; we are lurking too far off. We want 
more fruit, and the market will come right to our own door. I hava 
known good apples— Just as good as were ever raised anywhere — 
Fameu-ve, that if they had been properly packed, would have sold asbigh 
as Ben Davis or any other variety of apple, that were well nigh ruined. 
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Be careful about yonr package; get new barrels; yon can get them for 
twenty-flveeentsby the hundred, and make it as tasty as you do yoar 
crop of strawberries. 

Mr. Tuttle puts his apples into the cellar and sorts over again. He 
gets from eighty cents to one dollar per bushel when he sells, but would 
only get about forty cents if he sold early, 

J. S. Harris— What would comprise Wisconsin apples? Whenever 
Wisconsin raises an abundance of such apples as we took down south, 
liondle them carefully aud pack as we ought to, they will sell better 
than any other a[ plea south. There will be no trouble about selling 
them if we get the apples. There wore some apples shown at the pomo- 
logical show from Minnesota and Wisconsin, that people from all over 
the United States were loading us down with questions of how we were 
growing them in these wilds, etc 

President— I know nothing about marketing apples but I have had 
considerable experience in marketing small fruits. Few people realize 
what a market there is in the far west. I am sending berries iCO miles 
and I get good results. 1 have had a man this summer, looking up the 
market in the far west and it has exceeded my expectations. I believe 
if the people of Baraboo who grow fruit will go there to look it up it 
will pay them. Look for your market in the nonh, in northern Wiscon- 
sin, in Minnesota and the Dakotas If you do not wish to go there, often 
a well directed letter will give you good resalts. You have no idea of 
theamount of fruit received in Minneapolis! I believe it is the third 
lai^est distributing center in the United States. I believe, from my 
own experience, that we can get along very largely without commission 
men. We do not sell our best fruit to them; if we have something sandy 
or soft that we do not wish to put our stencil upon we ship to ci 
sion men. 



A proposition was made to hold one meeting at Devil's Lake but upon 
discussion by the members it was voted not to do so. 
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you want a light one. In spraying for grapes we sprayed for a fungus 
and our experi i ent in this direction vaaone of the first made in Amer- 
ica, You can spray your potatoes and do it very quickly. 

It takes one gallon of mixture to spray a tree of from twelve to four- 
teen feet in diameter that will bear ten to twelve bushels of apples; you 
will need one man to help, and a team, I b^ve sprayed for grape rot 
and mildew just after the vines were put up. You can buy blue vitriol 
tor five cent« per pound by the barrel; in less quantities for eight cents. 
On about 800 bearing vines I used over two barrels. 

I spray strawberries with Bordeaux mixture for rust; it ^ important 
in using this mixture that you keep it well stirred. 

Prof. Goff baa not told you half of what he has done. We are just od 
the threshold of spraying and I expect the time will come when every 
farmer will have his spraying apparatus. Insects are becoming more 
numerous all the time and we shall need to spray more. 

Adjourned. 



EVENING MEETING. 



ARBOR DAY IN SCHOOLS. 
FsoF. F. A. HOTCHINB, Department of Education, Madiiion. 

[Mr. Hutchina gave a very able address which was not taken down by 
the reporter.— Secketabt.] . 

J. B. Harris^I desire to make a motion. We need something more 
than base ball and manual training to continue the progress of our 
civilization, our ableand genial president has helped the way along and 
the motion I wis'-i to make is that we extend Mr. Hutcbius a vote of 
thanks for the very able address he has given this evening. 

Motion prevailed. 
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OUT DOOR EDUCATION BY DOING. 
Pbof. Chestbb W, Smith, KUbouiD City. 

a consent of the masses of America, by the logic of 
events and the test of time, our public school system has been, and is, 
not only a success but a necessary contingent to the very life of a demo- 
cratic form of gOTemment, necessary to the success of uairersal suffrage 
necessary to the happiness ot a liberty loving people. 

Self at) led keepers of the educational fold may cry wolf ! wolf! when 
there is no wolf in that political direction at lea^t. 

The school house is embowered too suugly in the hearts of all the 
people to be stampeded by any class or faction. I do not therefore 
come before this representative body, insanely waving a danger signaL 
I come to you as a member of this convention to suggest methods and 
thoughts as to the cultivation of a kind of plant known as the genus 
homo. We are all striving for proeress. 

No system nor institution, can long remain at a standstill. 

This convention is an evidence of the desire for knowledge and 
enlightenment, upon one of the great branches, of human industry. 

In educational circles progress is also desired. We are reaching out 
for better ways of rearing boys and girls [from their mothers' arms tu 
the world's rough grasp. How shall we cause two boys to grow up honest 
and industrious where but one grew before? 

One of the problems yet unsolved, is how to stem the increasing tend- 
ency of parents to surrender the entire education of their children, to 
the nine months in the year, four weeks m the month, five days in the 
week and six hours in the day, of public school. 

In that great representative body, the Wisconsin State Teachers' As- 
sociation, the presidents address last winter placed this as a first consid- 
eration, in "educational reforms " "If the progress of the child is not 
as rapid as heridity might demand who is blamed for depriving him 
of his inheritance? The teacher. Who is responsible for unamiable 
traits? the teacher, Who bears the chief burden of responsibility tor 
defects discovered in the system by critical if not unfriendly eyes? 
The teacher. We have too long played the Jorkins to this Spenlow 
and it is but proper that we assert ourselves to the extent of placing 
responsibility where it justly belongs." 

When the nature of the child is stained by the vices of the homo 
where should we look with deprecatory eye for the person respon- 
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Bible Tor the standard of morality by which the action- in the achool is 
judged? 

It may be said we are lacking in esecutory power and hence are 
powerless to eradicate these evils. But we need not condone them as 
we do by our silence as to the real offenders and-our willingness to be- 
come their scapegoat. "Carthage muet fall" was a burden of a 
itoman'3 oratory; and Carthage tell. Have we no resource in persistent 
and innisteut declaration of the facts? No power of resistance bat the 
interposition of the weak personality of the teacher, weak because "suf- 
ferance is the badge of alt his tribe?" Then the pen is not mightier 
than the sword and "men have lost their reason." 

The above is from Supt. John Nagle's president's address. 

A prominent business man of onr city said to me last week. "I can 
tell what kind of a school we are having by the way children behave on 
the street." 

That it is not right, and will not do, for parents to shun the responsi- 
bility of their children's training, is as plain a nnison as ever entered 
the brain of reasoning man. 

One of the grinding pebbles making this one sided educational system 
is the wrong idea constantly held by parents, and too many teachers, ss 
to the nature, the definition even, of education. 

Education should be recognized asmade by the snm total of theinfia- 
ences and impressions which surround the plastic mind of the human 
being from the time he is born not only but from the time both Ms 
parents are born to the death of the individual. 

Education may tend downward as well as upward in the scale of human 
. well-being. 

To be rightly and easily educated, one must bewell balanced by nature, 
must have good parents and good blood physically. 

What we as teachers rightly protest against, rightly for parents and 
their children and in justice to ourselves, is that people so persist in 
eending their children to school with the idea that they get all their 
education there. 

Take one feature of education, that of the will, and the training to 
industry aud honesty, probably the most important, for most other 
faculties largely depend upon these. 

In cities and villages, business men are engrossed in their ddly cares 
»nd problems of trade. Their boys are expected to attend school, but 
have nothing in particular to do the other two-thirds of their time. 

The mothers have seldom the executive ability if they have theoppor- 
tuuity and good sense to find stay-at-home-ative employment for their 
boys. 

Both parents believe in school. The father fondly assures himself 
that while he had to work bard in his younger days, his boysshall spend 
2— H. 
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that time "gettifig an education." He seldom reasons that the work h» 
"had to do was tlw beat education a boy can possibly have. Bnt they 
trast implicitly in the school, and they don't believe in finding fault 
with the teacher either. They are proud of their school and their 
children attend as regularly an they can coax them to. The public press- 
iauds the Jtablic school, all the people say emen and every body ia satis- 
fied. But school is out and the education of the boys goes right on, the 
two-thirde of the time spent out of the school must be countod, in sum- 
miog up the educative infiuences surrounding the boys. 

In fact tor the kind of boys we are seeking to save, time out of school 
lias the advantage all around, for these boys love the great freeout doors,, 
and their hearts are willing converts to these out door exhortations. 
Right here let me £ay that there is less danger for girls, for home duties 
require more of the girls' lime than of the boys', and the tendency of 
girls to shun school duties is not so marked as that of boys. Thisisone- 
cause of the preponderance of girl graduates. 

The boy who spends his time out of school hours constantly searcbiug- 
for amusement, who is always defending and never assaulting, who has- 
just enough work to learn to hate it and to shun it, will become expert 
in means to shirk every duty, will leam the ways of the idler, will lose- 
the ability to conquer a difficult taak, and forget the bliss of success. 

He will enjoy the company of loafers, and do every task assigned 
under protest. He will be educated in how not to do a thing, and by 
long practice will become as proficient as the beggarly tr mp of the' 
streets. 

A minister said to me last month, "No wonder minister's sons some- 
tiines turn out badly they have nothing to do. I have sent my boy,"'f 
said he, " on to a farm to work during vacation and he works hard too. 
He thinks he is earning money but I know he is gettiiLg an experience 
that w'll do him more go d than ten times the money he can earn."' 
That p r nt realized that his son was beiug educated as much as bene- 
fi ally by his out door work in vacations, as by the lessons he learns in 
school But this is the point, that by his work in the field he gains a- 
self ret an e and habits of steady appliance, that make him an easy 
conquerer when be enters the school rnom. 

Three-fourths of our best and greatest men come from rural homes. 
Our best working pupils to-day in the high schools, come from the 
country. Why? Because on the farm are lessons of industry. 

On the farm duties must be done in their season, tasks must be fin- 
ished after once begun, and the great quiet hopeful atmosphere of th& 
country teaches a lesson of perseverance, freedom, faith in God and a 
dependence upon self. 

The environments of Ihe village with its depot and lazy curiosity of 
incoming trains, its business street with the never pbseut loafing places^ 
the livery stable, the barber shop with its death dealing Police Gazette^ 
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and lower down the saloons with their miasmatic atmosphere, all are 
open to impress the vacant mind of the boy who has nothing to do 
but to kill time. Such influences educate downward; they graduate 
tramps. 

Then In the cities and villages what a "mad craze for amusement" 
seems to be hedging even every l>enevolent society about, and their 
number is legion. The chief end of man so far as the young people are 
concerned should be changed to read: "To have fun eternally and en- 
joy it forever." I am no pessimist, but is there not in this endless 
round of pleasure parties, sociables to keep alive different societies and 
1 educational lodges and the literary meetiogs etc., etc.. etc. 
3 to clear thinking and thorough application in the school 
room? 

The hopes and desires of the temi>erance reformer are divine. But 
when a juvenile lodge develops more evil than good in its innocent and 
yielding members, should we or should we not protest; protest against 
the indifference of parents aa to the out of school education of their 
ohildren. 

What shall be done then with the boy who has run the gauntlet of the 
temptations and influences mentioned when September arrives and nino 
o'clockseeshisshufflingform "creeping like snail, unwillingly to school". 
Admitting that he is an exception to pupils but not to schools, for wo 
shall find such boys in nearly every school. But we are ambitious, we 
want our educational system to reach and enrich every boy and every 
girl. We want universal education in the right direction and we have 
an unpleaa<int feeling that the growing tramp evil, when tramps are so 
often gifted with some knowledge gained in schools, is not compliment- 
ary to all elements in our system ol education. What shall be done 
with these exceptional boys then? 

The inability of parents to correct errors long continued renders the 
very idea of using force absurd. 

In the first place school is not the kind of medicine the boy needs. 
He should be put to steady out door work if possible, hut if expelling 
such boys from school simply turns them into the street, then expulsion 
is a crime, whatever traits the boys may manifest to disturb the school, 
unless they can be sent to the reform school. 

But I have no message here for the teacher, partly because what Supt. 
Nasle says is true. Hear him: 

"The evolution of the teacher has not reached such a degree of per- 
fection that we may truthfully pronounce him good. But he is so far 
in advance of the other members constituting the system of which he is 
a part, there is dauaer they will relieve themselves of the performance 
of those duties through which progress comes, impose them on him and 
hold him to a strict accountability for the trust." 

I havebeen told that the child isabom naturalist andrealizes it. The 
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boy who hates the dull round of Bchool lessons, the conflnement of the 
school room, after ao long enjoying perfect freedom to go and come as 
he pleased, might be interested in the study of nature, and so lead up 
to habits of industry and persevertmce? Never, or, at least, hardly ever 
by the teacher alone. The problem is harder than that. 

A recent writer in the lUinoit School Journal aaya: "A great deal of 
this new education consists in setting the boy to chopping basswood 
with a good sharp ax when he ought to be at work on hickory, oak and 
and hard maple. Work is work and play is play. 

Play study is a beautiful thing to fool doting parents with, but it 
dwarfs the intellects of the children," 

The schools of Clay and Jackson and Webster were not better methods 
of making learning easier, nor teaching mo e dazzliogly brilliant to the 
occasional vieitor, but many of the schools of the past were better in 
making work harder and so disciplining and toughening the will to 
intenser and more persistent effort: The boys must be held responsible 
early in life for duties performed. 

They must be laught to stay with a job until it is done, all done, done 
alone, the litter cleared away and the room put in order. 

The teacher can make his life more endurable for a time, especially if 
he be not troubled with remorse, by amusing instead of disciplining 
and training, but let noparent imagine his boy's faculties being educated 
to perform useful and successful life work, when every real duty makes 
him a shirk, and who never has any use for a task that makes him 

As a wor c most easily obtainable, most congenial to the boy's nature, 
and most productive of results in the way of habits of industry and 
honesty, horticulture stands first. 

Of course there c&n be no way to reach parents mho "love thir boys 
not wisely but too well, and who can not see the dear things suffer until 
they get older, etc., etc. Neither can we expect the improvident parent 
to provide such means of saving their boys; but the boys who have 
nothing in particular to do, nearly always come from wealthy parents 
who can afford, Snancially, to rear them in idleness. We all understand 

The boy who is given a patch of ground to plant and care for, end who 
is assisted to stit^k to it until results are realized, is sure to get as 
valuable lessons in discipline, as he would in several terms of school. 
This is not unheard of, nor is it yet so very popular. (The work this 
society is doing.) 

A father came to me not many years ago and said: "I want Albert to 
go to school; he issixteenyears old, undisciplined, soft handed and never 
has done any work. I know," said this parent, "that I should have set 
him to doing something but I've been away from home a good deal and 
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his mother has no oontrol over him. Nov what he needa is disciplinmK, 
I set him to hoeing potatoes last week, and he stuck to the job until it 
was ended; be hurried it through so that it was not half done. I praised 
him for sticking to it, but I supposed I aught to have made him do the 
work right, but I hate to discourage the boyl Now 111 try and get him 
to attend school and I want him to work, I dont care so much what he 
does if he only gets out^of that listless don't-care-a-tive way, and of giv- 
ing up everything be undertakes after it's half done." 

This parent is not an'exception to this exceptional class. 

In the first place'the boy had inherited the father's tendency toward 
ficklemindedness, and by no system of training had the father tried to 
correct this evil in his'son. 

"A word to the wise is sufficient," but teachers must be careful when 
they undertake, in individual cases, to instruct parents how to manage 
their children. 

The most glaring defect in our system of education, says Herbert 
Spencer, is the total lack of any instruction as to the rearing of children, 
the training of parents to^be'parenta. 

Teachers must ahnn the entire responsibility of the child's education. 
They must preach and protest against the assumption that the few hoars 
of school life can train tohabitsof industry a boy who at home has never 
tasted anything but the sweets of idleness and amusement. 

But teachers can do something in this line. 

I have never succeeded in making such boys good thinkers and work- 
ers, but I have kept them in school and aroused their ambitions. 

1 have set them to work upon outdoor tasks, which they performed 
better than their school room duties. 

I have found them capable of managing a picnic better than some of 
their intellectual superiors. 

I have found them willing to delce and tinker at an old second hand 
electric machine until they received as much benefit in real thinking as 
a good lesson in algebra would accomplish. 

I have apppointed such boys upon an important committee, to their 
and the school's inQoite surprise, and then labored with them, sociably 
until they worked in harmony with the seotiment of the school. 

I have trusted them to the very limit of their strength, to find them 
growing stronger by the experience. 1 have charged them with ingrat- 
itude, but seldom or never with willful dishonesty. I have warned them 
against disgrace but seldom threatened them with bodily pain. But I 
have never found a cure for inherited evils aggravated by improper home 
management. 

The question of education transcends all others, for the execution 
depends upon the training, the result of a system depends upon the in- 
telligence of the people. When we engage a man to work for us we want 
to Jtnow only, ivhat can hf di>? _, 
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All recommendatioDS, all certificates and diplomas, are onlj so many 
viaja he has of tryiag to indicate what he can do. But we are not cer- 
tain of his value until we see him do things, aod examine the results. 

So with the boy- Is he learning to do things? Is he learning to bring 
all his faculties into harmonious action to accomplish deOnite results? 
Is he daily comprehending and expanding by doing? Then he is being 
educated. But if he is only pretending and assuming to do, if he Is in- 
capable of continued thinking, if he willingly rests with a duty half 
done, if he is clogged and cloyed with half digested intellectual tasks, he 
is not being educated but ruined and should be taken from the school 
room and set to doing something. In the workshop he can feel the 
answers to his problems. In the garden he can realize the relation be- 
tween the weed dividend and the hoe divisor. He can comprehend the 
fruit product resulting from the multiplicand of seed by the multiplier 
of cultivation. 

Finally let there be a more general and more intelligent recogaltioo of 
the importance of out-door education by doing. 

Let teachers keep up the demand for parental responsibility and we 
shall see better results from our schools, and the future citizen's respect 
and gratitude to his parents will be as sincere as they often are now cer- 
emonial. 



THE RELATION OF INSECTS TO PLANTS. 
Miss Mauie Myers, Baraboo. 

Insects are usually regarded as being injurious to plant lite, but after 
studying the habits of these little creatures, we find we have many 
friends among them. Many of the beautiful plants with which we are 
now blessed could never thrive if it were not for the numerous insects 
which live about them. 

As the old saying is. "It takes all kind of people to make our world," 
so it may be said that it takes all kinds of insects to make their world. 
Though some insects are obnoxious while upon others depend the lives 
of many handsome flowers, yet all have their si>ecial missions. 

During the bright spring mornings in the early part of May, many 
larvae first wake to behold the freshness of earth. There they lie upon 
the rich green leaves quietly enjoying the warm sunshine. After a few 
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investigations, the new comers find the leaves to be very (tratifylng to 
their appetites. They devour this food with a relish and thrive upon it 
until they reach their maturity. Duriog this time, they have uncon- 
-scioualy greatly injured the plant. 

A little later in the season, after the corn has bf gun to grow nicelyi 
the farmer disc vers that some hills seem to be dying. Upon examiu' 
ing them he finds to his sorrow that the cut worms have come into his 
field and are noiselessly stealing his cnro from him; this is not a pleasing 
<liscovery, but such trials must often be endured. 

\bout this time, also large holes begin to appear in the potato leaves; 
the mischief maker proves to be the well known potato bug with which - 
so many have had experience. 

At the present time, one may observe in some fields of whea*, oats and 
Tje, straws covered with hundreds of little black bugs; they greatly 
damage the grain until it is cut and then if there happens to be a corn 
field near they soon take possession of it. These are the much dreaded 
chinch bugs which are so troublesome. 

During the summer months, brown spots may often be noticed in the 
meadows, pastures and lawna. The sweet green grass which early in 
^he spring made them fresh and beautiful isdying; on upturning asmall 
piece of sod, the large, white grub worms will be found working busily 
at the roots of the grass. So the poor little plants after doing theirbest 
to grow were obliged to give up in dispair. 

We are very thankful to learn that all insects are not so vicious as to 
lie continually robbing innocent plantlets of their lives. Many insects 
-deposit their eggs either upcn leaves or in stems, and the larvs hatcbed 
froni these eggs injure the plant. But some insects deposit their eggs 
in the ground and the larvee instead of living upon vegetable matter, 
live upon larvae which are harmful to plants The larv» of the tiger 
beetle do much good as they destroy hundreds of worms', bugs and flies. 
Another faithful friend of plants is the little spotted lady bug. It is a 
great lover of those ruisances known to many of you as the plant and 
the bark lice. It is said that no agency known can destroy these little 
jiests so fast. Bees, moths, wasps, and butterflies are equally well dis- 
posed towards plants. They are constantly doing good to the pretty 
little blossoms. 

As the bee goes flitting about the woods in search of food, his atten- 
tion is attracted by a pleasant odor; he at once sets out to discover the 
■source of it, and soon flnds it to be a pretty white flower; he lights upon 
"the brim, and at the base of the petals perceives a rich store of honey; 
he sips it up, but as he flies away, he wears a little yellow cap put on 
unbeknown to him by the anthers of the flower. Soon after, he flnds 
another white, fragrant blossom which tempts him to enter. As he does 
so, the stigma hits him on the head and knocks off bis yellow cap. The 
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bee is well pleased with hts anpply of honey, but ha has anoonscioasly 
paid tor it by bringing the fertilising pollen to the blo-soms. 

It has been said, "tf it was not for the humble bee, the crimsoa clover 
fields would be banished from our landscapes." 

lusects are also greatly attracted by the bright colored flowers, for in 
them they usually find food, and the flowere in return receive the pol- 
len nhich is brought to them from other flowers. But not all coloring 
of petals is for the purpose of decoying insects. The peculiar color of 
some flowers and the dark spots upon others protect their nectar from 
onweloome insects. No insecte visit a dull yellow flower or a spotted, 
lily except the bee and flies. 

Many flowers that are of a tubular shape and whose nectar is beyond 
the reach of all insects except the night flying hauk moth, bloom at- 
night. As the little moth takes his nightly journey, he is often attracted 
by the gleaming appearance of some flower. As he approaches, he !» 
greeted with sweet perfume and is soon Invited to a feast of honey. 
After enjoying t, he leaves, carrying with him a store of golden powder 
which he deposits upon another blossom. In this manner, the evening 
primrose and orchids gain perpetuity tbrough the visits of this little moth. 

Not all insects are thus feasted; should it be their misfortune to light 
upon an insectiverous plant, they would be feasted upon. 

If you examine the leaves of the pitcher plant which grows in our- 
marshes, yon will And numerous little bristles which all point down- 
ward. At the base of the leaf, you will probably find the bodies of 
insects. As an insect lights upon the outside of the leaf, he is made 
happy by flading honey all about him and the increasing sweetness of 
the honey entices him to the brim; from there, he wanrlers farther and 
farther into the leaf, little dreaming of evil; when he finally concludes 
to return, his trouble begins; bristles stick him ia the face like so many 
bayonets and he is finally forced to remain there and die. 

The sundew is another lover of insect food. It is a very small plant. 
which also grows in marches; its leaves are nearly circnlar and around. 
its edges are little bristle like appendages, called tentacles, bearing ou 
the ends what appears to be a drop of dew, but beiug really a gland 
giving out a peculiar secretion. When an insect is ao unfortunate as tO' 
lodge upon a leaf, it is caught in this secretion; the tentacles quietly 
fold over it as one's fingers over the palm of the hand; as soon as the 
insect is made fast, more dew is secreted and the victim is rapidly dis- 
posed of. After the digestion, the tentacles straighten out again and. 
are ready to embrace another fly or ant. 

The Venus fly trap has a leaf whose shape resembles that of an opened 
steel rat trap; about the edges are little thorn like appendages, aod in 
the center of each half of tbe leaf are three or four thorns. Instantly 
after an insect has settled upon the trap, it springs shut, the edges 
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interlocking and so immediately putting the small prisooer to death. 
The plant is thus made happy by having a fat little bug for its lunch. 
An acid which is secreted by the leaf and poured over its surface, helps 
to digest the food. 

Thus we have seen that some insects are injurious to plants while 
many are friends to them, but in either case, we find an iaterresting re- 
lationship existing between the insects and the plants, the one dei>eud- 
ing upon the other. The observation of their habits with relation to each 
other is very instructive, and should be pursued by more of the youDg 
people, especially by those who intend to engage in horticulture, that 
thoy may distinguish between their insect friends and their insect 



Mks. Hugh Kelley, Baraboo. 

"The essence of originality isnot that It creates new material but that 
it ii^vents new combinatiuns of material " We know that Shakespeare's 
genius is at no other time so incoutestably sovereign as when he borrows 
most— when he adapts or moulds the old chronicl s and ''Italian origi- 
nals" which awaited so long the hand that made them live and move. 
And then to march out of the dead level and do or say something thor- 
oughly original is to lie designated a "crank," an unenviable notoriety 
scarcely to be coveted. Therefore, if in this paper I keep in the beaten 
track it will be because of the abundance of material at band and other 



The violet iia well known flower, as it is found in most of the tem- 
perate regions Some botanists give as high as 200 species of this plant 
but it is doubtful if really half that number exist. Prof. Gray accredits 
about eighteen species to the region east of the Mississippi Three or 
four of these are found in Europe, and several are peculiar to the far 
west. Probably thirteen varieties may be found in this state 

Nearly all violets are perennial with a short, thick root stalk. A few 
have a leafy branching stem. Others a naked flower stalk springing di- 
rectly from the root stalk The seed pod when ripe breaks in three 
valves, the edges fold together and expel the seeds. A very interestin 
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fact. aad. one not generally known, is that many of the rarer species pro- 
duce, besides their showy flowers, others in which the petals do not de- 
velop These are hidden among the leaves at the root-stalk and produo« 
seed more aboadantly than the handsome flowers, thus mutely testi^- 
ing to their usefulness while lacking beauty Some of our violets are 
among the most showy to be found, but are either quite scentless, or with 
only a slight odor 

The hooded violet is found all the way from three to twelve inches high. 
It is the most abundant species growing about here, and finds a home in 
low, damp or swampy ground; it farms large clamps of very fine fiowera 
ranging in color from deep to pale violet and sometimes vaiigated with 
white. This plant gets its name "hooded violet" because the heart- 
shaped leaf has its sides rolled inward at the base when young, making 
a perfect monk's hood in sbapn. 

The bird's foot violet is foundnext in abundance in sandy places, with 
large, pale lilac-purple flowers. The leaves are finely cut and of a beau- 
tiful gray-green. It is a lovely plant for the garden, fiowering nearly 
all sumnier Sometimes the two upper petals are so deep and velvety 
in color ns to resemble a pansy 

Out west at the other side of the Rockies, this species is called lark- 
spur violet. The only difference seems to be in the division of the 

The arrow-leaved violet with bearded fiowers, looking large for the size 
of the plant, is found growing in drier places, and named from the arrow- 
shaped leaf. 

There is the lance-leaved and primrose-leaved violet with white flow- 
ers, the names derived also from the shape of the leaf. In the Indry 
violet the short stalked leaves lie flat on the ground. 

The blind violet has s i all white fiowers, faintly sweet scented, andheart 
shaped or kidney-shaped leaves. The only yellow flowered species of this 
kind is the round-leaved, viola rotund if oliax. The petals have small 
brown streaks. 

Among the leafy stemmed violets is our American variety of the 
European dog violet. This is a low plant with creeping branches and 
small light violet flowers. 

The long spurred violet has the lower petal of the pale violet flower 
marked with purple lines and a spur full one-half inch long. 

The pale violet and downy violethave spurs muchshorterthan the yel- 
lowish corolla. 

The Canada violet grows from one to two feet high, having a very short 
spur with the petals white above and purple tinged beneath. 

Several of the European violets are cultivated, the best known species 
being the pansy. The field pansy is a common weed in England, and is 
found growing like a native on our far western coast. The wild pansy 
Is exceedingly variable and more than a dozen specie have been ma/Ae by 
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European botanists. It is an annual, a biennial and sometimes a s hort- 
lived perennial. The flowers are variable in color, being purple, fellow 
or white; and sometimes all of these colors in the same plant. Many 
fanciful names have been given this species in different countries. 
Among them we find "Hearts ease," '"None -so -pretty," "Nancy- pretty," 
* 'Love-in -idleness," "Kiss-me-at-the -garden-gate," "Johnny-jump-up," 
■"Pink-of-my-John," and "Jump -up -and- kiss -me." 

The cultivated pansy has been made very familiar as well as very pop- 
ular by our specialist, Mr. Wm, Toole, who has sn endless variety of this 
most beautiful flower. The sweet violet is widely distributed over Rus- 
sia, Asia and Europe and is highly prized as a garden plant. This little 
plant is well known and universally loved for its sweetness. 

A single flower will perfume a room with its delightful arom-. It l8 
perfectly hardy and flowers freely in spring. Plants may be increased 
by offsets and these may be transplanted in the spring or fall. The 
violet flowers well in the house in winter if not kept too hot and dry. 
In order to raise from seed it is necessary to sow the seeds as soon as 
Tipened, as even in a few days they loose their germinating power. For 
this reason they are not offered for sale by seed men. 

Inoold climates like ours, by a little proper management flowers can be 
obtained plentifully at the close of winter or early spring. In order to 
have success follow the instructions given for pansy culture, by special- 
ists and success will be assured. With cultivation many varieties are 
produced,mostly double, and varying in color from white to dark purple. 
The Nepolitau is not a hardy variety but used much by florists on 
account of the many flowers produced. The horned violet is used large- 
ly for bedding purposes in Europe It produces large pale purplish 
flowers, but is not often found in this country as our hot summers are 
injurious to it. 

Aside from the beauty of this flower, and Scott tells us: — 

The violet In her greenwood bower. 
Where bircnen bough with hazels mingle. 

May boast itself the fairest flower 
In glen, or corpse, or forest dingle— 

I will mention some things for which it is used: 

From the roots are produced an emetic called violine. Sirup of violets 
is largely used in medicine, especially for infants. This sirup may also 
lie used as a test for acids and alkalies. The viole comes sixth on the 
list in ritrength for perfumes. At Nice, violets and mignonette are grown 
In immense quantities for this purpose, giving employment to numbers 
■of people. Solomon says: "Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart," 
showing even in ancient times in what high estimation perfume was 
held. Ancient physicians are said to have prescribed this as medicine. 
Itisalsostutedby good authority that after the destruction of theclove 
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tree on the island of Ternate, the colour suffered from ravage of dis- 
eases, before unknown. Also that employea of perfume factories 
escapei cholera when that dread disease was epidemia. Egyptians used 
perfamesand ointments for embalming their dead, aa well as for domes- 
tic ases. In the ancient tombs many of the ointments and perfumes 
are still fouud in boxes of various material, aad strangely enough a few 
still retain the ecient. We find in Exodus whore Moses ia told to pre- 
pare the oil of holy ointment from '■he principal spicos— myrrh, sweet 
cinnamon, sweet calannus, cassia and olive oil "compounded after the 
art of the perfumer," 

The PhoeniciEins, Assyrians, and Persians of antiQoity are known to 
nave made extensive use of pertumes as well as the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. The Greeks frequently annointed themselves twice and even 
thrice a day with pomatums and perfumes. Even their wines were per- 
fumed by infusing into them violets, roses and hyacintiifi, the beginning 
perhaps of alcholio perfume. 1 n ancient histori* a we find very full accounta 
given of the extraodinary varieties of perfumes used under different 
Roman Emperors. Fragrant tapers and incense were used in the 
Catholic church as early as the year 496. During the middle ages France 
and Italy were conspicuous for the manufacture of perfumes. In Eti(r> 
land durint^ the time of Shakespeare and Dean Swift, perfumes were very 
fasbiomible and the shops a resort for loungers Paris and London are 
now the chief centers of the manufacture. The south of France is 
especially adapted to the growing of aromatic plants. In the United 
States many essential oils are prepared from wintergreen, sassafras and 
other sweet scented plants. Fruits, seeds, woods, flowers and vegetable 
products are used, and by skillful combining, scents are obtained, which 
imitate the odor of flowers which are uot themselves used in the pre- 
paration. For instance, the gt^nuine heliotrope is not so fine an odoraa 
the imitation. ThiL< latter is known as white heliotrope and is made 
from a combination of violets and vanilla and has a soporific ter>dencyif 
breathed for any length of time. The distinguishing mark of the violet 
in perfume is lightness and purity, while that of tuberose Is strength. 
The rose geranium makes an elegant pertump nearly as good as attar of 
rosea. The lily-of-the-valley produces one of the richest perfumes, while 
lemon, orange and daffodil are very fine 

Although the manufacture of perfume or the growing of flowers is 
nothing in this country to what it is in Europe, it-will doubtless surprise 
many persons to learn that the nursery of floral interests in the United 
States now reach a value of nearly 842,000,0^0, and claims and empire of 
more than 170,000 acres. In the last ten years the popular love for 
flowers has grown to a remarkable extent. Its significance is more 
apparent when we remember that prior to 1800 there were but two 
nurseries in the United States, one of these in New York, the other in 
Connecticut, _^ 
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The flower market in Covent Garden is greater than any we have, but 
the general price of flowers is one-third less in New York than in 
London. 

John Borroaghs claims a greater per cent, of our native flowers are 
odorilerous than those of Europe, Of the ^,200 kinda which grow there 
only 420 or ten per cent, are fragrant. The commonest flowers are the 
white ones of which there are 1,191 kinds Less than one-fifth of these 
are odoriferous. Of 951 kinds of yellow flowers seventy-seven are sweet 
scented; of the S23 red kinds eighty-four; of the 594 blue kinds thirty-one 
of the 308 violet blue kinds but thirteen are fragrant. 

Schubeler, the Norwegian botanist, states that flowers that are white in 
the south become violet in the far north And nowhere else is found 
so intense a bine violet as in Norway. 

"Sweet flower, where'er thou be. 
In valley, or woodland free, 
Thou, by thy sweet modest face, 
Hast in our hearts won a place. 
Spring in her train ne^er can brin^ 
A more welcome offering 
Than blue violets 



Moved by the secretary that Miss Myers and Mrs. Kelley be elected 
honorary members of the society for the ensuing year. Carried. 

A.J.Phillips — I wish to say something about the second paper that was 
road, for it appealed to me forcibly {Out Door Education by Doing). 1 
keep my boys away from the livery stables and manage to keep them 
busy on the farm. I took my oldest boy to the state fair last fall and he 
learned that to raise apples and beat such men as Mr. Hirschinger he 
would have to work. I think if yon would all read and re-read that pa- 
per after it is published it would do you all good. I think the paper 
ought to be commended. 

Motion made and carried to make Prof. Chester W. Smith an honorary 
member; of the society. 

Adjonmed. 
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Thursday A. M,, June 30. 
Vice President Tcwle in the cttair. 

THE EVAPORATION OP FRUITS. 
By Prof. E. S. Ooff, Madison. 

Prof. E. S. Uoft.— I have not prepared » formal paper on this subject but 
I hare taken Bome pains to look up the marketa, and will give briefly Bome 
of the Bgurefl. The price taken was in January of each jear and in the 
New York market. 
In lB8d, thf market price was 15-16} c. per lb. 

1B87 17-18 cperlb. 

1883 33-24 cperlb. 

1889 18-ai cperlb. 

ISiHI 23-34 o. per lb. 

1801 29 cperlb. 

1893 15-16 c per lb. 

The average is about 18 c. Only in the last year can the producers of 
evaporated raspberries be said to have lost. 
I can see no bope of anv profit in evaporated black berries. 
I will close by reading an extract from The Jtaral A'ew Yorker. 

[El trace from Eural Kew Voiker, 1(91, pajtea 4S, elc] 
THE EVAPORATED FRUIT INDUSTRY. 

[A coi.Ti^rsation between Cha''. A. Green and Mr. Doyle, the best posted 
man ia western New York regarding dried fruit.] 

' Mr. Grten: ■What about Ihe fall in price of evaporated black rnspber- 
ri(sf Vi'by bas Ihe price been so reduced.' 

"Mr. Doyle: 'The evaporated industry has about reached its maiimum 
development in western New York. Some years ago, perhaps five or six, 
evaporated apples and avaporated raspberries were the only dried fruits 
prepared in the eastern states and cffered to consumers throughout the 
entire country. The result was that with the improved methods of evapor- 
ation they twcame very profitable, and not only were they used in large 
quantities in this country, but also abroad. In the past three or four 
years California has become such a prominent competitor for business and 
has such a variety of fruits of such a fine quality, so different from ours 
in the east, and at comparatively low prices, that the buyers and dealers 
throughout the country have said -We want a larger variety for our peo 
pie; we have grown tired of Ihe tame fruits;' so that California fruit prod- 
ucts have rapidly come to the front.' 
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" 'Is not New York the natural home oE the raspberrj?' 

" 'Yes. but it seems to grow as well in California, though it ia not grown 
there yet to any considerable extent.' 

" 'What are the principal evaporated fruits of California?' 

" 'The apricot, peach, prune and nectarine; dried figs and raieinsara the 
principal fruits.' 

" 'Can the fruits you name be produced there cheaper in proportion than 
our evaporated black capa here ?' 

" 'A lai^e proportion of the exp-nse is in curing. In California the 
process of drjing ia principally carried on by the natural heat of the sun. 
growers have a more favorable climate for curing and have less to fear 
from injury to their crops by the action of the elements, and the climate 
is more even and more regular than oura, affording a better and much 
longer period to harvest the fruit. This, with their method in drying, 
gjves a great advantage in cheapness. Besides, their system of irrigation 
is very conducive to success in the pruduciion of these and other fruite. 
They produce a very good quality, but their fruits do not possess the 
boquet or flavor of our eastern kinds.' 

" 'Then it would seem that the reduced price for black capa will con- 

" 'Unless the area devoted to their culture should be decreased. The 
present price is from thirteen to thirteen and one-half cents per pound — 
values as low as ever known.' 
" 'The cost of production is greater than that, is it not?' 
" ' The cost is from 18 to 20 cents per pound under the most favorable 
conditions.' 



'■ 'Where is the center of the black raspberry industry?' 

"'Three-fourths of the production of the United States is confined lo 
three counties of Hew York — Wayne, Yates and Monroe.' 

"'Why is tbe dried blackberry so cheap as compared with the rasp- 
berry ? ' 

'■ ' The blackberry is produced largely in the southern states, gathered by 
the colored people at simply the expense of gathering. It ia dried by the 
heat of ibe sun, and as it grows abundantly there it is produced at the 
least possible cost.' 

" 'To my mind the blackberry is superior lo the raspberry ; is it ko ccn 
eidered generally? ' 

"'Many peopleprefer it totlie rispberry in the dried form. It is, how- 
ever, very much inferior because the drying is poorly done, A large 
percentage of the fruit coming from the south being more or less fermented. 
Its poor quality causes the low price.' 

" 'A good quality would probably brin^ higher prices?" 

'"Yes slightly higher, but the trade of the country has become soaccus- 
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tomed to using this inferior Rrade at the low vftlaea that dealers will not 
piy without great reliictiaca much h'gher prices.' 

" 'Then in ;poar opinion in proportion as the production of raspberries is 
decreased the price wUI increase, but perhaps not sufBcientlj to warrant 
planting now?' 

'"The price will undoubtablj increase if the production is decreased. 
The object of the grower of raspberries should be to sell bis crop in the 
fresh state, for it is onlj at a time of a glut when the canningfactorieswill 
not bu; them and when the consuming markets have sufficient thathecan 
dr; them with an; hope of getting a profit from their sale.' 

'"Small fruits should be mjatly sold in the fresh state. especiallyred and 

black raspberries and fine quality of blackberries • * * The evaporator 
should be employed to utilize the surplus product, that which cannot be 
easily marketed. 

'■The tendency of those engaged in evaporaticg for the past few years 
has been to produce inferior grades and I think this is a great mistake. 
Buyers are now reluctant to purchase qualities which might have been 
considered prime and merchantable some years ago. The consumer de- 
mands a higher grade of every thing in the evaporated fruit line. He 
wants better varities, better qualities, aud he wants them prepared and 
preserved in the best possible manner. It is very difficult to find a market 
at any price for fruit that has not been properly cured or that has not been 
sufficiently dried.' " 

"I think perhaps I have covered the ground as the outlook does not eeem 
to be very encouraging." 



DISCUSSION . 

Geo. J. Kellogg— If we are going to have such summers aa this the 
season will do the evaporating fo blackberries. I have already dug up the 
Triomph and I think we will have to get the berries before we go into 
the evaporating business. 

J. S. Harris— Over a week ago in Minnesota everyone thougbt we were 
going to have so large a crop of black cap raspberries that they would 
ni t hardly pay the expense of boxes and picking. Just before I came 
away my attention was called to the black cap and since the rust has 
struck them 1 think there will hardly be enough left for the birds. I 
think our production so soon regulates itself that it will not pay any- 
one to go into the business of evaporating berries, 

Wm. Toole— By the discussion brought out this morning it does not 
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seem that it would warrant anyone in going Into the basiness. There la 
a very wide margin between the wholesale and retail producer and the 
only reason why some might be encouraged is in a hurrying time, or 
when Sunday comes and you do not feellikehavingavery great amount 
of work ar und, then it might be well for us to be provided with the tacil- 
itiea tor evaporation. It is well t ) regulate the home market to a certain 
extent, also, and although Idonotbelieveinmaking a corner on the mar- 
ket, yet you know there is a time when people who want to can fruit will 
wait until such a time as you will > Imost give away your fruit, aod then 
is when it will be profitable to resort to evaporation. You can easily 
fix au arr ugement of trays covered with mosquito netting for the pur- 
pose and you will be surprised to see how readily fruit can be dried. 



Secretary read the following question sent by some one in the audi- 
enee: When is the best time to prune shade trees, in cities, elms, hard- 
maple and eve greens ? 

Prof. E. S Gofl — In the' spring; any time up to this time; any time 
when they are growing rapidly. 

Question —Would you prune a soft maple in the spring; is it too late 
to prune them now? 

Chas. Hirschinger--! should prune before the foliage is all out fuU. 
If you wait until the sap is all up, it is better than to prunebeforethesap 
leaves the roots, because if you do not when the sap ascends, it will run 
out of the limbs. 

J. S. Harris— The maple, birch, and some others are better if pruned 
after the surplus sap has been taken by the leaves. 

Prof. E. S. Goff-Our ideas have changed in the last few years; the 
idea that the sap all moves up at one time and down at another is all 
exploded; there is no more of a movement at one time than another. 

A. L. Hatch— -What is the large flow in maples in the spring? 

Prof. E S Goff— It is a solution that is in the tree. 

A.L. Hatch— Is this flow a solution of starch, sugar, etc., that is already 
there and no coming of sugar out of the ground? 

Prof. E, 8. Goff— Yes it Is. Water disolves the sugar; the water is 
just the same as the water from the ground. A snow storm makes it 
run more freely because the sudden change cools it; then when the sun 
warms it again it starts more freely. It moves down instead of up as w© 
have usually considered it, because the sun warms the branches first. 

Discussion— "The Columbian Exposition"— Opened by the secretary. 

I feel that on this subject I shall take up too much of your time, be- 
cause it is a subject that belongs more especially to our society than to 
a mixed audience. 

3— H. ,- I 
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Midway Pla'sance is a strip of land counectisg Washington and Jaclc- ■ 
sonFarlc6,two hundred feet vide and three-fourthsof a mllelong. This 
plot of ground is where all trees and nursery stock is put out. It seemed 
this spring to be very urgent that the trees belonging to Wisconsin 
shouldbe planted out. Prof. Goff and I made out a list and Mr. Springer 
was to put them out. Our plan was to taite one each of the most prom- 
inent seedlings and one each of our own varieties of app ea that succeed 
here; this list swelled up to tdur or five hundred. I went down last week 
to get all the information I could to present to you 1 1 this meeting, but 
the recent heavy rains made it impossible to reach the grounds. Mr. 
Thorpe said everything was looking finely and that no state escept 
Col rado and Nebraska had put out anything. 

Just at the time Mr. Springer was engaged to do this work I received 
a communication from Mrs. Lynde and found that she had, some time 
last fall, engaged a Mr. Duniap and asked our society to furnish him 
transportation throughout the year. Soon after this I met theBoariJat 
Jauesville and explained the matter to them. It seemed to me that it 
was a little inconsistent for us to have the charge of the w rk and they 
hire a man to do it. They then put the whole of the work into the 
hands of our society and set aside ^,CCO out of the (65,CCO for us to work 

Mrs. Lynde had arranged to pay him three dollars per day and all ex- 
penses including mileage; he sent in a bill for 190.00 which I thought 
could not be correct as there were not thirty working days in May. Since 
then 1 have received a letter from Mr Duniap stating the amount be 
would do the work for (i. e , that of preparing a botanical collection of 
Wisconsin plants) and if any premiums were awarded he wanted them 
to go to him It seemed to me an unnecessary expense to have this col- 
lection made. The 1 oard of Ccmmissioners have made that contract 
with him, yet we candiemiss him if we wish to, although Mrs. Lynde was 
very anxious that we retain him. I asked Mr. Thorp what other states 
were doing, and he replied that few states were doing anything with 
such a collection. Mr. Samuels desires that all eihibits should come 
as an exhibit from the W sconsin Horticultural Society, and not as in- 
dividual exhibits, although the individual is not lost sight of. It can be 
decided what share of the ptemiums the individual shall have. The ad- 
vantage of this proceedure can be readily seen: If yon make it your- 
self as an individual exhibit you would be to the expense of it, while if 
the state does it, it will be no expense to you. 

Some four weeks ago I published in tho Wisconsin Farmer some plans 
illustrating the method of transplanting trees, from Mr. Samuels. I 
think we shall have to transplant some large trees to make the exhibit 
what we wish it to be. Michigan will transport a large orchard of peach 
trees in boxes. Cranberry growers will have plats in sections and will 
have the cranberry bog iu sections, transplanted in boxes. The plat of 
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ground isreserved for them and they will have the berriee Rowing. Mr. 
Loudon expects to transport his strawberries in much the same way. 
Mr. Thayer has his there. The only mistake we made was in not send- 
ing in a dozen best plants instead of six, for some have died, as will al- 
ways be the ease. 

Those of you who have never visited the grounds can have no idea of 
the immensity of the World's Fair, and if I say to you, the Horticultural 
building is the finest, do you not think I say this because I am a horti- 
culturist. 

Railroad companies have made arrangements to charge fall rates one 
way and return exhibits free. 

California has made an agreement to pay one-half rates one way 
and one-half return. A large amount of our stock will be perishable, 
and of course will not have to be returned. 

I received the following letter conoernlng the amendment of the rail- 
way rules: 

[Referred to Committee on Resolutions.] 

I wrote to the Florist Club of Milwaukee, and Mr. Currie replied that 
the olub had taken no action with regard to making an exhibit and 
thought the expense would be more than they would i eceive from it, 
I think we shcnld encourage an exhibit from the Qorists because if we 
make the exhibit which we have contemplated and already begnn we shall 
have to make an effort to do it. I met Mr. Braokett and was glad to do 
so because he has a reputation of being the best maker of wax fruits in 
the United States. Everything is being prepared for keeping onr sur- 
plus in cold storage and there is really no object in making wax speci- 
mens. 

Mr, Hatch called for president Thayer's report; and he replied: "I have 
no special report to make." Mr. Samuels thought the handling of the 
exhibit could be done by members of our society. 

Secretary— Yon can readily see that fruit would be worthless If we 
could Dot get it out of the way and get fresh to put in its place each 
day, and we will do extremely well if we are able to do so. 

Of course these matters of minor import^ance caasot come up now (or 
a decision but they will come up for consideration later. It has been 
proposed that we sell our berriee and replace them with fresh ones as 
long as the season lasts. 

Strawberries lying on the tables one or two days would have no 
market value, 

A. Li Hatch— Suppose they were put in glass caees, would'nt they have 
a market valuef 

Secretary — Mr Samaels sajd, "The application for space is ten times 
more than they can give. It would not be practicable for us to occupy 
so much space as we would have to if we put our berries in glass 
cases. 
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A. L. Hatch— I saggest that Prof. Gofl Tormulate circulars telling ua 
how to put up our fruit io the best possible maimer 

A. J. Phillips — We think when we make our exhibits in Wisconsin 
that we are an awful state and I guess we are. I looked around when 1 
was in Washington to see how many of our specimens Mr. Brackett had 
made casts of and I found that he had made just one specimen and that 
was of the McMahon and it said "FVom Wisconsin," not mentioning any 
particular county or district. This country is ton big! You must not 
expect so much. 

Geo. J. Kellogg— In regard to the lay out of the ground, Mr. Loudon 
wants o know if he can have a certain amount of ground next month? 

President— Mr. Samuels assurred me that Wisconsin could have all 
space that was want«d for such work. I wrote to Hr. Loudon to that 
effect. 

There seems to be a good deal of discussion about whether we 
can dispose of our fruit or not. I am of the opinion, that we 
can; whether it will be praoticable to do so we can only determine 
by trial. You will understand the exhibition of 'strawberries will 
not be from all over the United States at one time; it will tedirded 
in sect ons, possibly Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin will be grouped 
together and giveu an opportunity for a large exhibit. 

Geo. J. Kellogg— Why cannot table room be used for apples? 

Secretary — Theri^ has been no allotment of space as yet. Ten times as 
much has been asked for as there is available and we shall have to be 
apportioned. 

Wm. Toole —I am glad we have had the thought brought out that we 
may have the status of individual exhibits and help (he dignity and 
fame of the state and therefore I think we had better do it because it will 
be less expense to the individual. 

Chas. Eirschinger -I want to ask just one question. I have been in- 
formed that although I should desire to make aa individual exhibit, the 
first day of July is the last day on which any indivudal could apply. 

Now suppose I wished to make an exhibit, would it be necesaary tor 
me to do anything with regard to securing space or would I have a 
chance in the space assigned to the state? 

Could there be a collection exhibit made from all over the state and 
would I have to make application for space? 

President — You would make application to the state. It is desirable, 
so far as possible, that our exhibits be made as a society all the way 
through, but that our individuality as growers be retaine ', and whatever 
premiums are awarded each shall receive his share; the state exhibit 
shall be for the general benefit of aU. 

Geo.J.Kellogg— One question we need to deal with is whether we shall 
hold in cold storage tor next summer, and I think we should formulate 
those plans at this meeting. I move that Prof. Goff and Mr. Hatch b© 
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appointed a comoiittee to formulate plane for presentation and preser- 
vation of our fruits. 

Secretary ameoded by adding ttie name of A. J. Fbillipa and the mo- 
tion was carried as amended. 

Prof. E. S. Goft— As that motion was worded, a committee ought, also, 
to be appointed to collect fruit. 

Geo. J. Kellogg— I move that the plan for collection of fruits be re- 
ferred to the same committee, and if this committee see anything to 
report at this meeting I wihh they would do so, if not, report at a meet- 
ing at the state fair. 

Motion prevailed and discussion closed. 



REPORT. 

To the President and Members of the Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society: Your committee on award of premiums for strawberries hare 
examined the fruit on eshibiton and would respectfully report the fol- 
lowing awards: 

Best and largest display of strawberries: 

Geo. J. Kellogg, first premium $4 OO 

M. A, Thayer, second 2 tO 

Best quart of strawberries: 

M. A. Thayer (Warfield), first premium 1 00 

E. Snyder (Jessie), second 50 

The sum of fifteen dollars is appropriated for the use of the com- 
mittee on fruit, to be awarded on best quart of such varieties of straw- 
berries, not to exceed fifteen, as may be considered worthy of cultivation 
by Wisconsin fruit growers. 
Por awards under above provision: 

Geo. J, Kellogg upon plates of the following varieties, one 
■ dollar each: Sandoval, Sadie, Crawford, Wood, Eure- 
ka, Parker, Earl 86 CO 

Geo. Hanchett and sons, one dollar eacli on the following 

varieties: Haverland, Van Deman, Michels 3 CO 

E. Snyder, Bubaok 1 CO 

V. C. Mead (plate of new variety). Mead 1 GO 

P. Crosby, Monadnock 1 00 

P. W. Loudon, Seedling No. 2 1 00 

. We would recommend the name of Monadnock be changed to an easier 
one as the variety is one of evident promise and would suggest the name 
of Crosby in honor of the originator. We would also recommend that 
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Mr. Loudon's No. 2 receive a name aa it appears very interesting. We 
recommend his display of tbirty-flve varieties of seedlings. We also 
recommead the highly instructive exhibit made by Prof. GofE from the 
Experiment Station at Madison, consisting of sixteen new varieties. 
Bespeci tally submitted, 

A. L Hatch, 
J. S. Harris, 
Mrs. Hcoh Kellet, 
Committee. 
Report of committee adopted and name of Monadnock changed to 
Crosby. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PLANTS AND FLOW- 
ERS. 

Your committee respectfully submit the following report: 
Beat collection boaae plants: 

Mr ■. 8. S. Grubb, Baraboo, Brst premium 83 00 

Best collection green-bouse plants: 

Arthur EUliot, Baraboo, first premium 4 OO 

Best collection of native ferns, mosses and other wild plants: 

Willie Toole. Baraboo, first premium 2 00 

Arnold Wackier, Baraboo, second 1 CO 

Best show wild flowers: 

Willie Toole, Baraboo, first p emium 1 50 

Best show p tted ferns: 

Arthur Elliot, Baraboo, first premium 1 00 

Best specimen potted plants, any variety: 

Arthur Elliot, second premium -50 

Best show moss roses: 

Geo. J. Kellogg, Janesville, first premium 1 00 

Best show native orchids: 

Arthur Elliott, first premium 50 

Best hanging basket with plants in variety; 

Wm. Toole, Baraboo, first premium 1 03 

Best bouquet of white rosea: 

Arthur Elliott, first premium 50 

Geo. J. Kellogg, second 25 
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Best bouquet of roses; 

Geo. J, KellogK, first premmm 50 

R. B. Griggs, Baraboo, second 25 

Best collection fuchsias: 

Arthur Elliott, first premium 1 00 

Best show pansies: 

Wm. Toole, first premium 1 00 

Beat colleotioD foliage plants: 

Arthur Elliott, first premium 1 00 

Best show pOargimums: 

Mrs. Wm. Toole, first premium 1 00 

Best show cut flowers: 

Mrs. Wm Toole, first premium 1 00 

Arthur Elliott, second 50 

Best show of roses not less than ten varieties; 

R B. Griggs, first premium 1 50 

J. E. Wright, second 1 00 

Best collection fringed petumaa: 

Mrs. Wm. Toole, first premium 1 00 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON VEGETABLES. 

Best exhibit of garden vegetebles: 

Arthur Elliott, first premium 1 50 

Best half dozen heads lettuce: 

Arthur Elli tt, first premium 50 

Best half dozen bunches radishes: 

Arthur Elliott, first premium , 50 

Best half dozen bunches onions: 

Arthur Elliott, first premium 50 

Best six stalks pie plant: 

Arthur Elliott, first pi'emium 50 

W. B. Hazeltine, 

N. W. MORLET, 

Committee. 
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President M. 8, Thayer offered a special premium of twenty-five straw- 
berry plants to every child who would arrange and place a bonquet for 
exhibition on the president's and secretary's table, and the committee 
on special premiums reported the fotlowiog eotries: John Neider, 
Hany Moore, Arnold Wackier. 

Chas Hibschinoeb, 
A.J.Phillips, 
J. S. Harris, * 

Committee. 



THE DUTY OF OUR STATE LEGISLATURE TOWARDS 
THE WISCONSIN STATE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

Fres. M a. Thaver, Sparta. 

An a nation advances incivilization, the necessity forState aid to many 
objects of public welfare, educational, charitable, or business, becomes 
apparent. 

The old time "district school" with a teacher at $12 per month, and 
"boarding round" has been supplemented by our magnificent free public 
schools, colleges and universities. Within a few years charitable 
institutions of all kinds have been fostered and maintained by public 
aid, not for charity alone, but as the duty of a great state to its own 
citizens. 

As a matter of business, public moneys are freely appropriated t6 im- 
prove our rivers, harbors, highways and other means of traffic. 

Enterprising cities desire more business, more population, and sti'aight- 
way large bonuses are freely offered for the establishment of manufac- 
tories within their limits. 

State aid is freely given to county and state fairs, and liberal prem- 
iums offered to encourage attendance and competition. 

Better methods of farming are required by the argieulturist to keep 
pace with other great progressive interests, and a new department is 
added to our government; a new course to our university with scientific 
educators to preside. 

Farmers' Institutes are established in every county, under the direc- 
tion of best practical agriculturists, wherein our progressive farmers 
take part, and their best experiences are published in book form for 
general distribution. 

The horticulturist should be entitled to a session in every Farmers' 
Institute, and receive state aid therefor. 
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"Reciprocity and Protection" are not necessarily political terms, and 
should be the watch-word in every progreasive statu. 

Legislators should aid and encourage all well defined objects of public 
good by liberal appropriations of public money. 

The moneys expended tor state agricultural or horticultural aid is 
reciprocated by the people; millions of dollars are annually added to 
th& wealth of the state in stock, crops, improved methods of work, etc., 

Seeds of new grains, grasses and vegitables are sent out from the 
department free to all. 

Experimental Stations are established, and public officers are con- 
stantly on the watch for diseases of animals, grains, fruits and vegetables 
with proper remedies 

Even the weeds by the wayside, the birds of the air, and the fishes in 
our streams and lakes have their public guardians and executors. 

An intelligent thinking people unanimous in saying "this public aid 
is right, and should be increased," and yet there is one great industry, 
oneofthemost important of all to Wisconsin, that is practically without 
this aid. 

Few realize the magnitude of horticultural investments, and the 
enormous productions from them. It is estimated from late statistics 
that more than a million dollars are invested in growing fruits for com- 
mercial purposes, and the total value of products must considerably 
exceed this amount. 

In addition to this we are sending more than fifty millions of dollars 
every year to foreign lands for their fruits and nuts. 

Wisconsin alone is paying millions of dollars annually to other states 
for fruits that can be largely grown at home. 

We have one of the most natural fruit states in the Union, and with 
reasonable state aid to develop our natural resources, would not only 
produce our own fruit and save the money now sent away, but lay other 
states under heavy contributions for our surplus productions. 

The development of horticulture in Wisconsin has been a long con- 
tinued struggle, and most of our oldest and best workers havegiven their 
long life, time, money and energy to the cause and are now poor. We 
have their experience, and to a great extent it is no longer experimental. 

We need state aid as a necessity, to place this experience with every 
citizen. 

We have established a few Experimental stations, but need many more 
to properly test new varieties and their adaptability to our different 
soils, climates and locations. 

New and improved methods of culture and management are being 
introduced. The state should assist in carrying out the work, that her 
citizens may know what to plant, when to plant and how to plant for 
best results. 
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It would protect our peopta against saide agents and unprincipled 
dealers; it would build up a thriving industry in many villages and giT& 
employment to thousands of poor women and children; it would (five 
health of body, and peace of mind to mauj frail constitutions and 
overtaxed brains. 

It would create a respect for rural pursuits, stimulate the moral sensa- 
bilities, and add to the love of the beautiful in nature. 

Horticulturists of Wisconsin, is it not a duty we owe to thousands, 
who are wanting information iu «ur line and the great work we follow, 
that we strongly urge upon our legislators the necessity for a reason- 
able appropriation in aid of this good work? 

Legislators of Wisconsin, we have a great state, rich in agriculture, 
manufacture,water-power, timber, minerals and all the natural resources 
to make a rich and prosperous people. 

Our debts are all paid and we have money to loan. Our tax is nomi- 
nal. The railroads within our border are paying into the treasury, taxes 
amounting to a million a year or nearly 1^,000 daily. Other large re- 
sources are at our command and yet you pass the great horticultural 
industry with a mere pittance. We ask in the name of the State Horti- 
cultural Society, and the thousands who eagerly read our reports and 
seek more information, that you hereafter place in our hands sufficient 
money for thia work. 

Give us the tax on railroads for a single day each year, and Wisconsin 
shall become noted as a fruit growing state, with all the benefits to be 
derived from this great industry. 

Secretary— One day when in conference with Prof. Goff I asked him 
whom we should get to write a good, strong paper on that subject and 
he decided Mr. Thayer was the man to do it. I am glad he has given us 
the paper. 



HORTICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETIES. 

By Rev. J. Scholfield, Evansville, Wis, 

Webster defines horticulture as "the art of gardening," but that seems, 
by far, too narrow a definition. True, it embraces kitchen and flower 
gardening, but it also includes the orchard, vineyard and green house. 
But in addition to these, it includes artificial forestry, park and ceme- 
tery adornments, improvements of church and school grounds, lawn 
and street and roadside— indeed as Shakespeare says "It is an art that 
doth mend nature." It smoothes down all rough places, and surrounds 
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one's homes with beautiful lawns, flowers, and ^reatful shade, which are 
not only pleasing to the eje, but educating aud reSning to the taste. 

Improvement is a watchword of our time. We are not satisBed with 
anything— we must make all things better than they are to-day; even 
nature herself must be trained and improved. 

But why societies? Because while one man can do much, two can do 
more, and twice two well organized amount to more than four. 

Who will say that such societies are not needed? They are needed 
everywhere, in every township, village and city, for in every place im- 
provements are needed. In no single village or city, have the best 
eaaltary aud sesthetic conditioas Iwen secured, and until they have, such 
a society is surely needed. 

1. Horticnltur 1 Improvement Societies are needed tor the informa- 
tion they will impart. We all know something, but no one of us knows 
it all. "Ljve and leam,"" must be our motto. Each one of us can see 
where some improvement is needed, and perhaps, how to secure it, 

I am embarrassed by the large number of illustrations which rise in 
my mind here. Take, tor instance, the planting of shade trees. How 
seldom one sees just the right kind planted, and perhaps as rarely are 
they planted in the right way. 

We are Impressed by the fact, that people very rarely consider the 
relation of trees to their individual health andhomes. We need societies 
to spread information on these points. Diffusion Is the great law of 
American lite— if we have this knowledge we ought to impart it to others. 
Our communities need to be enlightened on these things. How import- 
ant it is to Imow that both the atmosphere and soil are cooled and 
moistened by the presence of trees. Not only do they cool the air by 
excluding the sun's rays; they moisten it, by drawing up the water from 
the subsoil. Besides this we must liear in mind that the leaves and 
branches of our shade trees collect a considerable amount of rain. 

A French cientlst, (M. Fantiat), has shown that "the leafage of leaf- 
bearing re s Intercepts one-third, and that of pine trees one-half of the 
rainfall, which is afterward returned to the atmosphere by evaporation. 
On the other hand, thesa same leaves and branches restrain the evapor- 
ation which reaches the ground." 

While pine trees collect the greatest amount of rainfall, they permit 
the greatest evaporation from the ground, and their branchless stems 
offer the least degree of resistance to the lateral circulation of the air. 
It is easy to see what an important bearing all this has on personal 
health. Shade trees are often pi nted so t ickly on the west md south 
(ides of the house as to exclude the free access of sunshine, and the 
health-giving west winds. Others plant them so near to the house on 
the east side as to totally shut out the morning sun from their bedroom 
windows duri g the shorter days of the year. 

There are still others who avoid these faults by going to the other 
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extreme. These homes are bleak and bare, not a tree op shrub near 
enough to turn the burning rays of the aun in summer, or stay the cold 
piercing winds of winter. Upon this, -nd a score of other points we need 
to scatter information —all will gain by it, and no one will be a loser. I 
know of no method of doing this which equals in efSciency that of 
Horticultural Improirement societies. 

2. They are nee<Jed for the inspiration they will give us to practice 
the things we know. There is always inspiration in numbers, and one 
or two enthusiastic men or women can set a whole crowd on flre. One 
person has a nice lawn and grou ds; this stimulates his neighbor, and if 
he can get a dozen men and women together in a society and enthuse 
them, these twelve will become a center of influence which will radiate 
tbronghout the town or villiige, and very soon a marked improvement 
will be seen. The village will be benefited in several ways. It may not 
be seen immediately indoUars and cents, but it will be ultimately felt in 
that direction. It will very speedily be seen in the improved appearance 
of the roads, streets and residences. This will attract the attention of 
people who visit the village and lead tbem to think of it as a desirable 
place of residence, and in this way increase the value of real estate. 

It is often bard to get practical men to believe that it pays to give 
attention to ornamental improvements. The value of shade trees cant 
always be settled with figures. The Rev, E. P. Powell in a recent issue 
of a New York paper gives a most interesting experience in this direc- 
tion. His old parental home situated ten miles from Utica, N. Y., con- 
sits of twenty-flve acres, and would not keep a horse, a cow, and three 
people. It was offered for sile for 83,000, but did not find a pu chaser 
He bought out the other heirs, sold off four acres, and sot to work im- 
proving t e twenty-one acrea left. He laid out the whole as a landscape 
garden. He was laughed at by his neighbors for making fancy roadsand 
lawns, and planting so many trees and flowers. A purchaser for eight 
acres soon appaared and paid 8*250 per aore— 82,000— a price unheard of 
in that district. In a few years the place became famoas for its beauty, 
and he has since sold four acres more for 85,000, leaving him nine acres 
aud his cottage. He cultivated the beautiful and made it pay, and I 
think the more beautiful we make our villages, the more will their value 
increase. Perhaps in a more direct way these societies may be of great 
value financially. I saw a statement the other day that over 30,000 peo- 
ple are engaged i ' horticultural pursuits in southern Illinois, between 
Ce atralia and Cairo. Now how much fruit does your village or city ship 
in, that could jaat as well be raised at home and freight charges saved? 
Here is a field in which the influence and in^iration of these societies 
may be most beneficial. 

3. What shall I say of their power as moral edncators? I believe that' 
men are raised to a higher level by familarity with nature. I know of 
nothing so calculated to effect us with wholesome influences, or to fill 
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us with purer sentiments, or holier aspirations, as the love and study of 
nature. 

To improve our school grounds by planting trees, shrubs, vines, etc., 
will certainly stimulate our children to observe and think and love the 
beautiful. The presence of flowers, trees and shrubs do much to help 
refine the tastes, develop love of the beautiful, and build up lovable char- 
acters. The influence of beautiful school grounds will abide with our 
children, and like good leaven, will work through life. I was born in a 
garden, and tte influeuceof that garden and of the surrounding hills and 
woods will live with me forever. If this was the only result, it would 
be worth while to organize societies and to spend money and time 
for it. We take a deep interest in the development of our mechanical 
and manufacturing industries, and that is right, but the best produc- 
tions of any nation are its people. Why then, should we not take as 
much pride in our homes and schools as in our factories? 

I think there id plenty of room for missionary effort in this direction, 
and a society of twelve live men and women can do twenty times more 
than any single individual. It may take time and effort to educate our 
communities up to this, but it will pay. It has always cost to get any- 
thing of real value, for what cost nothing is generally worth just what it 

It may be true that some things cost more than they are worth, but 
this is never true of the highest and best things. If we will do this 
work in a true spirit, we shall receive a glorious reward— the conscious- 
that we have worked for the benefit of the race. Such work is noble, and 
noble work can never die. He who works to establish and sustain Horti- 
cultural Improvement Societies is both a patriot and a philanthropist. 



Secretary —For the benefit of those present I wish to say there have 

been several new societies organized during the last year; of the Juven- 
ile societies there is an army. The work this year is just the beginning 
of what we shall do. Three yeara ago I laid the matter before the state 
superintendent and he did not seem willing to do anything about it but 
under the new regime they took hold of the matter and almost took it 
out of our hands. At this time a telegram was received from the signal 
service fortelling the approach of frost. 

President Thayer exhibited some bushes of blackberries, and explained 
his method of tying and pinching. It is generally supposed you should 
never pinch the laterals of the blackberry or the raspberry. 

Liast fall I pinched all the laterals back and the result was I had a 
tremendous growth of new laterals. 
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Geo, J. Kellogg— I do not see any object for a second pinehinff. If we 
had an nopropitious season tbe fruit might not mature. 

M. A. Thayer— I do not think there is any danger of pinching black- 
berries or raspberries too low. Mr. Uanchett had some killed back by 
frost in the spring and we never had so find a crop aswe had that year. 

Adjourned. 



ALL ROUND THE YEAR. 
By Ida E. Tilsok, West Salem. 

Many poets have celebrated that annual profession of flowers which 
wesee,fr}m radiant easter lilies to sturdy cbrysanthemains, named 
"Christmas roses" by Scandinavians. Nearly every individual in this 
procession is associated with some special admirers, as Woodsworth is 
called the poet of the daffodil and Bryant of the fringed gentian. 

Other writers have taken a larger theme, and noted not alone flowers 
which beautify place and season, but that winged train, from snow-bird to 
oriole, and also the general panorama of our landscapes, as they change 
from vivid green, through gold and purple, into purest white. Elaine 
Qoodale wasled by her observations in a Berkshire country home to write 

"All round the year the sun shines bright. 
The pale moon sheds her softer light; 
The day a brilliant beauty shows, 
Tbe night in drowsy stillness goes; 
The ma.sstve links of mountain chains. 
The dimpled swells of fertile plains, 
Tbe boughs of trees, the roots of flowers. 

At least are always here; 
And nature keeps her sacred powers 

All round the year." 

There is another procession, more practical, yet sometimes quite de- 
Ughtful— 365 days la a year, and three meals a day. Since poets have 
rather overlooked this subject, my plain prose stands a better chance. 
Two exceptional poems occur to me. Longfellow's first verses, written 
while yet a lad, narrate the growth and cooking of a neighbor's mam- 
moth turnip, till "they ate the turnip up," and Barlow's "Hasty Pudding" 
has outlived more ambitious pieces, so perhaps the road to fame as well 
as to health, lies through the stomach. While I cannot hope to instruct 
veteran horticnlturaJists and cooks, we may all enjoy recounting: our 
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meraes, and hearing what variety of food even a farmer's gatdeu 
fumiBhes. 

Let us begin with my favorite asparagus, April's beat gift; enbeemed a 
delicacy as far back as the early Greeks. Till a recent period, however, 
Its cultivation and preparation seemed among "lost arts." Two popolar 
modem cook-books which we own, make meager mention of this root, 
and I once lived in a town whose principal gardener had plowed up his 
asparagus because of no market for it. But the valuable diuretic 
properties and its early appearance, when we so hunger for something 
new, fresh and green, are causing increased attention and appreciation. 
Our asparagus, planted in a deep, rich soil, has only an i nnual top- 
dressing of fertilizer and salt. Although the latter is, by some horti- 
culturists, thought unnecessary, we believeit checks the aspar gus-worm 
and is a natural application, since this plant is of sea-shore origin. Our 
roots are eight or ten inches l>elow the top of the ground, and therefore, 
send up crisp, tender, blanched shoots, quite diff rent from those green, 
woody ones whose roots are near the surface. Our favorite method 
of serving is by cuttinginto inch pieces, rejecting everything which does 
not yiehl readily to a knife, then cooking in water till tender; after 
droning this off, and adding sufficient rich milk and butter, which is 
allowed to come to the boiling point, the whole mixture is poured on 
toasted bread. The French believe asparagus promotes longevity. Of 
three famous savan s who enjoyed it heartly, two lived overninety years. 
The other died in his eighties because, as his companions believed, he 
did not eat asparagus enough. 

Radishes, lettuce and young onions are May's tribute. Although 
yellow or whiteonions look delicate, we think the "Red Wetherfleld'^ 
actually more sweet and tender. But a rich, mellow soil and unremitt- 
ing weeding will develop the best possibilities of each sort. Raw onions 
now Tank among the best of liver medicines, and in ancient Egypt this 
vegetable w s worshiped as a sort of divinity. From every point of 
view, there is no wonder the Israelites, in barren, bilious Arabia, wept 
for the leeks, onions and garlic of Egypt. Those bulbs had drawn tears 
before, and have since. Any standard seed, like "French breakfast" or 
"long scarlet," in a warm, rich soil, unbilled, will give a straight, unforked 
radish, an ti -scorbutic, blood- purifying and tonic, while lettuce furnishes 
a nervine having all the value of opium and none of its ill effects. 

June enriches our list with cooling strawberries and nourishing pease. 
Sbak^pere's Richard III., in the midst of 8tate-or ft and slaughter turns 
aside one moment to say: — 

"tfy lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn 
I saw good strairt>ernes in your garden there, 
I do beseech you send for some of them." 

Horace Walpole named this lovely country seat "Strawberry Hill." 
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Thia plant is foand wild and apparently a native in both hemispheres 
and has since received such further development, there is hardly a climate 
or soil to -which some variety is not adapted. As for really valuable 
iciad^, their name ig legion. We have not yet learned with Scots to 
b»ke cabttB of pease meal, nor like Geroian's to compound pease sausage. 
though very welcome in soup from the early round pea or the later, 
sweeter, wri nailed varieties. Our U. S. Agricultural Department sent us 
a package of "Emerald Clem," resembling "Little Gem," but which we 
pronounce superior to that or any other kind we have tried. 

We always hope to show patriotic aentimeats "Fourth of July," by 
eating new potatoes, our own native American tubers. Long may they 
waive their tops in the gentle breezes, of coarse. Let Persia claim her 
beaus and cucumbers, but give me "Mayflower" potatoes, or give me 
something better. The bean, however, has built up New England, and 
we all remember Daniel and his companions, excused from the king's 
- wine and meat, were permitted a diet of pulse and water, and at the end 
often days their countenances acpeared fairer and better in flesh than 
all the children which did eat the portion of the king's meat." 

"As cool as a cucumber'" was supposed to be nonsense, till an enter- 
prising scientist introduced his thermometor into one near its center of 
growth, and found that point phenomenally cool. This plant has been 
used to assuage fevers, and if consumers can wait, as we do, till cucum- 
pers are fully growu, just before turning yellow, no danger of cholera 
will ensue. That renowned traveler, Madame Ida Pfeiffer, at one time, 
for three days, could get nothing else to eat. 

Back to the noble Roman dates the cultivation of our raspberry and 
blackberry. But we, ourselves, having finally learned to cover them in 
winter, have just discovered, at this late date, bow judicious pruning 
and thinner setting can smooth our pathway. Now come other Ameri* 
can products, sweet com and tomatoes, right abreast. By planting two 
or three different tim^s, the corn supply can be infinitely extended. We 
find it best husked and sillted uot long before using, that no wilting nor 
drying may occur. I became acquainted south with a pudding which 
deserves wider trial. Pass a knife lengthwise through the kemals, then 
grate and afterward scrape one half dozen ears tender, full grown com. 
Add two beaten eggs, a cup of sweet milk, with sugar, butter, salt and 
pepper to taste, and bake. Firm, scarlet tomatoes, rather than crimson ■ 
ones, are good, alone or combined, raw, stewed, baked or in soups, and 
their calomel makes them especially valuable for bilious persona. To 
get the best results, plants must be set early, and box like enclosures or 
old peach baskets got ready for covering them frosty nights. My weary 
pilgrimages up and do*n our long row, as 

"The shades of night were falling fast,'' 
and again 

"At break of day,'' 
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Usually a half dozen hives of bees, with old-fashioned care, take their 
own aweet will in our garden, but generally yield us honey enough and 
to spare. We are careful to let catnip grow undiaturbed in its chosen 
corners, because its flowers give the finest of all flavors. Both honey 
and maple sugar are benefloially eaten by some who can bear no other 
sweets, Aa for melons, having been robbed many years in succession, 
•ve long ago gave up the uaeijual contest of raising them till now I 
, hardly know in what month they come or any of their qualities. 

Autumn has a royal gift of apples, plums, grapes and nuts. It is said 
a ooofirmed apple-eater never gets bilious, and the grape cure for con- 
sumption is well known. We have many of the De Soto plum trees, a 
hardy but very superior kind, found wild along the upper Mississippi. 
Butternuts are common in our woods. Aa their style of root is long and 
smooth, fibrous only at its end, which must, therefore, be secured, these 
trees are transplanted when young and with care. A half dozen in our 
yard, sometimes yield twelve bushels of nuts, the beat tree, but ten or 
twelve inches thick, itself bearing three or four bushels. 

Then, when our land is fast locked in ice and snow, what satisfaction 
to contemplate jellies and canned fruit, crisp cabbages, golden squashes 
and pumpkins, onions in their airy crates, and turnips buried in sand 
or sawdust to prevent wilting. 

Farsnipsand salsify will be all the sweeter, greater treat, dug in March, 
if taken before any new growth has commenced. Where rock maples do 
not flourish, a grove of soft maples may furnish, as did oura one year 
200 pounds of sugar, if manipulated by a Vermonter, "to the manor 
bornj" like my father. 

Whoever takes the pains to set outand cultivate a garden, can, inaddi 
tion to his wholesome exercise, eat a complete course of medicine. Is 
not that better than a complete course of drugs? The story of intemp. 
erance is the story of overeating meat in highly seasoned forms. Flesh 
digests rapidly, is more stimulative than creative, hence is often taken 
In excessive quantity or followed by untimely thirst and hunger. Vege- 
tables supply a g'eat variety of elements, and digest slowly, assimilating 
gradually, but surely. Of fifty -two centenarians examined by Prof. Hum- 
phry of Cambridge, nearly all were "small meat eaters." "What can I do 
for my little boy," asked a mother, "so that he won't want to eat between 
meals?'' "Have the meals thicker together," replied this young gour- 
mand. Piecing between meals, candy, spices, irritants and stimulants 
will tempt less where food ts simple and nourishing, and work be done 
not on one's nerve but by genuine strength. 
4-H. 

D,j.u,.db,C,ooglc 
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"O lady fair, ao sweet and true, 
' I have a secret charm for you, 

To keep your lover's heart your own 
When you*h is gone, and beauty flown. 
Though fortune frown, and skies are drear, 
Andfrieads are changing, year by year. 
One thing ia always sure to please, 
Juat give him disbes such as these." 

The labor of preparing vegetables doubtless act as a deterrent. Aten< 
cent brush, as many of you know by experience, greatly aida cleaning 
them Whether they shall be put to cook in cold or hot water, is & 
mooted question between English and French cooks. So far as color 
and appearance go, the latter certainly have the best of the argument. 
My chief criticism upon cooked vegetables ia that they are so often in- 
sufflcently done, remaining tough and lumpy. 

An Arabian legend says, Satan, claiming the whole world, demanded, 
one year, ha f their crops for rent, and chose the top half. That year 
they planted turnips and carrots. Ss.tan in a rage reversed his choice. 
whereupon the wily Arabs planted beans, buckwheat and lye. Profit, 
health, and comfort still rise from the garden and help vanquish "the 
world, the flesh, and the devil." When to our home products are added 
those tropical (ruits, which modem, quick transportation brings us fresh 
and juicy, do we not, indeed, enjoy and international banquet, and 
recognise a bountiful heavenly Father who provides food for ever p^a o 
and balm of every ill? 

"If thro' the ceaseless round of change. 

One changeless will appear. 
Unmoved, undaunted may we range 
All round ihe year." 



THE VERDURE OP OTHER LANDS. 

By Rev. J. T. Dcbward, Baraboo. 

There ia ever something inspiriting in "fresh fields and pastures new." 
It is on an humble scale the feeling of the discoverer of the conqueror. 
However well known the plants of foreign countries may be to others, to 
ua they come in the manner of a diacovery; and the very difflculties of 
an ocean voyage neoeaaary to reach them augments their importance in 
our ©yes; yes, makes them really appear more beautiful, I will be no 
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Tecreant to my native land aa to think for a moment that our grass is not 
as green as that of Europe, but I must say that after tea days of sea and 
sky, the emerald shores of old Ireland seem of a more lustrous green 
than anything ever before beheld. The almost daily rains, too, keeps it 
a fresher color; but no where will you find the masses of forest verdure 
that America can boast of. 

Other flowers will be seen that are not indigenous here, aa the prim- 
rose, the daisy, the fox glove, the fairy fingers of the Irish; but the most 
prominent difference in the hills of Great- Britain over America is In 
the heath or heather. It clothes the hill-sides with its dark green foliage, 
and with the purple of its spiked flowers, forming a magnificent back- 
ground for the smiling valley nearer at band, or for the town huddled at 
their feet. England especially is far ahead of us in landscape gardening. 
Particularly did I observe this in the counties between London and 
Stratford on Avon; and I think that perhajis large possessions owned 
and controlled by one man— especially if he be a man of taste— are more 
favorable to good effects of landscape beauty than when, as with us, each 
manhashis forty or eighty a«res; and one clears his so bare that a sheep 
-could not find shEide, and another leaves his in primeval forest, with no 
unity of design forming the country into one beautiful whole. 

Surely this necessary unity might be obtained at least in our roads 
which should be indeed park ways through our land, and might be such, 
if only the management of them was taken out of the bands of the 
ignorant many and placed under the supervision of educated landscape 
-artists. But this is a. digression. To return to Europe. 

The shamrock is surely the most prominent of green things in Ireland. 
(I intend no puul) But the Irishman is dreadfully scandalized if you 
dare to remark that it is only clover. 

Scotland's national flower — the thistle — does not seem more at home 
there than it does with us, and the roses of England become more 
numerous after you cross the channel. 

In France your eyes wUl be delighted by the festoons of red and white 
that covers the hedge-rows by the roadsides and as you proceed further 
east the profusion of rosea reminds you of all the poets have written. 

"Know ye the land of the Myrtle and vine. 
Where the flowers ever blossom the beams ever shine, 
Where the light wings of zephyr, oppressed with perfume. 
Wax faint o'er the gardens of Gaul in her bloom? 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute? 

'T is the clime of the east; 'tis the land of the sun," 

And it is of the east, particularly of Palestine that I would speak, for 
■ everybody has seen Europe, The halfway station to the Holy Land is 
Egypt. Here you immediately feel that you are in another land. In 
Europe you felt comparatively at home; but touching Africa you are 
, among strangers— an outlandish tongue— the headwear of the womaa 
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like an elephants trank depending from their nosea and hiding the 
face— the graceful flowing robes of the raaaers Id front of the carriagea 
— all eay plainly with the Scotch song. 

"This is Qo my ain hoose, 
I ken by the biggin o't." 

And the vegetation too is strange. The exogenous oak, the monarch 
of the forests has been dethroned by the endogenous palm, and its feath- 
ery head is lifted high on the trunk that would appear to tiave been 
built like a coral iale, not grown spontaneously. 

The lotus dreamily sleeps on the bosom of the Nile, and it is particu- 
larly plentiful on the wide expanse of Lake Nunzaleh through which the 
Suez canal is built. 

Egypt beingthe grainery of Europe naturally has great crops of wheat 
but more interesting to the stranger is the Dhurra^ Idnd of millet 
—the food of the poorer classes . 

But we must hurry forward to the land of promise. But here the 
thought occurs to me that the striking feature of Palestine is not its 
verdure but its Isusk of verdure. 

In placeof the green fields and wooded blufl's that we are accustomed 
to, you behold white limestone hills entirely denuded of timber, and 
stony valleys where the cobble stones dispute the surface of the ground 
with the blades of wheat, or the more desolate wadies where the black 
goats can hardly find sustenance, and the gorges where the eagle dwells. 

This desolation is most marked in Judea, Samaria and Galilee being^ 
somewhat more fertile. 

The saying isthat green is good for sore eyes. Any one may notice 
the prevalence of ophthalmia and other eye disorders in PalestiQe. The- 
glare of the white roads and the fine dust that blows from them has 
doubtless much to do with the trouble. But there are always compen- 
sations. If Syria has not the verdure that otiier lands possess, it bes 
the perpetual sunshine and the charm of color. In early summer the 
fields aregorgeous witb flowers, with different colored flaxes, with scarlet 
poppies, with anemonies as large as roses, some pink and some of daz- 
zling scarlet. 

The roadsides (when there are any), are bordered by the tender blos- 
soms of the rose of Sharon, which is however not a true rose but a 
cistus or rock rose. 

It grows into a large straggling shrub, and there are two varieties, a 
white and a light red. 

Our old garden friend, the scabiosa or mourning bride, has two con- 
geners here, but the mourning is short-lived there, and the flowers, one 
of them is such a light purple that it cannot be called more than half 
mourning at best, and the other is a pretty yellow, as if the bride were 
arrayed for other nuptials. 
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Tfor is more aaeful regetation entirely wantiog. The flg tlirires on 
many a stony hillside, giving the welcome shade of its curiously cleft 
leaves, and there are large groves of olive trees and plantations of vinea 
and hedges of prickly pear cactus. One might suppose that in an arid 
laud like this, the plants would be dry and bard and lacking in aap. 
Behold another beautiful equalization of God, 

Aa the camel, the desert ship, has a water-holding stomach, ao here 
the plants have a wonderful juiciness. Nowhere have I seen such 
succaiency— many of the shrubs are simply bags of water, so that it was 
impossible to press specimens of them, at which I much grieved, for the 
foliage of many plants, especially about the Dead Sea, is something 
marvelous in its fineness. 

But if on the whole the verdure of the Holy Land can never in itself 
compare with the wealth of our woods, it more than compensates by the 
aasociations of those plants it posaesaes. 

The traveler's work on botany must be supplemented by the Bible. 
Then every tree and flower will have a story to tell far beyond the mere 
botanical one in interest. The pale foliage of the olive trees of Gethsem- 
ane^iuivering in the breeze, will remind him of the agony, that according 
to fable, gave them their palor and their trembling. 

The bright red Sowers of the Adonis in that same garden, apparently 
dripped over thegrass, cannot fail to bring to mind the sweat-drops of oar 
X/ord that became as blood. 

The Ziziphus Spina Christi will have peculiar interest as It is the 
plant from which the crown of thorns was made. As souvenirs of the 
visit to Jerusalem crowns of this plant are woven by the Daughters of 
Zion (a sisterhood endowed by the Abbe Ratisbon, a converted Jew) and 
^iven to pilgrims. ' 

One of these crowns may be seen at the home of Prof. Durward. 

The red, swelling, lip -like buds of the pomegranate flower; the majesty 
of the cedar of Lebanon: the grace of the palm tree in Cades; the per- 
Aime of the mandrake, and of the spikenard; the modesty of the lilies 
of the valley— all willbiing the Beloved of the Canticle to the pilgrim's 

The field of lentils— still a staple article of food— will recall Esau's 
misfortune, the Jonah gourd, the cowardice of Nineveh's Prophet. The 
-wheat fields around Bethlehem will be wistfully gazed at, for here it was 
that the beautiful Moabitoss, Ruth, gle<ned her sheaves — and her hus- 
bandl There are two plants that dispute the bad notoriety of being the 
«pple of Sodom those , 



The only one I saw is evidently a plant or small tree, rather in size re- 
lated to our potato— a volanom, and the fruit— just an overgrown potato 
*)alL ,- I 
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The camb tree, a kind of locust, yields the pods that most probably are 
the husks that the swine did eat, which the starving prodigal soa 
^ould so gladly have shsred. 

Nor are historical trees wanting. Among the gardens to the south- 
east of Jerusalem is shown the tree under which the prophet Isaiah was 
sawed in two by order of King Manasseh, as related by Josephas; and at 
Mombre stands— its long branches sustained by many a prop— like the 
arms of Moses in prayer on Iloreb — the oak of Abraham marking the 
spot where he entertained the angel visitors. 

I will close by saying that the most beautiful of all spota in Palestine 
where the verdure is most bright and fresh and most ike what our Sav- 
iour's eyes rested on is undoubtedly the Sea ot Galilee, and will quote 
the words of the devout McCheyne: 

"How pleasant to me the deep blue wave 
O sea of Galilee! 
For the glorious One who came to save 
Has often stood by thee. 

Fair are the lakes in the land I love 

Where the pine and heather grow; 
But thou hast lovlioess above 

What nature can bestow. 

It is not that the wild gazelle 

Comes down to drink tiiy tide; 
But He who was pierced to save from hell 

Oft' wandered by thy side. 

Graceful around thee the mountains meet 

Thou calm rejoicing seal 
But oh, far more, the beautiful feet 

Of Jesus walked o'er thee." 

Thus remembrance makes the verdure of this lanB outshine that of alt 
others to our minds, and our hearts go back to the time when the Holy 
One called our attention to the lilies of the field and by his persence 
made even stormy Judea to our imagination, blossom like the rose. 



Convention ac^ourned gine die. 

B. S. HOXIE, 



Secretary. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE 23D ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE 

Wismsm Stste Horticiiltursl Society. 

Held in Madison, February 7, 9, 1893. 



Library Room, TtjEsoiY Morning, Pebraary 7. 

Convention called to order by President M. A. Thayer, and the foUow- 
\a^ committees were appointed: 

Nomenclature— J. C. Plumb, Chas. Hirachinger, J. S. Harris. 

Re)'isioH of Fruit List— A.. L. Hatch, Chaa. Hirachinger, Franklin 
Johnson. 

Neto Fruits— Prot. B. 8. Goff, A. Ti. Hatch, Wm, A. Springer. 

Legialation—B. 8. Hoxie, E. 8. Goff, M. A. Thayer. 

Finance— F. O. Edwards. R. J. Coe, Wm. Toole. 

Arbor Dai/— Prof. E S. Goff, B, S. Hoxie, Mrs. Vie H. Campbell. 

Local Experimental Stations— Pro!. E. 8. Goff, Prof. W. A. Henry, R. 
J. Coe, Wm. Toole, Geo. J. Kellogg, B. S. Hoxie. 

Ornamental Trees and Sliriiba—V!. D. Boynton, A. L. Hatch, James 

Reaolutions—Vie H. Campbell, A. L. Hatch, W. D. Boynton. 

Secretary— Mr. President in introducing new business, I wish to say 
that VB need some changes in the law relating to the publication of our 
transactions. The law specifles that the whole number of pages shall 
not exceed two hundred, except on the written application of the 
secretary to the printing commissioners. The increased worli of this 
society requires, and the public demands more matter than can be put 
into two hundred pages. In two or three instances I have been com- 
pelled to cut down aud leave out matter after it had beeu prepared. But 
with written request and personal efforts I have secured from fifty to 
seventy-five additional pages and last year an increase of one hundred. 
This amount with finer type than we formerly used enables us to put in 
the last volume nearly or quite one-third more reading matter than we 
have ever published. _^ 
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The committee on legislation will aak for 82,000; several of 
the state officers have eaid the7 do not see how we get 
along with so small a sum, but what state officials say and what 
legislatures say is as entirely different thing. I think it the matter 
is put before them in the proper light we may get an increase; we may 
not get what we need, but what we can get along with 

A. L. Hatch— I move that we approve the anggestions of the secretary 
and that they be referred to the committee on legislation, n Carried. 

Secretary — I have the credentials of M.J. Wragg of Iowa who is 
present as a delegate; I move that he be made an annual honorary 
member of our society and be invited to participate in our discussions. 
Motion carried. 

Secretary — I would like to have the members of the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society know the society is growiDg; it is thought more of 
at home and also abroad. When we receive woids of commendation 
from such men as Prof. Bagan we should feel proud of it. Our legis- 
lature wilt pay some attention to our wants if we ask for them 
properly. 

We need the law changed so that we shall be entitled to three 
hundred pages without (his written request and also that we 
have more volumes bound in cloth and less in paper covers. The 
state prints 7,000 copies of our reports. Two thousand are bound in 
cloth and the remainder in paper, but one-half of these are disposed of 
by the snperintendent of pubUc property as the law provides. This 
leaves us not a large excess of bound volnmes. I never like to send out 
a paper covered book to our sister states in exchange nor to mail one 
when individuals write for our reports. I think if this matter is properly 
brought before the legislature the law will be amended. 

A. L. Hatch— I wish to introduce a resolution; this and kindred sub- 
jects we wish to consider at this meeting and for that reason I wish to 
introduce it now: 

Mesolved, That we earnestly reccmmend an appropriation by the leg- 
islature of f35,0(0 for the election of a horticultural building as part of 
the equipment of the state university and that we heartily endorse such 
enlargement of its faculties as proposed by the board of regents asbeing 
in line with the work of our society and thg needs of the people. 

President— I am gladthis subject is to be taken up; we aregettinga 
good deal of help from the professors of the university. All in favor of 
this resolution, say aye. Carried. 

A, L. Hatch^We can get help if we will co-operate and ask for it. We 
can make this department a manual training school for boys. 

President— We can all do something in this work, and perhaps we can 
work as a committee of the whole to influence legislation. 

Moved and carried that all re solutions be referred to the committee on 
resolutions. 

Adjourned. 
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Horticultural Bqoh, 
TrESDAt, 2 P. M. 
President Thayer in thech&ir. 

A START IN HORTICULTURE. 
ByC. E. ToBBY, Sparta. 

One ot the many regular and universal criestbat comes from the class 
who arealways unfamiliar with the bright and winning side of any under- 
taking is the followlugi "If I had known tbepossibilities of success in the 
berry business in our state &ve years ftgo, I would have had four or five 
acres in full bearing before this, but it is too late now. In a few years 
it will be like the most of our agricultural ventures, all overdone." 

It is not too late for "a start in horticulture." It is never too late for 
a worker in mind, as well as body, to procure his share of the good 
things of this earth which the study and practice of horticulture offers 
to one and all. It is only a few years since the only celery ktowh was in 
-a small garden at Kalamazoo, Michigan, by an old country gardener and 
this small amount practically "went begging" for customers. 

To-day over 2,530 people at Kalamazoo are realizing over a million dol- 
lars annually from the sales ot celery alone. 

Five years ago there were being shipped iuti Monroe county, from 
southern and eastern Wisconsin, Illinois, and Michigan, over five hun- 
dred bushels of berries annually, valued at nearly S2,G0J besides the in- 
considerable amount grown within its borders. 

The past season (1892) the growers at Sparta shipped over 22,003 cases 
of berries by express to paints in Wisconsin, . i ^tiiesota, North and 
South Dakota, receiving ovor I.TO.OOO as procee.."3 Ii-o:'i tr.les, and Mon- 
roe county has a growing acreage, old and new sc.jEss.of over 150 

Statisticians claim that the demand and consumption of celery has in- 
creased one thousand per cent, in the past ten years and the demand and 
consumption of small fruits, especially in those portions of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas where it is almost imt>ossible to growthemsuoceefully, 
has increased at a percentage three toldgreater than the increase of pop- 
ulation. 

Are there secrets in the growing of horticultural products? No, de- 
cidely nol Our successful growers are wUling to tell, "how to grow 
what to grow, how to care for and how to market." Our state is doing 
all it has power to do to help us; a corps of the brightest and most intel- 
ligent workers in the agricultural science world are at the university of 
Wisconsin, ready and willing to answer aU of the questions arising In 
our every day agricultural or horticultural pursuitb. 
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The theory and science of growing all products of the aoil, as well as 
the practical work of farm or garden is taught at our state university 
with as much care as are the modnrn scienccH and languages and He- 
brew-, Greek and Latin. This combined with the excellent work being 
accomplished by the farm institutes, the free distribntioa of agricultu- 
ral, horticultural and dairy experimental reports, offers us an education 
that has heretofore only been acquired through years of study and ex. 
periment. 

Our State Horticultural society, in connection with experiment sta- 
tions in three different localities in our state, is experimenting with new 
and untried, as well as the older varieties of berries, apples, grapes, etc., 
and we are all to receive the benefit of these experiments. 

The question of our ability to grow berries or any other horticultural 
product, in any part of Wis-Minsin is answered and it is an undisputed fact 
that Wisconsin fumishesa portion of the markets of the north-weat with 
tbebest apples, the finest graftes and the most delicious berries. 

Making "a start in horticulture" is not a question whether you can ob- 
tain the requisite knowledge; it is not a question whether you can obtain 
the right kind of land in the right place and at reasonable prices, or wheth- 
er you can purchase the plants, trees, vines or seedsthat you know will 
grow and yield abundantly; all of these requisites every citizen of Wiscon- 
sin, whether he be fanner, laborer, mechanic or professional man, ought 
to be familiar with. 

It is simply a question of, will you make this start with your eyes fully 
open to the possibilities of success and failure? It is not my purpose, 
neither is it in my power to tell you how to grow berries, because the knowl- 
edge can only be obtained by constant study, continual interest in experi- 
ments of your own and of reliable growers, and experience gained by many 
failures, aided by Father Time; neither is it my purpose topoiuttoyou 
the 200 bushel per acre blackberry, or the 350 bushel peracre strawberry- 
side-of-the- picture. 

This "start in horticulture" ought not to be made with the expectation 
that you are to reap immeidiate profits, or that you will be able, in the first 
bearingyear, to equal the strawberry yield of Mr. Baumbach in 1891, of 
1,700 buahelsfromfive acres, or the blackberry yield of president Thayer, 
2,000 bushels from ten acres in 1892. 

Youmustmakethisstart with the expectation that partial failures may 
result with this or that variety ; the spring that you made your start, might 
have been too dry, or the fall you made your start, might have been too 
wet, or too early for this or too late for that, and your resettings, which 
should be made as soon as possible, may also be an unfavorable season; 
these set-backs, with the lack of proper fertility in your soil, improper 
settingby Incompetent help, etc., may delay portions of your fields one or 
two years before a perfect and complete setting is obtained. 

When successful growers tell you the promisingstori.es of phenomenal 
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yielda,question them with reRard to that acre or acres that theydid not 
tell;ouabout,theportiorL that man and horse labored diligently and con- 
tinually to make profitable, and at last was profitless, they have these 
acres, and you are liable to become acquainted with portions of these 
profitless acres in that "start in horticulture" you may make. At the 
same time, having experience with the unfavorable as well as the favor- 
able side of the berry business, I am enthusiastically satisfied that the 
possibilities for the practice of hortioulture in Wisconsin, even though it 
has the reputation of being the coldest fruit producing state in the union, 
are most favorable for success. 

The principles oEplant life and growth; the elements of air and soil re- 
quired to nourish the plant to maturity, and at last the fruiting period, 
when the time of picking, marketing and pocketing the revenue is at hand, 
aliform a continuous line of study, combined with work andabusiness 
life; and all this is to be obtained out doors. You who have not been 
cooped up in a store fifteen hours a day, or in an office ten hours a day for 
ten years, cannot appreciate what a meaoingthereis in the words, "out in 
the air." 

Alittleadvicetothebegiaaerin any undertaking is always timely, and 
although my experience with berrina is far less than most of our members, 
someof whom have grown gray in the service of horticulture, the tutorage 
under which I have been, and the position which I hold, enables me to 
advance a few warnings to the uninitiated, at least. Do not make the mis- 
take of ptantingtbe one-fourth, one, two or more acres you decide to make 
your start with, to one variety ;do not plant all strawberries, all raspberries 
orall blackberries, but plant in such proportion that you can commence 
famishing your customers with strawberries in June, followed with cur- 
rents, gooseberries, red and black raspberries, and finish an almost coa- 
tinuona shipping season, of three months, with blackberries. Do not 
make the mistake of purchasing plants that are not known to have been 
thoroughly tested in your own state, not alone as to quality and hardi- 
ness, but as to general profitableness. If you buy an apple trfee, a grape 
vine, strawberry plant or blackberry root, buy it in Wisconsin, grown by 
a reliable Wisconsin grower on Wisconsin soil, with climatic influences 
similar to your own vicinity. If your Wisconsin sheep husbandry men 
were to buy a Shropshire, Oxford Down or any high priced th roughbred 
sheep, you would not go to a section of the country to make your pur- 
chase where the thermometer never drops much, if any, below zero, if 
yon could buy that sheep in your own state, where its parents and their 
fleece had been subjected to the forty degrees below zero, winters of our 

This illustrates as well the acclimation needed in berry roots or plants 
where hardiness is a necessity. Common sense teaches us that Wiscon- 
sin growers must not look with favor upon every tree or plant that is 
proving a success only in a locality where peaches are grown su_ccess- 
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(uUy. Common sense should teach us that the successful growers of 
apples, grapea and small fruits ia Wiscousin, the men who grow these 
products at a profit year after year, Eire the men to whom those who 
expect to be successful, in "a start in horticulture" should look for the 
varieties suitable to their locality, climate and aurroundings. 

In reading over varioas horticultural experiment station reports at 
our agrioultjiral library at Madison the past week, 1 noted the fact that 
over eighty per cent, of blackberries tested as to hardiness and value at 
the stations in New York, Ohio and other eastern states, have been 
damaged or entirely winter killed, and this during, what we might call 
mild winters Among these blackberries are varieties that agents of 
New York and other eastern nurseries liave sold to the farmers of this 
state, the past year, for quadruple and, in some cases, ten times the 
price that local growers were asking for the best blackberry grown on the 
face of the globe, I know this to be true also with regard to certain 
varieties of apples and grapes they have flooded our state with. 

It is not my intention to cover, in the short time I am allotted, the 
many points, important as each one may be, in the culture of berries, 
but the pruning, pinching back, mulching, winter and spring production, 
cultivation, cultivation and cultivation are a few of the most essential. 

I am satisfied that the market for first class Wisconsin fruit, picked, 
packed and marketed in first class condition is the least of the trouble 
of the Wisconsin horticulturist. 



DISCUSSION. 

A. T). Barnes — I think Mr. Tobej's paper is so clear, concise and plain 
that we cannot better the mater by discussing it' 

T. Rich — I would like to ask if it ia advisable for a beginner to put out 
five acres of small fruit of any one, or all varieties? My idea is that a 
beginner had better commence on a smaller piece of ground, 

C. E. Tobey — I would not advise any one who is just commencing, to 
grow fruit, to put out a large field to small fruits. 

T. Kicb— I killed my fruit, in the beginning, by applying liquid 



A. L. Hatch— We often come across farmers who have just this diffi- 
culty. Mr. Tobey will tell, and others will tell, you that you cannot get 
the ground too rich, and I would like to have you all tell where the line 
■of demarkation begins. In some instances you may take certain 
varieties, give tbem good soil and high cultivation, and they will succeed 
well while on the other hand you may take other varieties that will fail 
entirely. I would advise the beginner to begin two years ago, that is I 
would advise the young men to begin as Mr. Tobey did, work two or 
three years for some one else. 
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On the ordinary farm, the capital is not the qaeetion; it is the amoaat 
of labor 7011 can commaad and appljr. I do not knon* but that you had 
better do as Mr. Johnson of Baraboo does, concentrate on strawberries 
and make them a success; if you want more fruit plant more straw- 
berries. 

C. E. Tobey — I was thinking about providing for a succession of fruits. 
If by starting in with a customer the fifteenth of June and fumishlas 
him with strawberries you cai provide him with raspberries then with 
blackberries. By suppling through the fruit season yon will keep your 
customer right along, whereas if you only raise one Idnd of fruit he will 
buy of one a d another and you will not be sure of him nest season. 

W. J. Bendixen— In some locations it is difficult to get help. If I had 
started on one thinj; alone I would have been out, but by having the 
succotash, as Mr, Hatch calls it, I had something al 1 the time. 

President^The man who hai a saoHsssioa of fruit through the season 
whether for his own family or for the general market, will make a 
snooess. I have yet to find a man who has lost his crop by making bis 
soil too rich. If you get varieties that are not adapted to your location 
you will not succeed and you ought to fail. 

T. Rich — One more suggestion as to why the ordinary farmer fails; ho 
will go into a ne^hbor's strawberry bed and ask if he can have some of 
his plants? He will say, "Yes, after I get through picking you can have 
all the plants you wish." The result is, he gets "cheap John" plants and 
"cheap John" work all the way through. 

F. C. Sdwards—I would like to ask Mr. Hatch what he considers a 
failure in strawberries? 

A, L. Hatch — When you do not get berries, that is a failure. 



THE STRAWBERRY PROM TIME OF SETTING 
PLANTS TO HARVESTING. 

E. J. ScoFiELD, Hanover. 

Mr. Preiident, Ladies and Gentlemen: I don't know as I can give you 
any new ideas in regard to the cultivation of the strawberry, but will 
give you an outline of the industry as carried on at our fruit farm. We 
have a rather heavy soil, timber land clay. Wo set plants in spring, and 
prepare our ground by first plowing thoroughly five or six inches deep, 
then harrow it well, run a heavy clod crusher over it, next a disc pulver- 
izer, then the harrow and clod crusher, repeating the operation until we 
have the soil very fine and mellow to a good depth, four or five inches. 
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We plant rows three and one^half feet apart and set plants fifteen to 
eighteen inches 'apart, depending on the variety; rank growers like 
Warfleld, Crescent, Beder Wood, and all great runners we set two feet 
apart in the row. To set the plants we use a dibble about eight or nine 
inches long and four inches wide with shank handle Plunge this into 
the soil up to the handle (which you can readily do if you have your soil 
in proper shape), press the dibble to one side an pull it out. Take your 
plant in left hand, spread roots out fan-shape with thumb and three 
fingers, let roots down into slot made by dibble until crown of plant is 
on a level with top of ground. Now press soil firmly to the plant but 
be careful and not cover crown of plant. Right here I want to say a 
word in regard to the plants to be used. Never set an old plant, or a 
young plant Ibat has been produced from a plantation that has born 
fruit. Neither do we approve of digging plants from the edges of the 
rows even in a new plaatation, as these are most always weaklings, the 
last efforts of the previous fall. But get your plants from a young 
thrifty plantation that was set the previous spring and has never borne 
frait, In digging take up the entire row, you then get the best, and no 
amount of after care will ever make up for a plantation set out with 
poor stock. Better far pay 85 per thousand for good young thrifty un- 
mixed plants than use poor cheap stock as a gift. Good stock cannot be 
produced below a certain figure. The plant-grower or nurseryman must 
have a fair recompense for his goods or quit the business. Th3refore,if 
you buy a bill at shoddy prices you must expect shoddy goods. We 
usually plant one row of slaminate, or perfect bl ssom, to every two 
rows of pistillate, or imperfect bloosom. In digging plants we use a five 
tine manure fork with the tines shortened to about two-thirds their 
length, being careful in digging not to mutilate and tear the roots. 

HOW TO fEEPAHE THE PLANTS FOR SETTING. 

To prepare the plants for setting, as soon as a thousand or so are dug 
they are carried in large baskets to the packing shed, all weaklings 
being thrown out; the others are stripped of all old runners, dead leaves, 
etc.; we also cut off all green leaves except the two youngest ones; roots 
are all cut with sharp knife t« three or three one-half inches long. 
Plants are now ready for the field but before sendlcg them out we dip 
the roots in a pail of water and put them in a basket or pail, roots cov- 
ered with damp moss. We have a boy to drop plants for each man who 
is doing the setting, bat the boy is not allowed to drop them any faster 
than they are set. When we have plenty of help we divide up in three 
crews, one set digs plants, the next set trims and gets them ready to 
plant, and the last crew has the planting; in this way the work is all 
kept up and the setting socn done. We ecmetimes (when short of help) 
dig several thousand before we set any, but when we do this we get them 
all ready to set and pot them in large boses (four or five feet square and 
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ten or'twelve tnohes deep), packed '^ith damp moBS amoDg the roota. 
Plants will keep in this way in good cooditioQ several day inacool place 
When we receive p ants from a distance we always cut tops and roots in 
the same manDer and put them in the boxes of damp moss for about 
twenty-four hours before setting them out in the field. This freshens 
and revives th«m up in fine shape. 



In about a week after setting we cultivate the plants and hoe them 
very shallow, but thei'e is little ground to hoe over as we have the rows 
very straight, and by usingaPlanet, Jr., horse hoe weare able to run close 
''o the row leaving nothing to hoe except between the planta. We culti- 
vate shallow about once a w^k and after rain soon as the soil will crum- 
ble, and before any crust is formed. We keep up this cultivating until 
well into the fall. Hoe four or five times and allow no weeds or grass to 
show up, as it is a very easy matter to keep them clean by taking them 
in time. Cultivating often keeps the soil mellow and moist. In a dry 
time never let the soil bake or form a crust, that is, if yon want the best 
results. Shortly after plants are set blossoms will show up; cut or pick 
these all off, don't let them set for fruit. About the time (and some- 
times before) they get done throwing out, bloom runners will appear; 
keep these cnt off (we do this with sharp hoe when hoeing), until the 
20th of June, or July 1. Plants are now well established and the run- 
ners that now appear will be strong and should be trained along the row, 
as they will make good strong plants. Be careful not to let the plants 
get too thick in the row; about four inches apart and row ten to twelve 
inches wide suits us best. 

CDTTINO OCT RUNNERS. 

Now cut all the runners that grow after the row is established. To do 
this we have for five or si.\ years used a machine we had made for the 
purpose. It is very simple, made with an axle and tongue to draw by 
hand. There are two fourteen-inch discs, one each side the row, to do 
the cutting; these discs are the same as are used on the disc pulverizer. 
Our machine is constructed so as to run the discs on the same angle as 
in the pulverizer; to use it, simply set it astride the row and pull it 
along, it will slay the runners but pulls a little hard; this has done good 
good service, but we have now found something that suits us to perfec- 
tion, where we can use a team of horses to do the work. This is a disc 
sulky cultivator made by the Janesville Machine company of Janesville, 
"Wis., and is made for com or any other cultivated crop. We have had 
one in use now for two seasons, and could not be inducedtopart withit. 
It has six 16-inch discs which not only cut the runners but cultivate the 
space between rows very nicely. With this machine you can cut a row 
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to anj width desired and keep It there all summer. We coasider it n 
pay for itself every season on a few acres of strawberries. 



We ase marsh hay for this, and put it on earlier t' an moat growers. 
Just as soon as it commences to freeze nights hard enough to hold up a 
team and wagon we commence to cover; we haul on early in the morn- 
ing (before ground gets thawed out) three or four loads of hay and dis- 
tribute it in heaps where we want it. We are now ready to commence 
covering and to do this go to the nearest heap of hay, take a forkful, 
carry it to where we want to commence, lay it down, taking up but little 
on the fork at a time, and shaking it well apart ao it will fall evenly over 
the ground and plants. Put on Just enough so yon can see no plants or 
bare ground. 

UNCOVERING. 

In the spring, soon as frost is nicely out, we go over one-half the field 
and uncover the plants, but leave the other half as long as we dare. When 
plants commence to turn white, or blanch under the hay. they must be 
uncovered. Our object in not uncovering all at the same time is to help 
lengthen out the picking season, and also not run the risk of getting all 
our berries frosted. To uncover we put two men to a row; each man has 
a three tine fork, and they walk along one each aide of row, set theirforks 
down in middle of row and opposite each other, and each one pullahiafork 
towards him at same time; this uncovers the plants, but leaves the hay 
laying close up to plants on each side of row. Don't disturb the hay in 
apace between rows. We always aim to uncover after a rain if possible 
while hay is wet, as it wont blow back then on the plants. By having this 
carpet of hay all over the ground (except on plants), very few weeds will 
get a start, the soil is kept cool and moist and there are never any sandy 
or dirty berries. The hay also makes a nice clean place for the pickers to 
kneel on while picking. We employ women and girls over 14 years old to 
do the picking. Use the Hallock quart box (wine measure) and sixteen- 
quart crate. We put two pickers to a row— one each side, and allow do 
poor berries put in boxes. We do not sort berries or top of boxes. Oneman 
attends to eight or ten pickers; his business is to see that berries ara prop- 
erly picked, and picked clean, boxes filled rounding; he also carries 
empty stands to pickers as they call for them, and carries full stands to the 
packing shed. He also gives the pickers checks for each full stand as he 
takes it from them. Each stand holds six boxes. Pickers are nut required 
to leave their row. 

CLEANING UP. " 

Just as soon as we are done picking we take a two-horse mower and 
cut down everything on the field, let it lay a day or bo, then take a spring 
tooth horse hay rake and rake up everything clean, marsh hay and alL 
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This we liaul to the bam yard, stack it up and use it the next winter for 
bedding ia horse and cow stable. After we get it all hauled o& we next 
go to the field with a double shovel, plow and team of horses, and give the- 
space between rons a good, thorough digging up. We dig out part of the- 
row on both sides. Next take a good sharp tooth harrow and go over the- 
field several times both ways. After the plants start new leaves, keep 
space between rows well culti\ated, and in fall cover with hay same as be- 
fore. Next season after picking is done ploiv everything under, marsh ha; 
and plants. We set a new plantation every spring for by so doing, we have 
a new field bearing its first crop ani one beariog its second crop everjt 
year. In regard to fertilizers, we have never used much but stable ma- 
nure and not much of that. We have bad some experience with commer- 
cial fertilizers with various results: take them as a whole they have not 
been satisfactory. We used some nitrate of soda the past season on onr 
plant beds and had very flattering results in the way of plant growth. 
On our soil an occasional crop of clover plowed under seems to be all that 
is required to keep the soil loose and mellow. We go more on good thor- 
ough cultivation and plenty of it than on any fertilizer, as our ezperienca- 
hasalways been— 



DISCCSSION. 

F. C. Edwards.— What does Mr, Scofield do with his poor berries ? 

E. J. Scofield— We do not allow pickers to put any poor berries in the 

F. G. Edwards. — I think it hurts the plants to leave them on, 

8. D. Barnes. — I would like to ask Mr. Scofield if he ever knew of say 
one's burning the mulch on his strawberry bed? 

E. J. Scofield. — Tes, I have done it myself. Marsh hay mulch after it 
has been run over by the pickers is difficult to burn. I have to draw on 
other to make it bum. 

f^esident. — Do you think you can prolong the season by leaving the 
mulch on? 

E. J. Scofield.— Tes, I think I can. 

President.— You do not cultivate at all in tha spring do you? 

E. J. Scofield.— I think if a man has done his business as he ought the- 
year before there is no need of cultivating in the spring. 

Will Banchett. — I would like to ask Mr. Scofield if he does not think 
that to cultivate in such a season as last opring would be a positive dan^ 
age? 

B— H. 
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E. J. Scofl-dd. — Yea I would, I would think 80 an; spring. 

Will Bancbett. — I ttiiuk tliere are more plants lost in lesviag; too many 
leaves on the plant when setting. 

Preaident. — I underetand t)iat Mr, Paumbach, who reached the large 
yield recommends Temoring the mulch, thoroughly cultivating, and then 
Teturning the mulch. I would like to bear from Mr. Johneon, who is a 
successful grower, as to bis method. 

Franklin Johnson.— I have never practiced cultivating in the spring, but 
I would if I had cbo kind of a soil Mr. Baumbach has; If I had a stiff clay 
soil that would bake obd craok I would cultivate to keep the soil moist. 
My experience in setting is that plants do better if after digging they are 
trimmed and kept in a dark, dry place in moiet earth for a day, they will 
not wilt and grow better than if they are set as soon as dug. 

A. L. Hatch. — In your opinion would it be well to remote the leaves 
and get immunity from rust? 

Franklin Johnson — I have not had experience with rust. If I had the 
Manchester I would discard it because it is liable to rust. I had 'an idea 
once if I got a nice, bu^hy plant that stood up high that it was just the 
thing, but since I have bad an iron tooth cultivator I have let it run as 
soon as possible. 

A. L. Batch. — I want (o know if that cultivator is the best you know 
of? 

Franklin Jobnson. — It is. In regard to pickers, it is no trouble for me 
to get them. I turn off three times as many aa I can use. Some of my 
neighbors grow raspberries, and aa their land is better adapted to them 
than mine, I let them grow raspberries while I grow the strawberries. 

President — What did you get for jour berries? 

A. Ten cents; a. very few went as low as eight cents per quart. I never 
have succeeded as well with patrons as with commission men. 

E. J. Bcofield.— I would like to ask Mr. Johnson if he thinks a plant is 
capable of reproducing itself before it gete fairly established? 

My experience is that I want strawberries, raspberries and blackberries. 
I have had aa high as $600 an acre from the Qregg. 

W. J. Becdixen. — I do not believe it is the best way to keep the plants 
before setting, as Mr. Johnson does; it may do for him but not for me; I 
do not like it. About tbe best tool for setting, I have what I consider an 
improvement. I use an old ax. You use a dibble and it makes a hole in 
the ground below the roots, and that is not so good for the plant. I tried 
a number of different tools, but I like the ax best. Why does Mr. Scofield 
recommend early mulching in the fall? 

E. J. Scofield. — I think the ax would be a good thing. With regard to 
mulching early, it is the freezing and thawing that does the damage; if 
we cover up early it freezes and stays frozen, therefore I tike it better. 

Franklin Johnson— I would not leave the runnera on the plants. I let 
the first runners form, I consider by trimming off the runners that the 
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plant is BtroQger. The quicker we can get the plaata to cover the ground 
the better; then trim off the Tunners. 

A. Li. Hatch,— Do you not coneidrr after :ronr planta have filled the bed 
that the ruenera that come out in the open ground, that tfaecultiTatorcutfl 
oS, are &s good as any? 

Mr Maxon— I would like to aak Mr. Johnson if his plants are bearing 
fruit, would he alloir them to produce runners? 

Franklin Johnson— They will not do it, or if they do there is something 
the matter with your bed, and they shonld be cut off. The flist year I aim 
to get plants and plants only. 

Ur. Maxon — When I find certain plants producing runner^ I take them 
out of the bed alti^etber. 

Prof. Goff— I want to ask Mr. Scofield how the profits of the second year 
compare with the first y«ar? 

E J. Scofield— I calculate it is two-thirds as good. 

Prof. Goff— How does the cost of getting the second year's crop ready 
compare with that of the first year? 

K J. Scofield — About one-fourlh as much, it is not eo much work to get 
it ready. This year I am leaving over two acres that has been in two 
jearB, next st aeon will be tbe third; it was in good condition. 

President— Prof. Goff, what is jour experience with regard to keeping 
plants in the cellar before eetling? 

Prof. Goff— I bave bad no experience wiih strawberry plants, but some 
years ago with tobac<;o plants, we found it was a benefit because it gave 
the roots a chance to heat over their wounds. 

Carl H. Potter. — Does Mr. Schofield give his plantation any hand cultiva- 
tion the second year? 

A, None, except to pull out the weeds hy hand, 

Carl H. Potter.— I bave heard no suggeetions about setting strawberry 
plants with a spade. I know o( a man who has practiced it and sets much 
faster than any other way. 

President. — Wetet fifteen acres last spring that way, 

John Uenn.^With regard to mulching after the first frost in the fall, 
I waited for the first frost and the snow came first and my plants are not 
. mulched yet. Now, is there any danger if they were mulched of their 
smothering under tbe snow? We got deep snow in the fall just be- 
fore Thanksgiving and before the frost came. Can I mulch in the spring? 

A. M. Ten Eycke, — Which plants bear the most, early or late runners? 

President.— The first runners will give the most fruit but the objection is 
if you leave the first runners, during tJie season you will get so many that 
i t is better to cut off the first ones. 

Franklin Johnson. — 1 think the more we trim in the fall the better 
plants we get. If I could not got the runners into the row in any other way 
Iwould drive on the bed with aeteel-toothed horse rake, then you would 
get them out so vou could cut them off. _, . 
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P. F. Adams. — With regard to mulchiDV, I have practiced it over thirt;- 
years and in tliat time we have had tome very deepsnowsocd Ihaveuever 
experienced any bad resultsi they w iil come out In the epring in better con- 
dition, and it they were not mulched in the fall it had better be put on in 
the spring. We do not need very heavy mulching on strawberries. 

W. J. bendiien. — I brought up this question of mulching because I got- 
caught as Mr. Uenn did. 1 mulched with horge a 

Discussion closed. 



NOTES FROM OUE NURSERY. 
R. J. Cob, Ft. Atkinson. 

Mr. President and JiTemhers of the Wisconsin StaU Hortieultural Socitty: 
— A few days ago I received the program for this meeting and took a little 
time to look it over and see who should make their names immortal by 
reading a paper before this society this the world's fair year. Imagine my 
surprise when I fonnd myself down for a paper on "notes from our nur- 
sery." 

The same mail brought a letter from friend Hoxie saying that he had 
assigned me that topic without my knowledge or consent but that he ex- 
pected me to respond and intimated that I might touch upon as many 
points as I saw fit. If this paper doesn't sound like a fairy story please 
remember that it is all made up of notes or bits of experience where some- 
times a few words will tell what it has taken as many years to find out to 
our own satisfaction. It may be a good deal as the boy said about the 
dictionary. He borrowed one of a neighbor and when he returned it he 
made the remark that he had read it most through and when asked how 
he liked it said, "it wa? all right enough but it seemed to him that it 
changed the subject pretty often. 

The season of 1893 was a very peculiar one and to the fruit grower an 
unsatisfactory one. So far as my observation goes strawberries on new 
beds were a very light crop; in some cases almost a failure, while old beds 
produced a very fair crop. (Query: why should old beds do so much better 
than new ones? I hope we may find out all about it in the discussion.) 1he 
season was also, in some respects at lea8t,the hardest to work the land and 
keep it in good condition tbiC I remembar of. Diiringthe months of April, 
May, and June it rained nearly every day keeping the ground so tiioroughly 
soaked that it was almost impossible to find a time that it would work 
well. (My notes say that in the three months named it rained, sometime 
during the twenty- four hours, seventy-seren days out of the ninety-one. 
This was followed by a very dry and rather windy July and August which 
baked the ground and made it very hard. Up to July plants of all kinds- 
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tkad made a good growth but when the drouth came Tegetation of all kinds 
'Suffered much more than in any of the previous yeara when it was dry aU 
summer. 

Up to the middle of July we thought our new strawberry beds were the 
beat we had ever had, but for the next month not a plant would take root. 
The ground wag so dry and hot that the young roots would bum off 
before they could get good hold of the soil. The ouUlvator bad been kept 
going and the aoil between the rows was very fine and mellow. We 
tried the experiment of hoeing about half an inch of that fine diit right 
-onto the plants and it proved a success, for every plant rooted in good 
shape. In order to get any notes on strawberriea I shall have to do like 
Sam Slick's girl, Pnrha{« you will remember what he said about acertain 
youug lady that had been about twenty-two years old for some time. He 
«aid, "if she ever lived to see thirty she would have to do like a crab, go 
backwards a few years." As we had no new beds to pick last year, I am 
■obliged to go back a year tor what I wiuhtosay about the strawberries, and 
About the first thing I have to say about it is that I think there are too 
many varieties for either pleasure or profit. 

Every year sees a long list of new varieties that are claimed to fill a long 
felt want, or to be the coming berry or that will supercede all other varie- 
ties, or I don't know what. These are usually sold at high prices, and the 
price is about the only good thing there is aboutthem for nine out of every 
ten are no better than kinds we have had for years. Please do not under- 
stand me aa saying we have not made any progress, for we have, and 
good progress, too, but the fact ttiU remains that there are too many that 
never psy for the room and care given them. Try all kinds and hold taat 
to that which is good is sound advice, but when you find one that is un- 
profitable or undesirable, to drop it is j'laC aa sensible. We find, of the 
varieties that we have thoroughly tested, that Warfield, Bubach, Park 
Beauty and Haverland gave us the best crops and the most money. 
Eureka is alxo agood money berry on account of it being ao late, aa late 
berries alwaya bring a good price. You will notice, perhaps, that all of 
the above are pistilaes and will say at once that they will not fruit alone. 
WeH, that's so, and more's the pity. 

What we are looking for is the variety with a perfect blossom that is as 
good a groner, that is as reliable every way and Ibat will bear as many 
quarts of good berries per acre as the ones named above. I have noticed 
that most of the varieties that we grow have some little trait or peculiarity 
of their own that it pays to watch and humor them it we can. For 
instance the Bubach will stand more drouth on our grounds than any 
other variety, while on the other hand tbe Warfield suffers more from the 
fiame cause than most varieties, but it (the Warfield) will stand more wet 
in the blossoming time, and still produce a good crop, than any variety I 

While some sorts will atand a good deal of cold and even go though 
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quite a frost without much injury, others are so tender in bud and blos- 
som as to render them of very little value in eections or locations subject 
late spring frosts. The Sharpless is a good illustrstion of this. Now it i» 
of very little use for us to observe these things unless we take a hint from 
our observations and try to gel a little benefit from them. Therefore in 
planting I should try and take advantage of the lay of the land and plant 
such vaiitits as stand drouth and that are tender in blossom on the higher 
ground and the ones that ate hardv and that do not object (o water on the 
lower. land. Experience fays neferplant strawberries after strawberriesF 
unless you are anxious to grow half a crop where you ought to get a full 
one. Small fruit of all kinds ripened later in 1893 than I ever ^knew it to 
do before. In 18S0 we picked the first strawberries for market June 2id, 
while iu 1882 it was Ihe 28rd before we could sell any. This is a diilerencft 
of just three weeVs, Our esperience is that red raspberries planted in the 
fall wUl make a better growth than if planted in spring while the cap- 
varieties although they will live through the winter and grow all right, 
will make a much stronger growth if planted iu the spriug. Query, Why ? 
Well I don't know unless it is because the canes from the old root help the 
new plants to male a vigorous elart early. The following notes were- 
made in the field during raspberry picking, as a sort of guide for our Tuiure 
planting. Tyler, early but a weak grower and light yielder, belter drop it. 
Souhegan is just as earl; and much stronger and better every way. Spry's- 
Early is a heavier yielder than cither but runs small at the end of the 
season. Gregg is very large and picks its whole crop in a few days. If 
it was only a tittle hardier would he a grand berry. If I could have but 
one black cap it wouid be either Ohio or Older. They are both strong 
growers, hardy and very prcductive. The Older Ihe most so of any blacK 
cap we have, and I should unhesitatingly put it at the head butforthefact 
that last season it was not quite as firm as I should like. I hftve never 
heard any such reports of it from any source and am unable to account 
for it, 

Up to tfae limit of your market the Shaffer is the most profitable of any 
variety either black or red, but it is too soft forshipping, and even for- 
borne market should be picked every day. Of the sucker varieties Cuth- 
bert is of the best quality but is not very hardy. I think the Brandy wine 
has been our most profitable red because of its good shipping and selling 
qualities. It is firm enough to ship almost any distance and its bright 
color makes it agood seller, while the Golden Queen is flue flavored and 
beautiful on the table, especially if mixed with some of the bright reds, 
I very much doubt if it will ever be a profitable market berry. It is dull 
and unattractive looking in the bos. 

I am neither a prophet nor Ihe eon of a prophet, but if I can read the- 
eigDS of the times aright, the time is soon coming when redraspberriea will 
be much more profitable to the market grower than the black ones, A. 
few years ago the rede sold for nearly double the price of the blacks. 
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Then ev^erybody planted rede anil neglected blacks, until one quart of the 
blacks would sell for more than two of the reds, and of coune Dearly ev- 
eryone plowed up their rods, iintil now there are only two or three grow- 
ers in our section that have any of them. If I mistake not the next sea- 
eon will see them equal Co if not higher in price than the black caps. 

We have planted our currants and gooseberries five feet apart each way, 
BO that we can cultivate both ways, and in that way do nearly all of the 
work with a boree. Of the varieties, we like Red Dutch for early, but for ■ 
the main crop, the Prince Albert suits us the best of anything we have 
planted. It is a very heavy cane and is able to carry the heavy crop it 
always firoducea. It aleo ripens late and will hang on the bushes a long 
time after ripening and keep in good condition, Thestemsare very long and 
the berries ate large of a pink or very light red color. Among the goose- 
berries if there is a better one than Downing, we have failed to find it. 
We have great hopes of Red Jacket, however. 

We have always supposed that currant cuttings planted in the fall were 
more certain to grow and would make a better growth than planted in the 
epring, but our last season's experience does not bear out that conclusion, 
for the one's that we planted in the spring were much finer in every way. 

The grape crop was later in ripening last year than I ever knew, and 
etill so far as I know, they all ripened before freezing. What 1 said about 
the number of varieties holds good in grapes as well as strawberries. 

I have been asked a good many times what we use for labels to mark the 
different kinds of plants so that the mark can always be read and that will 
never rub out nor get dim with age. We use stakes on which are nailed 
small strips of common sheet zinc. They should be prepared some little 
time in advance and either dampened a liltle or left out of doors so that 
the zinc will corrode somewhat. You can then write on it with a common 
lead pencil and the longer it is used the darker and brighter it gets. 

If it is true that the fruit crop of 1803 was unsatisfactory, it is equally 
true that there neveT was a time when flowers of all kinds were more 
abundant or more perfect. The roses were particularly fine. It seemed 
as if every branch produced an army of buds and every bud filled out and 
made a perfect flower. The flowering shrubs were also unusually pro- 
ductive of bloom, being covered with flowers during their season. I do 
not remember to have ever seen Dahlias and that class of flowers so 
perfect in form and color nor so full of bloom as the past season. 

Thus you see that although we meet with disappointment and even dis- 
couragement in some lines, and some things do not turn out as we would 
like, still we find that on the whole we are abundantly blessed and have 
great cause to be thankful and satisfied with our lot as borticulturalists. 
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SOIL AND EXPOSURE AS IMPORTANT FACTORS 
IN SMALL FRUIT CULTURE. 

F. C. Edwards, Ft. Atkinson. 

The task of diECuesing this rath«i complicated queBtion perhaps ought to 
have rested upon tbeee older heads, for their handa have been holding the 
plow handles for munj years. But still there seems to be in it unsettled 
questions. Uen giving different testimonj of results on the same Tariety 
of soil in different localities the same year, and therefore the theme is 
fertile. I hope if I diverge comevhat from the ideas already entertained 
you can say euoh ideas are excusable in yontb. 

Soil at an important factor in small fruit culture is our flrat question 
under discussion. Uy friends, I am of the opinion there is more strera to 
be put upon the importance or having and using as freely as poeeible a 
compost heap of natural manures than any other ittm t«n to one in mak- 
ing a success in Hmall fruit bueineas. Soil in its natural state is far below 
its possibilities, but bj using clover and natural fertilizers it can be made 
to respond with astonitblng productiveness. The old motto is "Grow two 
epeoTB of grass wheie now one grows." 

My pet idea is fully in accordance with the action of J. H. Smith, of 
Green Bay, in plowing in all the manure you can every season. I think it 
is just as pioBtahle to till one acre in the very highest state of cultivation 
as it is to tilt five in the ordinary way The poesibilitiea of the soil are 
just as unlimited as Ihe potsibiiities of a person. A person untrained in 
any of the deparlmeuts of life has nothing valuable at command. Be 
may covet the position but is not qualilied to execute Ihe office. So the 
soil in its wild or natural slate is not equipped to do you very valuable ser- 
vice, but enrich it with all plant sustaining elements in heavy quantity in 
-equal parts and it ie ready for any call you may make upon it Can you 
aee any analogy between a person who has reached the most improved 
state of human ualure and the yield of five ordinary crops grown in one 
year on one piece of soil? 

Successful work can be done in small fruit (except grapes) in aoy locali- 
ty of tillable soil where water does not stand less than ; four to six feet 
below the surface. [ wish to bring as proof to this statement the situation 
of the fruit growers of Dousman. Mo^t of them being able on their fruit 
beda to reach water by digging about the length of a epade to 
« ft. Some portions of their field are more elevated. But the lower eec- 
tions yield as abundantly as any and perhaps more so. But grapes must 
be put on soil well under- drained. Doueman is one of the heaviest 
ahipping strawberry points In this state. It has a sandy soil and many 
natural advantages. _, 
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In regard to raPpberrifB. Eeds can be planted perhapi on moister eoil 
than black varieties; but Kaj small fruit will not do wil on mnddj 
«nil. Noeoitbut of a sandy composition or make upon as low a level as 
four to BIX feet to water line can be uFed for ttnall fruit. Currants and 
goosebetri«Bwi]ldo onaslow toil aa black raspberries and blackberries. 
Blackberries, for the past two sfaEona tittd to te nearer Ibe water line, or 
a partial failure in crop in this locality is sure to take place. No amount 
-of mulching of any soit will carrj Ibe whole crop through the eeaton and 
ripen them in perfection. 

I wish now to briefly difcufS the difTfrent kinds of coil. I might f&j 
«andy soil or iiiam if in a high a tate of cultivation is the easiest to till and 
the euTestand heaviest cropper. 

In California.— Tbeir best fruit and most of it is on what once was a 
-seabed, sand, pebbles and Bhilla are all the eye can detect: hut respond- 
ing abundantly where the trees or vinea are planted and attain a fruiting 
-age. Clay soil ranks next to the one just mentioned in productiveness but 
hard to till unices in the very highest state of cultivation. Duiiog exces- 
-aive ra-na or drouth it is impossible to handle this Eoil. But in case of 
drouth by early and proper handling this trouble can be bridged over by 
cultivation and mulching. Prairie soil in acme Hfaaons will surpass all 
others in yield; but is more apt to grow bushes than fruit, 1 wish to quote 
J. C. Plumb of Milton here, perhaps not verttatim, but in substance, given 
at a farmers' institute at Milton Junction. Comparing Ft. Atkinson soil 
with theirs he said: "While our eoil grows large bushes and some fruit, 
theirs grows smaller bushes but fruit from top to bottom." 

Chemical Ftrtilizers might come up here and be briefly discussed. Were 
the party who is using tfaese goods thoroughly posted as to the needs of 
liie soil or in what proportion of plant sustaining elements the> soil is 
-descent all right and well, but there ia not one in 1,000 who is, and 
hence the failure generally toget payfor the investment. Perhaps your soil 
isfullof potaahandjoulieapoDmore. Iti-tliki-adoctorwhudoes not under- 
stand the .nature of the disease. Doctoring at random perhaps he 
aggravates perhaps he cures the diseaee. I understand the c wpostheapof 
natural manures contains all the elements to sustain the soil in plant 
growth, the same as milk has all the element to form bone muscle, etc., 
for growing animal life. 

The soil of a well regulated fruit farm should be treated on the same 
basis as a stock and grain farm by rotation in crops, often changing rasp- 
berries to strawbenies, etc. Not letting the fields stand too long, using a 
part of the (arm in clover, By this means keeping a high standard of 
fertility in the soil. We now discuss 

Exposure as an important factor in small fruit cilUire. — As I view the 
matter it does not make apaiticle of difference whether the soil slopes to 
the north, east, south or west as to the quantity or perhaps quality of small 
<ruit youcan raise on a certain piece of land. But I am open to convic- 
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tion on an J subject upon proper proof being given, that m; conclusioDS 
are vrong. In mj experience it is all nonsense to claim a certain slope is 
your eucceas. When you think jou have reached perfection, a new- 
comer's plantation with a different exposure vill figure better retuma than 
you can or ever have received. 

It ia certain that grapea are earlier in ripening on an eastern or southern 
exposure than level soil or alopea in other direction. But I question any 
heavier yield on other exposures. I have a vineyard in mind, that had 
this feaeon. the nicest grapes I ever tan- in 'Wisconsin and a good crop, 
the exposure being to the north and a part of the Geld was level. 

J. N. Stone is credited with aaying, "He sometimes thought hisnorthem 
exposure or sloping of soil of the place (now owned by J. M. Edwards /k 
Son at Ft. Atkinson) was the reason he was so free from blight and other 
things auall fruit is heir to." 

In regard to exposure I am in a measure an unbeliever in ita|deBerving or 
claiming much of our attention in the email fruit business. Our natural 
surroundings are such as to teanh ua, where small fruit of all sorts grows 
in a wild state almost everywhere, on the hillsides and in the valleys. 
Where nature speaks in tbi-i manner aided by the fine improved varieties 
and cultivation we have no limit to our eucceaa in this department of life. 
In my judgment not the exposure but what state of fertility your soil is in 
and how managed, is your success. In the soil my faith is unbounded 
and the strength and beauty of ita resources the labor of opening up a new 
country has given us as yet little time to teat, hut when land becomes more 
valuable these items will gain our utmost attention and in no department 
of life wilt items of industry be figured closer than in the small fruit busi- 
ness and the soil and perhaps the exposure that produces the finest results. 



DISCtrSSION. 

Geo. J. Kellogg. —Will Mr. Ooe mention tea beat vatieties of strawber- 
ries? He mentioned five. 

R. J. Coe —I do not tbink wo have ten. I think that is the trouble: we 
try to grow too many varieties. Beder Wood is a good grower; Jessie is a 
fine grower, but it is unreliable, it ia liable to frost: Michel is a splendid 
grower, I wouldn't like to condemn it although all the new beds I know 
of in our section were a very light crop. 

Q. — Why would Mr. Coe prefer spring cuttings of currants and goose- 
berries to fall. 

R, J. Coe.— I donot know why, but I have always supposed that spring 
cuttings did the best. 

Prof. Golf. — From my reading ([ cannot speak much from my experi' 
ence) I have been taught they are in a better condition for planting if cot 
in the fall, stored in an outside cellar where they are just kept above the 
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freezing point and planted in the epring. The sterna will become calloused 
ftod a larger per cent, of them will grow than if cut and planted out in 
the spring. 

U. J. Wragg. — We have always practiced fall planting; we cut just as 
earlyaa the wood is^matured; last year it was in September. We callous 
them as soon as we cao, plant them right out and get a good growth of 
root in the fall. In the spring we get only a few sickly plants. 

A. L. Hatch,— The point of your wiccess lays in early cutting and plant- 
ing, does it not. 

A.— Tee. 

R. J. Coe. — One year ago laat fall the ground was so hard and dry we 
could not fit the ground to put the cuttings in. We had to keeji them over 
and we did not expect to have many of them grow, but most every one 
grew. 

M. J. Wragg. — We are just getting our grape wood in now, great Ixixea 
of them. We have good pieces of ground covered with manure to keep 
the frost out. We put them out and in the spring rake the manure of and 
put on hot bed sash. 

Prof. Goff. — Mr. Wriif^, have you ever practiced putting out currants 
without callousing? 

M. J. Wragg.— So; we get a Iwtter system of roots with fall callousing. 
We cut all our ornamental shrubs and callous in the fall, putting them in 
the ground just before it freezes up, put them out in November. 

Wm. Spring. — I would like to aek the growers if, when they came to 
lay down their black raspberries last fall, the found them full of iosects? 

President. — Mr. Spring, did you find them in yours? 

Wm. Spring.— Yes; I found them bo full that I did not do anytbiug 
with them. It seemed to be a kind of a maggot just on the top of the 
ground. 

Prof. Goff.— I think it is the spring tree crickett. I do not know of any 
Bprsying mixture that will prevent it. The insect punctures longitudin- 
ally and lays its eggs, I do not know of anything that will destroy them. 

Q. — What is a remedy for sun scald? 

Prof. Goff. — Good tree protectors. 

Q.— For fire blight? 

Prof. Goff.— Do not know. 

Q.— Curculio? 

Prof. Goif.— The only remedy is the German process. It consists of a 
large frame covered with a sheet spread around the tree to catch the cur- 
culio, then jar the tree. It must be commenced as soon as the petals fall 
and continued as long as you can catch any. 

r. C. Edwards. — With regard to strawberries, I see no reason why w© 
should take off any runners at all. I think we had better let the first run- 
ners set and make bearing plants for us. 

Pre»dent. — If you set Wilson, Sandoral or Parker Earl, some of those 
Blow growing plants, you will not need to thin them out 
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George J. Kellogg.— Would you recommend the Michel? 

President. — Yea; as a pollenizer and a thrift; grower, it is a verj thrifty 
grower. 

Q.— How would you prepare new or virgin sandy soil for strawberries? 

J. F. Case. — I have seeu furrows turned right up on sandy soil and ha ve 
seen good crope of berries raised on land prepared in that way. 

Mr. Taylor.— It has been my experience that a crop on a soil with an 
' exposure to the south ripens up a crop of berries earlier than if grown on 
a northern slope. With some crops it is a question of maturity that means 
proQt or toss. J think in nearly aU cases a southern slope hastens the ma- 
turity of the fruit 

F, C. Edwards. — Do they not start earlier in the Bpring and wouldn't 
they he more apt to be hurt by the frosts? A grower expecta to put his 
fruit on the market every day. 

J. F. Case. — I had a piece of ground planted to berries on a southern 
alope and another piece with a westorn slope; on the southern slope I had 
berries tho 2Gth of May. If you want early berries grow them on a 
southern slope, if not, on a northern or western slope. 

Geo. J, Kellogg. — The Sharplesa is not worth planting unless you are 
free from a frosty exposure, and so with the Jessie. 

A. H. Ten Ejck.— Would it do to take green cuttings of gooseberries and 
currants in the spring? 

U. J. Wragg.— Yee; but I do not see any advantage. We do it but it is 
because we have a scarcity of matured wood in the fall.. 

Carl H. Potter.— In your -system of cutting off the first runners, Mr. 
Thayer, do you cultivate both ways? 

President. — Yea, we do. 

Franklin Johnson,- 1 would like to ask Mr, Thayer how he matks his 
ground for setting? 

President, — I mark with a marker, three and one half by two and one- 
half feet. 

Franklin Johnson. — I set tlie day it is plowed. I make the rows four 
feet apart and set from fourteen to eighteen inches apart in the rows. I 
find the Crescent and Warfield most euccessfuL I try most everything for 
a pollanizer. 

Wm. Spring.- What strawberry can we use that is most like Crescent 
and Warfield? 

Will Hanchett.— Tan Deman. 

C. E. Tobey. — Would Mr. Uanchett advise farmers to use Van Deman 
to fertilize with when plants are worth a dollar a dozen? 

Wi'J Hanchett. — No, not until they are cheaper. 

A. M. Ten Eyck.— Does it make any difference about the kind of pollen- 
izer we use? 

Geo. J. Kellog — We need an early staminate for an early pietilate. By 
the time our volume is out the Van Deman will be down at a fair prica. 
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Q.-~What would you advise the farcner to use? 

Will Eaachett— I wDuldnametheWarfieldforapistilatefuidthe Capt. 
Jack for a ataminate. I think the Van Demaa le the one the farmer has 
been noting for, the oue plant to grow. The only objection we would 
have against the Jessie is it frosts early and it is not always perfect in 
development. 

Geo. J, Kellogg— I would recommend four for the average farmer-i, if 
the average farmers would lakecareof them, two staminates and two pisti- 
lates; two early and two late varieties, 

A. L. Hatch — There ia an important point that I wish to speak of and 
that is the fungus, that is attacking the raspberry, known as the blight. 
You remember Mr. Harris said at our meeting last summer, "if we conld 
not find some remedy we would soon have to give up growing rasp berries," 
I visited Mr. Smith, you know he has sandy soil and cultivates highlj ; he 
was free from Wight. This fungus lives in the roots of the plant. While we 
are hopelessly groping around for something that shall he a guide for us 
I have beep, looking over my plantation where I have hadgood cultivation, 
but I have the blight. IF there U any grower here that has protection from 
this blight by high fertility, high cultivation, we want the facts brought 
out. I would ask Mr. Edwards to tell as about his plantation, if the blight 
exists OQ his grounds? 

F. C. Edwards. ~I have never known a failure on my father's place; h© 
mulches the black raspberries very heavily in the rows, the red ones he 
does not mulch eo heavily, he has had good returns this year, although it 
was rather alight yield. 

J. F. Case.— My raspberry leaves roll up and after they roll up the cane 
withers and the fruit withers also, the next year the hills die out; these 
are in places where I fertilized very heavily; my berries are the Marlbor- 
ough and Early Queen. 

F. C. Edwards. — I know of a man at Oconomowoc whose crop was a 
failure, but we never have had a failure. 

E. J. Coe.— We have been troubled a little with the blight; little spots on 
the leaves, not enough to ruin or injure the crop, juat alittleoathe leaves. 

Will Hanchett. — We had quite a little trouble last year with the blight. 
I do not think cultivation has much to do with it. 

C. E. Tobey.— We have been troubled with the folding, or drooping, that 
Hr. Case spoke of. We dig them up and destroy them. 

J. J. Menn. — I had five rows of red raspberries. I laid them down and 
covered them. In the spring I removed the manure from three rows and 
cultivated up close to the hill, the other two that I did not remove the 
manure from was much the best crop. 

Mr. Kanouse. — Five years ago I took one fourth acre and put 
out raspberries, I put on about a foot of saw dust, they stood the drouth 
through the season and never lost a berry. I usei oak saw dust. 

Adjourned. 
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Tuesday Evening, 7:30, 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 

COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

To opea this matter, as I hardly know where to begin, I think it will be 
be hest for me to read the report aa I madb it to the KOveraor. In response 
to the circulars aent out, apples were sent forward and are now in cold 
Btorage. We considered this to be the best and cheapest method of col- 
lecting for the exhibit, much better than to send a man around through 
the state to collect. Mr. Samuela very highly commended our method. 

A year ago you made choice of Mr. Thayer to meet with the state 
hoard; he could not alwaya meet with them. Juet before our summer 
meeting at Baraboo I viaited with the board, and also with Mr. Samuels 
two weeka ago; we wanted to know about our space. I found Mr. 
Samuels about as hampered as he could be, Although a achedule had 
been made out it had been completely set aside. I expected the new 
rules would be here for this meeting. It has bf en universally expected 
that premiums would be received, but it has been decided Ihat no pre- 
miums will be paid. 

We are to have a wall space seventy, five feet long by four feet wide. I 
think we have the finest location there ia in that whole space. There 
are five shelves in succetision three or four inches apart. A\ e are allowed 
to use the whole wall space, twenty feet high, if necessary, and we could 
not have that height if we occupied a center space. The first shelf ia 
twelve inches wide, the rest are eight inches. Wire net work is put on 
the edge of shelves and tables to protect the fruit. 

Mr. Samuels expected the Columbian Exposition managers would fur- 
nish the tables, but it they did not do so he could mate arrangements with 
a contractor to make them cheaper than the states could do it themselves. 

Later in the aeaaon we can have more space if we need it. Our trees 
are on Midway Flaisance at the extreme end.. Mr. Thayer has strawberry 
plants out adjoining these. 

As regards the fruit coming in and how it will be brought in, it seema to 
me the most feasible plan is to' proceed somewhat as we did with regard 
to getting our apples; we may have to pay a little moie than it is worth 
ou the markets. If it does not come up to the standard we can sell it for 
what we can get for it. It seems to me that is about the best way for us 
to exhibit fruit there. We are only about twelve hours away from Chi- * 
cago to any part of the state, and no state, except Illinois, has better faoil- 
ties for making a display than we have. 

It had been suggested that it might be advantageous to have glass covers 
to put over our apples to protect them from the atmosphere and the diwt. 
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I immediately opened correspondence with sla^ manufacturers nith re- 
gard to them. I wrote to know bow much tlie^ would cost us. One firm 
would make them for us and engrave them with the word Wisconsin or 
Wisconsin Horticultural Society, and one hundred covers would cost us 
about $35. If we cannot afford one hundred we can have 6ttj. 

I iiDd Mr. Samuels, chief o( horticultural department, a very genial 
inan, and I think well qualified to fill the position he occupies. 

Our whole expenditure thus far has cost us about $S00, but more tha" 
one- half of this has been expanded in the botanical collection bj Mr. Dun- 
lap, of Milwaukee, which sfi I have before ezpreesed my disapproval of 
and now report that it has been completed up to a certain dale and is 
ready for exhibition at the exposition next May. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FRUIT EXHIBIT AT 
WORLD'S FAIR. 

To the President and Members of the Wiscnnsin State Horticultural Society: 
YouT committee to whom was referred the matter of collecting apples 
for a spring exhibit at the coming World's Fair, respectfully offer the 
following report: 

A preliminary meeting wae held in Milwaukee on September 14th, at the 
time of the state fair, at which it was arranged that at the proper time 
two members of the committee, namely, the chairman and Mr. Phillips, 
should visit the principal apple growing regions of the state for the pur- 
pose of collecting eamples to be forwarded to Chicago and placed in cold 
atoiaKS for sate keeping until the opening of the exposition, next May. As 
the time for commencing this work approached, however, it appeared 
impossible for either of the appointed members of the committee to under- 
take the proposed tour of collection, Mr. Phillips being detained hy private 
business and the cbairman by bueiueEs connected with the experiment 
station. A second meeting of the committee was therefore called to meet 
at Chicago, on September 38th, at the meeting of the American Horticul- 
tural Society. The meeting was appointed at this time and place in order 
that your committee might have the benefit of conferring with similar 
committees from other state sociptiee in regard to wajs and means for 
securing the best spring exhibit of fruita. At this meeting only the chair- 
man of your committee waa present. After consultation with Chief 
Samuels of the department of horticulture and committees from come 
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other Btatee, it seemed advisable tbat jour committee should proceed at 
ODce to make as fine a collection of WiBconsin apples as possible. Arrange- 
ments were therefore made with the Union Cold Storage Company, 16th 
and8tateSt.,Chicago,toreceiv6 the fruits when they should be collected 
and consigned to them. When the chairman of the committee proceeded 
at once to Evaosville for consultation with your honorable secretary. It 
was already getting late to collect fruits from tbe orchards and no mem- 
ber of the committee was able to undertake a tour of collection. After 
doe consultation betweenyoursecretary and the chairman of your commit- 
tee it seemed beat to issuecircularsto the apple growers of the state request- 
ing them tiO make collections of the finest specimens of apples and ship the 
same to Evansville in accordance with certain specified rules and to offer 
for these collections a small amount as premiums. It was believe! 
that the expenditure of a certain amount as premiums would secure a 
a better collection of fruit than a like amount used to defray the traveling 
expenses of a collector. Mr. Springer, of Waupaca county, was employed 
by your committee to assist in gathering the numerous seedling apples of 
that region, A copy of- the circular sent, and of the premiums subse- 
quently awarded accompaniee this report as exhibits A and B. 

It gives me pleaaore to state that the responses to this circular from 
nearly all the apple sections of the state more than equaled our expecta- 
tions. A quantity of samples, amounting in the aggregate to about fiteen 
barrels was promptly forwarded to Evansville. Of these, eleven barrels of 
the finest were packed by a committee consisting of Uessers. Iloxie, Hatch, 
Plumb and Goff on October 3Uth and 3l3t, and immediately forwarded 
to the Union Cold Storage Company. 

For reasons that it is not my office to state, the apple growers residing in 
the neighborhood of Baraboo failed to respond to our circular either 
through the express office or post office. Some days aft«r the shipment of 
the first lot, your chairman visited Baraboo and succeeded in gathering 
about two barrels of fine apples from that neighborliood. Unfortunately, 
it was too late at this time to secure the finest samples and it is feared that 
Baraboo will not be able to do full justice to herself at our spring exhibit. 

The committee feels that it owes thanks to many memb ra of our society 
and some others for their hearty co operation in our efforts in securing ap- 
ples for our spring exhibit. Tbe spirit manifested in the majority of cases 
was one of patriotic interest in tbe work. The proffered pay for the fruit 
was declined in several instances and in others considerable trouble was 
voluntarily taken to aid in the procuring of samples. 

HOW tee apples were packed. 

Tbe apples were assorted carefully, each apple chosen wrapped in paper, 

and five samples of a kind placed in a paper sack to which was attached a 

tag showing the name of tbe variety inclosed, and the name of tbe grower 

BO far as known at the time of packing. These were classified and packed 
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in numbered barrels as far as tbe aBsortment would allow, and a complete- 
record kept of the contents o( each barrel, whLcb list we have marked as 
exhibit "C" to accompany thia reporh By meana of this list, anj person can 
take from the cold atorage any collectLon he may desire without disturbing 
the other fruit. 

SUGQESTIOKS FOR FUTDRE WOfiK. 
Faekagea, pacMvg, labflittg and shipment of fruits. — For shipment and 
display of small fruitx, including strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
cberries, plums, dewberries, huckleberries, blueberries, currants and goose- 
berries we recommaoded tbe uEe of Ibe sectional herry cases, each section 
of which boltk eight pint boxes. These pint boxes should be lilled with 
fruit selected atid placed by the grower, one kind in each box, juet as it is 
to be displayed. Each box should be carefully labeled upon the plan shown 
in sample caee which is here on exhibition. Not more than four sections 
should be joined in one package for shipment. 

For apples and pears, plain boxes holding not more than one bushel 
should be used and each box should have chats or hand holds on the ends. 
Each fruit should be wrapped in paper and not more than five specimens 
of a kind should be placed in a paper Esck which should he folded closely 
without tying, and plainly marked on the outi^ide with the name of the" 
variety and of tbe grow* r. Ihete racks should be clocely packfd in the 
boiee and all interstices filled with excelsior or paper to prevent all sbak- 
ing in transit. For display, the apples and pears will of course be removed 
from the boxes and placed upon plates. In ca^e the society is required to 
furnish tables and plates, we recommend that the tables be covered with 
bleached muslin and thqt white crockery plates of two or three sizes be 
provided. Grapes can be sent and displayed in Cali/oraia grape boxes of 
three and flee pound sizes. The small ones for small berried kinds, like 
the Delaware, and the laigier for such as Worden and Concord. For ship- 
ment these should be crated together. A label should be sent in each 
basket showing the variety and tbe name of the exhibitor, as shown by the 
sample basket here en eshibition. 

Quan (idea. —Not more than two pints of one kind of fruit sent in pint 
boxes should be forwarded at one time by one person and not oftener than 
once in two days Not more than twenty five apples and pears, of one 
kind nor more than five pounds of grapes of a single variety should be 
sent iu one week by one grower. In all cases the superintendent shall 
have power to increase or diminish these quantities when the needs of the 
exhibit may require it. AM fruit must be clean, dry and free from bruises 
or insect injuries, and cool when packed. 

Should it seem desirnbte to display canned fruits, we would recommend 
that these be received just after fresh fruits have ceased to arrive and 
that quart Mason jars be used. 

We recommend all shipments to be by express and that our society f ur- 
6— H. 
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niab each grower with two stencils, one to be UEcd on one end of pacbage, 
showing whom nnd where from, the other to be UEed on cover of package 
giving ehippiDg diTcctiorx. If ibis plan is dcrined in practicable, we 
recommend the euI»titalion of ehipping cards giving the came informa- 
tion. 

Coinj)€ns<i(tcn.— For all fruit sent under our rulce and received in good 
condition, we suggest the following schedule of priecB to growers: 

For all fruit displajed in pint boses, ten cents per pint; for each five 
apples, ten cents; for each five pears, fifteen cents; for escb pound of 
grapes, teu ceiits. These prices shall include pHckages, packing and de- 
livery at express office in all casts. We recommend that the president 
arrange a complete system of accounts and place the work of keeping 
them in the hands of the proper perfon or persocs. The psyment for 
fruits shall be due acd paid at the close of the sesEon for each fruit. 

lYemivms.—AB an incentive to fiuit growers to furniEh the beat possible 
samples of fruit, we recommend theofiering of a liberal lilt of premiums. 
This plan we believe to be more economical and elBcicnt than that of col- 
lecting by means of traveling agents. 

Awards. — All awards or premiums made upon any collective exhibit or 
-exhibits in competition with other societies or localities shall be the prop- 
erty of this society. All awards made upon individual collections or vari- 
eties shall be the propeit j of the grower sending the fruit upon which 
such award shall be made. 

ProcuKn^ Paokageg.—la order to secure uniformity and neatness in 
packages used in dieplajing fruit our society should make arrangements 
to procure and place in the hands of each grower who will ship fruit for 
the exposition, the sectional berry crates and pint boxes and Calif or nia 
grape baskets. Label cards should be also furnished iu order to secure 
accuracy and neatness. 

Oranberriea. — Wo presume the cranberry interest will be well cared for 
by the Cranberry Growers' Association, with whom we recommend the 
heartiest co-operation. 

Disposition of Fruila, — It should be distinctly understood that all fruits . 
paid for by this society or donated to it, shall be the property of the 
society, and may be disposed of as it shall see fit. It is proper to state that 
11 set of proposed roles have been submitted to your committee with rela- 
tion to the reception and disposition of fruits at the exposition, and that 
these were returned with suggested modifications. These rules fall in line 
mainly with this report and with proposals made from time to time by 
your committee. 

Garden Vegetables — An adequate display at garden products is within 
the scope of our society, and we advise extending our plans to include 
^bese upon the same general plan as fruits except, perhaps, that of com- 
pensation. 

Express and Terminal Charq'^ — Ou' arra igements should be mad« to 
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conespotid wilh ihe mica and Tcquiremeots of the Exposition in regard to 
these charges, and shcnld be clearly stated before the Exposition opens. 

CiTCulari. — A circular should be prepared as soon as possible eetting 
forth our rales and methods in full conceiuiiig our proposed eshibit, and 
when approved, publi^L^d and circnlated, Also that a conciEe synopsis 
be arranged for the newepapers of'the state. 

Management of the Exhibit ~-FoT the ic&tallatioi) and managemeot of 
the exhibit, we recommend Ihe employment of a reliable workman for the 
eea£on. Aleo that at the beginuiDg of the Fair, two pereons be detailed 
from our societj to tuperintend the exhibit and assist in its inetallation 
and continued ma in tain an ce— the one for one weefe and the other for two 
weebs. The fectnd weeh, another penon to take the place of the person 
delaikd for one week who thall stay two weeks, and to on through the 
season, to that no two peieoiiB shall be thei-e together longer than one 
week. We also recommend that the general management of our affairs 
connected with the World's Fair shall be vested in Ihe president and sec- 
retary, asBisted by one or more peteons to t>e elected at thin meeting 
Respectfully submitted, 

E. 8. GOFF. 
A. L. Batch. 
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Srcrelan/'a Office. } 

Etanhvillk, Wis.. Octt. 1, 189i, I 
Deiirfflr:-UlBltieBim of the WlBCinstn Stale HorltciUtural Society fohaTOMcom. 
pleteandaBfineaaeihlbltioDaCWiEcoDsiii'ivinlcreppleH od tbe Ubles at Ihe opening 
otthe Coliimlilan Eapotllton reittpilrg as ft is poEtible to nuke. To ilils end we aak 
your earaegt co operation. 'Will you not, tbertfoie, select superior bpecimens of all stand- 
ard varieties of apples or valuable leedlliigB of nbfch you have a crop and that will ke«p 
In a good cellar as lateorlatertban January 1st. aa a contribution to eur State exhibit and 
pack and ship the eame accoiding to Ihe dlrecUona given In (his circularf On arrival, tha 
apples Hl.lba lecelved and asEorted bythe committee and a tullahle number cf specimens 
eelectcd. Tnese icllllhen beForvarded to Chicago and placed In cold BtoLage, vbere they 
nill remain until the op«nlrgof the Eiposlllon, 

Not Jesa than Ell (B) ipEclmvnaof a given variety aie desired For one sample. When 
potBible one hundred (lOD) specimens fhould ainays be sent. The aim is to secure a BUl- 
ficleot DtimbEr of epeclmeiiBoC each variety to enabis us to renew (he samples upon the 
table as often as seems desirable until the beelaolng ol the small fruit c] 



The Society Is wlllln;i to pay tor samples furnished tor this ej 
dollaraft^.D}) p«r bushel, provided tha Dumber d[ specimens of one variety sent by one 
person does not exceed onehundred; but It must be distinctly uoderstood that no Interior 
Applea will be paid lo.'. &. rda^onibla char^ifor pickigej wKl bi atlovsl In allitiiu 

In order to encourage the cooperation of apple growers in making UiN eab [bit u large 
«« pOMlble, the apciety haa decided to ofFer premiums In accrrdance with Che fa|lgirliw|,> 
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oondltlODS &ud Bcbedule, the judges to b« ael«cled by (be commltlee Bssbted br Cbe Freel- 
denC and Secretnty. 

Cmdilitms /or CompeltWon.— Apples that do notUBually fceep, [a a good cellw, until 
Januaiy lu. cannot be entered Cor a premium, nor can n Bmaller number of Bpecimeu ot 
one rarlety Chan Blx (8). Bothqualitf and qiuctlt; up to one buudred spectaneDs from 
ODeKTOwerwUlbeconBldered in .he awards, but no apples tbaC ore considered by the 
judgSB nnOt Tor eiblbition will be awarded a premium. A "new seedling" is here de- 
flued as one tbat has not been propagated (or sale out«lde of the county in which it 
originated. 

Schtdule of Premiiima.- For the best all round collection of apples, $10.00; for the 
second best do., (S.OO. For Ibe first best collection of new seedling applep. JT.OI); for the 
second best, tS.00. For the best oolleolion oF named Ruafian apples, fl.aO; for the second 
best, tS. 00. For the best tot of anyone variety. $9.00; lor th« second beet, $S. 00. For 
the best lot of Wolf River. $1.00; Neweli'a Winter, $1.00; Wealthy, $1 00; LoDgfield, $1.00; 
Golden Bueset, $1.00; Walbridge, $1.00; Talman Sweet, $1,00: Perry Busset, $1.W; f^meuse, 
$1.00; Northwestern Qreening, $1.00 

It Is to he understood that the ejhlbitlon liere propoied is the exhibit of the WIsconslD 
Stale Horticultural Soelet; as a whole, and not of the individual apple grower who con- 
tribntes to It. Should a premium be awarded this eihihit by tie ju Igesof Ihe Columbian 
Kiposlllon. such premium* ill be the property of the society. The name of the contrib- 
utor of each sample shown, will, however, appear with the sample sq that each Individual 
exhibttor may be knoHu. Should any Individual grower desire to make an exhibit on his 
own account, ror a premluui , he is at Uberly to do so, and It is Co be hoped that some 
such eihlbttions may he made, but in such case no aid csan be fucqiahed by Cbe society. 

Directions for Forking and Shipping. — It is very important that apples intended for 
cold storage be perfectly dry when packed, and the specimens least advanced in matnrity 
should always be selected. 

Bach individual specimen must be wrapped in paper of soft texture, and the speci- 
mens of each variety must be placed, alter the wrappin3^1n a paper or muslin sack which 
most tie seeutely tied. A label giving the name of the variety, and the name and address 
Of the Bender muat be placed inside the sack, and a second Ial>e1 l>earing Ihe came infor- 
matioD must be attached to the outside of tbe sack. These Macks must t>e packed Id soma 
■ultattle package, suBlclentty close to prevent shaking and plainly addressed to B. 8. 
Hoxle, EvansvUle, WiEconsin. : end by eiprefis, (charges to be collected,) at such Uma 
that they will reach their destination not later than Octolier IGlb. At the same time send 
titol tbe varieties sent, (pedfyliig premium cr premiums for which (hey are enUred 
vlth bill at the prices named above. Including necesf ar? charge for package. 

We deahre to remind our apple growing friends ot the honors twme off by Wisconsin at 
tbe t4ew Orleans Eipo£ltlOD, and we earneftly bope (hat the interest manifested in our 
tmlt exhibit at tbe Columbian Exposition will be such as to Insure like honors the coming 

ly of your friends whose names do not appear 

£. S. GOFF, } 

X. A. THivna, FTttidenl. A. L. Hatoh, ( f^„„i„„ 

B. 8. HoxiB, SeeteUiry. A. J. Pbilups, f t-ummi"™. 

Wk. a. 8pttiNaKtt,J 
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List of premiums awarded for apples tor World's Fair. Awarded 
October aist, 1893. 

First premiuiD tor base allroimd collection, Joseph Zettle, of Sturgeon Bar 110 00 

Second premium to A., L. Hatob, IUiicb. a 00 

Best collection of DOW seedtinK >ppl««, Wm. A. SprinKer, o( KVemont 

Tor seooDd beM Joeepb Zettle 

Pot the best collection of named Busaltn apples, Joieph ZetUe 

Bocond best, A, L. Hatch 

Forme best lot or an; one Tarlety. A. D. Barnes, □! WaupacK 

BecMndbest, Mr. Faulka. 

(apples sent In b; W. A. Springer.) 

Best lot of Wolf HlTer, Mr. Taeg«t 

Best Newals'winlBr, A. I. Hatch 

Beat lot Weal'.bj. 0.0. Cook, Ooonto 

Beet lot LongOeld, A. If. HiOcb 

Beet lot QoMen Basset, Joseph Zettle 

BestWalbridge,0, C. Oook 

Beat Talmao Sneet, A. L Hatch 

Best Pert; Russett. Wm. A. Springer 

BeetFameuse, A. L. Hatch 

Best North Wenteni Qteenlng, A. D. Homes 

Beot BfoMahan White, A. L. Hatch 

BeaCBeoDavIs, O. O. OODk 

eetutter, O.C. Oook 

S^ed . * E. S. Oorr, 
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ld»t of FruiU Packed at EvanavQle, Wis., October 2 
World's Colttmbian Exposition. 
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List of fruits packed— Continued. 
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Barrel No. 13, pocked at Madiaon by E, 8. Goff, contains; Patteo's 
Oreening from Mr. TownEend, of Bsraboo, in bottom; AatinoTka from 
a blacksmith of Baraboo: Sweet Seedling from A. J. Phillips, West 
Salem, Wis.; Acista from A. J. Phillips. West Salem, Wis.; Plumb's 
Cider from D. M, Lewia, Delton, Wi?.; Walbridg-e from D. M. Lewis, 
Delton, Wis.; Scott's Winter from D. M. Lewis, Delion, WiB.; Hallas 
Winter from A. L. Batcb, Iihaca, Wis.; Eawlina' Kusset from S. I. Free- 
born. Ithaca, Wis.; LawrpBce Pear, from Geo, Jeffrey, Milwautee, 
Wis,; Beurre d' Aojoudo from Geo. Jeffrey, Milwaukee, Wis . 

Earrel No. 13, packed by D. E. Palmer, Baraboo, contains: Seedlinga, 
Walbridge, Fameuie, Newell WiaCer, Talman Sweet, PewauKee and 
Golden Russet, all from Mr, Palmer. 

Box No. 1 contains Keiffer Pear and Josephiae de Maline's do. from 
Qeo. Jeffrey, Milwaukee. 
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It has seemed to j'our committee that aome of these txiiots should be 
settled at this meeting becauee this is the last public meeting we shall hold 
before the world's fair and we have therefore outlined a plan for future 

A. L. Hatch— I want lo lurlher explain, and then I want to move the 
adoption of the report. (Exhibited samples of boxes and cratesfor berries.) 
We have recommended that not morethan two pints be sent by one exhi- 
bitor at the same time. We have a method with regard to labelling these. 
The exhibitor will pack in the box just what he wants to send and mark 
the name of the variety on it; these would be adapted to show alt small 
fruita, as well as cranberries. I want to make a synopsis of this, that is, a 
few salient points that I want to fix in your -minds. If we adopt this re- 
port it will be incumbent npon us to prepare a premium list. It should be 
stated that the railway companies have adopted rules that exhibits must 
be handled by the exposition companies' men, they will take them from 
the depot and put them into the exposition buildings adjacent thereto. 
We havi< recommended a certain quantity of apples and certain kinds to 
be sent. If we adopt this plan for this fruit we shall have to place boxes 
in the bands of the shippers. I move that the report be adopted. 

A. D. Barnes — I object to stencilling any exhibits except with the word 
"Wisconsin." 

President. — Directions should be put on the end of the crate, hut the 
growers name should never be put there. Directions should be marked on 
both ends, then express messengers can readily see where it is going to. 

A. L. Hatch — The recommendation Isinre^ard to the shipment of them, 
I am not strenuous about the exhibitor's name being stencilled on the 
boxes. It wou Id be necesEary to arrange a system of accounts and book- 
keeping so that it can be accurately attended to. 

Secretary. — Since my last interview with Chief Samuels I am quite sure 
that boxes or packing cases will not be allowed to go on the tables. 

Since Hr. Began told me hjw Mr. Samuels nas handicapped, I think we 
OS astate, can say how we will ship our fruit, but we cannot say how it 
may go on the table. Mr. Samuels has stated that the small ccses seem to 
him to be the best, but still he may be overruled; when we tind out from 
him we will know just what to order. 

Geo. J. Kellogg.— So far as the report has teen read, I (ee no objection 
to adopt. 

Report of committee was adopted by vote. 

Wm. Fox.— There is another point; a personal exhibitor should pay his 
own freight. Mr. Barnes objects to the name being put on the exhibit. 

A. D, Barnes, — I should be very proud to have my name go on my fruits 
but I do not think it is right. 

Franklin Johnson. — I do not see the force of Mr. Barnes' objection. It 
would add to the interest of the exhibit for me to know if it came from 
Mr. Baumbach's grounds or mine. 
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A. L. Hatch.— 1 move we endeavor lo have ihe name of thefrutt grower 
on all fruit sent there. 

Prof. Ooff. — We are wasting time in ducussing this queetion. Mr. 
Samuels has. told ub exhibitors could put their namee on, but that will be 
decided by the powers that be, and not by this society. 

Hr. Kamsej.— It has been requested of each grower of hope that he put 
his name on the hops he grows. 

Motion prevailed. 

A. L. Hatch.~I move Ihat Prof. Gofl be added to Ihe committee to 
arrange the exhibit. 

Carried 

A. suggestion was made that a bulletin be sent out each week to the local 
Bocieties and C. E. Tohey suggested that a bulletin be sent toeach member 
weekly, that it would be only a sliftht cost to send out a mimeograph copy. 
It was decided by vote of the society to leave the subject of sending out a 
bulletin to the committee. 

C. K Toby moved that, "it is the sense of this meeting that weekly re- 
ports relatiu); to the exhibit be sent lo the members of this society." 

Carried. 

Secretary— I wish to speak of an exhibit of vegetablea; we have space 
assigned to us for such an exhibit. J. M. Smith, ina letter written to me, 
thinks we ought to have vegetables Biriving early and late all through the 
eeasoD. It may he considered proper to have such an exhibit come in un- 
der the head of Agriculture, bnt Mr. Smith thinks we ought to have aspar- 
agus, lettuce, etc., come in under our exhibit. I think anything that is 
reasonable ttiey tvill be in perfect sympathy with, as in everytbioK. 

President — You remember it came up in our society a year ago, bow 
much would be necessary to make an exhibit. We finally made up a re- 
port and I went down to meet the Board in &1il«aukee. As I entered the 
room the committee on education was making its report and they said, 
"unless we can have a ceitaiu amount we will not try to do anything at 
all." I made up my mind if we got "anything at all" we must present 
onr needs in a different manner. I waited, and when ray time came to 
make my report, I told them the State Horticultural Society was going 
to make an exhibit, and I thought we would need $10,000 to make the ex- 
hibit; they seemed very favorable to us and immediately set aside $3,600 
for us to get ready with, 

Adjourned. 
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Wednesday Hobnikq, February B; 9 A. H. 

THE FUTURE OF APPLE GROWING IN WISCONSIN. 
J. C. Plumb, Milton. 

Tomaiij it b as no bright side, and to most eo little of promise, tbftt 
CTeiy falftman'B bcofa mutt be laitcd niih Htae noTClty, aid too cfton 
the biggest liars get the mott bites, and not all greenhorns who are 
caught, either. 

Since I hBTe entered my fiftieth jear of Durser; experience in Wiecon- 
sin, an old friend asked nhat I would do if I could lire life oxer again. 
M;'atiBwer wax, "Experiment ! Keep trjing! Life is but an experiment." 

If the past e^tperience has any one lesson for ue of more value than 
another, it is that in the northwest climate is king. 

The winter of 1855-6 was the first « minder of this factor in our eetimate 
of the special needs of the northwest in its pomology. From 1860 to 1870 
1 was called a crank for advocating the "north tide of the hill cite for the 
orchard." 

The editor of the old Witconein Farmer said: "Can't endorse a theor; 
so opposed to all former teachings." 

It is gratifying now to see every prolific writer urging this as a strong 
point in apple culture in the wf^t. I think it safe to say that 100. OOO 
apple trees are planted annually in 'Wiicinsin, and Ihat not over one 
fourth of them are adapted to their location. 

Hence three-fourths to ninetenthB of them prove a tad inveatmr nt and 
a diEconrBftement to the planter. HuGt this continue while our state is 
importing its million dollars worth of apples yearly that could largely be 
grown within our borders? 

Briefly 1 will give you my view of the problem. Successful apple grow- 
ing in WiFconsin and the northwert is based on two primary conditions. 

First — Adaptation to absolute conditions of climate and soil, in the selec- 
tion of varieties, and In culture. 

Second — The (prompt and thorough use of insectldes to save the tree and 
fruit from the increasing hoard of insect and vegetable parasites. 

Under the first head we would choose elevated, well drained locations 
and a firm calcariouSBCHl and sub soil with good self drainage if possible, 
hut if not, artificial drainage must be secured. Would plant only varie- 
ties wbicb have proved themselves worthy in similar location. 

Our orchards of the future will be mainly of early and fall apples. The 
apples which mature in midwinter and spring in an ordinary cellar will 
not furnish the great apple crop of the northwest, as they have not; not 
because we have not such that are hardy enough, but that thosa that are 
thus hardy conuot be grown in competition with the flner class of apples 
from more favored regions eatt and iouth of us. 
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For example, compare tbe Maj Seeknofurther with the WpBtfleld, the 
Repka M with the WiDeeap, the Windsor with the Wajtoner, ihe North- 
westem Oreeuing with the R. I. Oreeaiog, the Avista with the Janet, the- 
Malinda with the Northern Spy, the Pewaukee with the King of Tomp- 
kioB, and so on through the list. 

The first named in each eiample is of our best hardy winter apples, and 
with others coming give us variety in our winter apples for home growing. 
But the quality of all of thete is only second rate an compared with their 
opposites named, when grown here. This fact baa its basis on the prin 
cipte that extremej of desirable «iualitiea in fruit and tree may not be 
expected in tbe same variety, and I believe this to be a universal law of 
vegetable if not of animal life. 

Our extremely hardy early and fall apolea are good enough to meet the 
popular demand, and as they can be produced as cheaply here as any- 
wbere, the questioo is bow to utilize them. 

Cold storage is the iey of ultimate success in commercial orchards for 
the northwest. 

Such varieties as the Duchess, Wealthy, Wolf, McMaban, Utter, of ac- 
ceptable quality can be grown in three fourths of our state with great 
success, and in unlimited quantities. Their fruit matures and must be 
gathered from sixty to ninety days before winter, so the tree has time to 
recuperate before severe cold, and therefore can endure the winter. 

The crop of fruit having been put in cold storage from September Ist to- 
October 1st will be in perfect condition January 1st for the local market — 
at equal prices with impo'ted fruit. 

Cold storage is not a costly nay of holding back perishtble fruit. One 
cent per dozen is said to be the average cost of thus holding eggs for six 
months. 

On the same ratio twenty'tlve cents per barrel or ten cents per bushel 
would bold the fall apples until their market value would be doubted. 

This is an f ge of "Cold Storage" for the products of the cow and of the 
hen— and if apple growers do not avail themselves of its advantages it is 
simply for the want of enterprise. 

On the second topic of our insect and fungoid enemies 1 shall say but 
little, for every wideawake fiuit grower is in for a trial of some of the 
various compounds and machines in vogue for the speedy destruction of 
these pests. And none too soon, for it is certain we can no longer rely on 
tbe natural remedies for the destruction of the Codling worm, tbe curculio, 
the leaf tollers, the canker worm, aphis, and other bark lice. These all 
are more or lees abatable by poisonous spraying. 

The prevention of destructive fungi by chemical compoundsis no longer 
B problem but a fact which is beyond dispute, aud so with clear skies and 
these helps at hand the outlook for home and commercial orcharding ia 
our state is vastly brighter than it tvas te% years ago. 

But some things need to be known more than ever. 
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first— -Tree planters mnet avaQ themBelTes of the belpa of tuncB such as 
hotticaltuTal readiDg and the experience of others; thej must take the 
time to not only ezperiineDt bnt look up the conditions of Buccem and ot 
failure in their reBpective neighborhoods. Local horticnltaral societies 
should be organized in every county and often in a township, to cultivate 
and stimulate the taste and love for the good things, and how to avoid 
losses in horticultural pursuits, 

In shoi^ a more intelliRent pursuit of and more practical knowledge of 
fruit growing is needed and is within eaa; teach of the people. 

Second. — A finer sif ting of varieties. It was parting from old frienda 
to give up our eastern favorites, and the invasion of the Russian class has 
cost the Dortbneet some hard experience, but the few that wUl stay and 
pay we are glad to have for their infusion of new blood if nothing more. 
Our own northwestern seedlings are giving us varieties of most general 
merit of any we have tried, excepting perhaps the Oldenburg, 

Of the 800 new vsrietiee I have tried In nursery only six can I recom- 
mend for general culture in southern Wisconsin to day', namely: Wealthy, 
Plumb Cider, Wolf River, HcHaban, Windsor, Northwestern Greening, 
and of the BOO old and new, Buesian and all, only G to 10 can be recom- 
mended for any one locality in Wisconsin. The future apple tree planter 
needs to know and ougbt to hnow the ten best varieties for bis locality for 
a family orchard, and the two varieties which be can best plant by the 
acre oi ten acres, as they do in Missouri the Ben Davis by the 100 acres in 
a lot. 

Here our Experimental Station work, and Observation Committee work 
should serve us good and reliable data for tbe diflFerent locstioos of the 
state. 



DISCUSSION. 

O. F. Brand from Uinnesota, and W. A. Bumap] from northern Iowa, 
were made annual honorary members, and -invited to participate in the 
discussions. 

W. D. Boynton moved tbat the courtesies of annual honorary member- 
ship lie extended to Mr. Shepard, the representative of Orange Jvdd 
Farmer. Carried, 

Moved and carried that Mr. H. P. Thurston, of Farmer't Review, and 
Mr. Corse ot Wisconsin Agrieulluriit be made annual honory members. 

A. L. Hatch— I beg the privilege of giviug my time on this subject to 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Menn of the northern part of the state. 

O. C. Cook, Oconto.— Mr, President. and members of the Horticultural 
Society: J did not come here To give any instruction. I came hereto 
learu something. I think the better way would be for you to aak questions 
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and let me answer them. I am some ways from Lake Michigan, fifty 
milea, and firemilfs from Green Bay, thirty- three milee north of the citj 
of Green Bay. I ha^e twelve hundred treea in bearing and had fifteen 
hundredbuthelsof apples; not near all of Ihe orchard was in bearing last 
year. Some of my trees have been fruiting twenty-three years. We are 
not orcharding for fun, we are at it to make money. We used to have for 
early fruit the Tetofaky; we have replaced it now with the Yellow Trana- 
parant; the next early is tba Duchess, We cooeider the Trannparent and 
the Duchees the best for tiiat eeacon of the year. The Wealthy would 
come on next, and for the next would b<^ that much abused apple, the 
Haas. McUafaan is a tree you cannot kill, at .least I can't; it's an apple you 
will get the mc»t premiums on, but it is a variety that bears too much. I 
have eight varieties that are profltahln. For winter apples to eell next 
spring I would recommend the much condemned W^bridge. We all let 
our trees bear too much, especially the Wealthy and Duchess. A tree 
should never be allowed to bear so it needs propping up. I have had ex- 
perience with trres^grownfromthe'sonth, and a sad one, too, for my pocket- 
hook. I sent south two or three years ago for five hundred Duchess, 
thinking it made no difference where the Duchess were grown; the next 
year every one of those Duchess trees were killed down to the snow 
line while my northern grown trees were all alive. 

A. D. Barnes.— Was it not due to the fact, Mr. Cook, that your treea had 
been planted some time, while the new ones being recently planted were 
not fully established and consequently less able to withstand the winter? 

O. C. Cook.— What do you think my customers would have thought 
about it if 1 had sold them some of those trees and they had tost them all? 
We have had such failures in Oconto county. There has been over (330,000 
worth of trees there, and not over $5,000 worth there now. We 
want northern grown trees for Wisconsin; the rule is, for Wisconsin, to 
buy of the nearest responsible grower. 

Q. — You said you had eight varieties of apples that were profitable. 
Yon have named six, will you please name the other two ? 

O. C. Cook.— Utter's Red^d Switzer; the Longfield is not hardy for us 
up there. 

W. D. Bojnton— Would you say trees grown in Baraboo would be good 
for the whole of the state? 

A.— I should. 

W. D. Boynton— Would you just this 8ide,of the Mississippi for Iowa? 

A.— Yes, if you grow your trees right and do not force them. I would 
give Switzer the preference over the Fameuse; it is almost the same thing 
anyway; it has never hurt with us and it will keep until this time. 

J. 8, Harris —It is not the Switzer, then. 

Q.— Have you any variety that you would warrant to live on black soil, 
level land? 

0. C, Cook— I don't know. We do not haveany of thatsoil. If there is 
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ftny varietj it is the HcMahan. I have the McMahan eighte«D years old 
and the Switzcr about ten jeareold. Switzerloobs just like a nice smooth 
plum tree and the apple is a Bcoall apple about the size of a Famense. 

A. li. Hatch— Do you grow cultivated plums and are they a success? 

A.— Yes, we grow about twenty hinds; the Abundance is the best. 

Q. — How do jou like the Arctic? 

A. — It is a slow grower; we want a plum for protit; we do not want It 
to Stand ten years and not give any fruit. 

M. J. Wragg~Iam surprised to hear about planting that Botan or Abun- 
dance so far north because in central Iowa it is only half hardy. Baa it 
fruited with you and is it a good bearer? 

A. — It has fruited. It has been as cold as 22 degrees below zero this win- 
ter, 

Qeo. J. Kellogg— Uow low has it been since you hare been orcharding? 

A.~~I do not know, the thing broke. 

J. C. Plumb — It occurs to me that when Hr, Cook planted out those five 
hundred Duchess that some one had sent him some tender varieties 
instead of the Duchess. 

O. C. Cook— I hope Mr. Plumb will not carry the idea that after 1 have 
been handling trees fifty years 1 do not know the Duchess. 

President — One thing we ought to take into consideration is Mr. Cook'a 
location. Experts have been up in that section of tbe state and they tell 
ufl they have as favorable conditions for fruit growing as they have in the 
peach section in Uichigan. 

Geo, J. Kellogg— I apprehend that Ur. Cook's five miles from Green Bay 
tempers his location and gives him the advantage. 

M. J. Wragg — I do not doubt that Mr Cook has the true Botan because 
we know they can grow fruit up around Lake Michigan that we cannot 
grow in central Iowa, and I think we had better follow isothermal lines 
instead of state lines in selecting oui IochHIv and varieties, 

O. C. Cook— We have not been troubled with tbe blight. 

W. J, Bendixen— Did atis of (hose eight varieties you gave blight ? 

A.— No. sir. 

Prof. Goff — It appears to be true on both sides of Green Bay that the 
blight ia less than elsewhere. 

Ga). J. C'tllog^- 3 ive you ever beau troubled with the coidling moth 
or curculio ? 

A.^No, sir, we never have to spray there. 

W. D. Boyton- This discussion seems to have gone into alt tree fruits 
and I would like to ask if Mr. Cook has had experience with the pear 7 

A.-YeB, about|l,000 worth. 
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HOW TO GROW APPLES. 
By J. J. Mbns, Morwalk. 

My soil is a clay toil. I have tried orcharding in the valleys and it is a 
failure there ao I iried it on the ridge. 1 have been assigned the subject, 
"How to Grow AppleH,"and 1 prrEumeitmeanshow to grow them in Uon- 
roecountj. Ibat there Imve been moi-e Tailures than succestes in apple 
ruieiog in this county we all know. I venture to say but very few have 
made orcharding pay. counting cott of treta. tabor and land. 

What are the cBuses for failures? 1. Our changeable winters; 2. Poor 
locations: 8. Varieties not adapted; 4. Poor culture; S. Our insect en- 
emies, aUo stock running on theorcliard. Now with the experience of the 
last eight or ten years can't we plant to profit? Do you know of an orch-_ 
ard or even single trees that have paid for the last ten years; if so then 
look at its surroundings. Do we not find it on high ground, clay soil and 
usually on the north dide of a bill, although there might be an exception 
of a few Ducbess and Wealthy'it. 

There are now thousanda of trees dead in this county, which if planted 
in the right place, and bad been properly cultivated and pruned and 
manured would be alive to day. I venture to say there are now hundreds 
of acres in this^couoty which could be successfully planted to apple trees 
and fall and winter apples at that, and that it can be done I aim to set 
forth in this paper. 

First I will say where I should not plant. It is useless to plant in the val- 
leys that are subject to the late frosts in the spring and early fall. In val- 
leys running north or northwest (here is never as much danger as those 
running south or east and even on aandy soil, as we find around Sparta, it 
will not freeze near asquickas in I he Moore's creek valley. In selecting the 
site for our orchard, where there late frosts occur, we must by all means 
get above the frost line, and this we find is about 100 to ISO feet below the 
top of tbe highest ridges; it I could not do this then I advise you not to 
planL In selecting the site for a new orchard we must take the highest and 
drjest land we have, if possible clay soil and lime stone for subsoil; have a 
northern slope if possible! even if we've got to go to the furthest end of 
the farm. Remember the right site is the first step toward success. 

If the land is not improved I should clear it in the spring, break it in 
June and sow it too buckwheat. In the fall plow it again and not too sbsL- 
low. If cultivated land is to be used, plow it in the fall, then by the next 
spring we are ready for planting. If the land is poor, I should manure it 
in the fall before plowing. Better not have it too rich at first; if too rich, it 
would induce to large a growth the first year; tbe wood don't harden for 
winter. 

After we have selected the site for our orchard and we are ready for 
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' plaDting, the next question is, from whom are ne going to buy our trees 
and what varietieB ehall we plant? I would Bay the best guide in the selec- 
tion or Tarieties is for each to plant of such varieties as are found success- 
ful in locations similar to that each must plant upon. (Correspond with 
men that have experience, give description of your location.) Better not 
pluit too many varieties. 

Aa from whom to buy our trers, my advice is not to buy from every tree 
tramp that comes along, Lut correspond nilh nurtery men in our own 
slate that we know are selling sound trees, or, if an agent for a nursery in 
our own i>tate lives near us, whom we know to be reliable, buy from bim. 

In the spring as soon as the lacd plows nicely, I plow a back furrow 
where I wish the rows to stand (better have the rows run from southwest 
to northeast, then one tree will protect the Oth^r from sun scald, to 
some extent, but the location would have a good deal to do with this), then 
as soon as the trees arrive, or if they have been heeled in over winter, we 
are ready for plantintf . 

Keep the roots of your trees well covered with a wet blanket while lay- 
ing in the field. Then take a shovel or spade and dig the hole where the 
back furrow was plowed. Dig large enough so jou have room lo spread 
out the roots nicely, hut don't dig too deep — leave the suh>goil alone. Af- 
ter the tree gets a good start the roots find their own way into the sub- 
soil. On clay soil water will stand and collect under the trees. 

Have a pall of walet at hand, go to your trees, take one tree, and with 
a sharp knife cut oS all bruised roots, then dip the roots in the pail of 
of wat«r. Set your tree with its largest branches toward the southwest, 
work the soil well under and around the roots with your hands. Fill the 
hole half full and then press it down lightly with your foot. Fill up the 
hole hut don't pack it down with your foot. If it is very dry, a little water 
may be used, but if the soil is moist, no water is needed. Set the tree a 
little deeper than it stood in the nursery. Repeat the same until all are 
planted. Always plant trees of the Eame variety together in the samerow, 
and they allougbttobe registered by number, sothat when they commence 
to bear we can tell what they are. After all are planted, take a bushel 
basket full of forest leaves and pub around each tree, and throw on some 
dirt to hold them down. The leaves hold moisture better than any other 
mulch. 

This is my way of planting. Out of 150 so planted one spring, only one 
failed to grow, and I only used three pails of water, and all that I have 
planted since, in this way, grew, unless they were damaged trees. 

If nurserymen would only hire men that had experience in apple raising 
to sell their trees, better results would be obtained. They could show the 
farmer where to plant his trees, and printed instructions In Ecglish and 
German, " How to Plant and Take Care of the Orchard," ought to go with 
every order for trees. These instructions ought to be similar to those that 
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Hr. M. A. Thayer, of 3parto, diBtribatm free with his email fruit. A good 
deal of future eucceas lies with the Duraerymen, 

Plant to corn or bowed crop the first year and as many years thereafter 
as you can cultivate your orchard without injury to your trees. 

Cultivate till the first week in July, then stop all cultivatinK for that 
season. If cultivated too late they grow too late in the season. 

Immediately after planliug wind the trunks of the trees with a band of 
marsh hay to protect from the sun, leave it on over winter, or what is still 
better, take six or seven lath and weave them together with wire and set 
them around the tree. The lath ought to be long enough to reach from 
the ground to the branchee; these will also protect the young trees from 
mice and rabbits. This device was invented by A. J. Phillips, of West 

All pruning should be done while the tree is young. Have the tree form 
its heaviest top towards the sun. 

In the east they prune to let in the sun, and we want to Keep the sun 
oat, and by all means keep the sun from shining on the trunk all day. 

On January 23d, at 3 o'clock P. M,, I took a thermometer and went to a 
little oak tree three inches in diameter and held it up to the tree on the 
north side three feet from the ground and it was just at freezing or 83; 
then I held it on the south side and it was seven degrees warmer or 39. 
At the same time the wind was blowing quite hard from the west. This 
flhowa that freezing and thawing goes on at the same time, and a tree 
«xposed to the rays of the sun year in and year out will surely die. 

After your trees commence to bear stop all pruning, but rub off all 
suckerii when they start, but commence to manure your orchard, and the 
best guide as to how much manure is required is by watching your trees 
you can tell. 

Now, there is one thing you must bear in mind and that is, that there 
are enemies to look after and the first thing you will know ia that the 
mice have girdled some of your best trees (unless you watch very closely). 
They work mostly close to the ground, and often below the surface. If 
your trees are wound with hay then you must bank them up to the height ' 
of a foot in the fall. If you use lath be sure that the mice don't get under 

I bank my trees but I first dig away all the leaves and sod and then bank 
them up. Now there are insect enemies and we must look after them. 
Then when we cultivate our trees we will bruise someand also heavy storms 
in summer will blow some down. As a guard against the storms, better 
have a belt of timber on the west and northwest side; if I could not have 
that I would plant trees for a wind brake. Now we see in order to keep up 
our orchard we must replace those that will die. Now I know by experi- 
ence the more we look after our orchard and take care of it, the less re 
planting we will have to do. 

Now 1 am well aware that OUT trees will not live as long as in the East or 
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South and that we can't compete witheith=rin raising winter apples for the 
market, but I do know by experience that we can rai^eenoughfor oui'own 
use, (;es, and I think I can raise a few more) and unless we do raise thent 
our families won't have half enough. 

Uut I hear eome one say I can take the eame land and put it to other 
crops and buy apples cheaper than I can raise them. But will he do it? 
Let Mr. Phillips or Mr, Any come along with a whole load of apples and 
try to sell them to him. Will he buy them? No, he won't have the money 
to spare; got touseit for some other purpose, and his family will go with- 
out the best of fruits; and still another one Bays my land is not as good for 
apple raising as my neighbors. How do you know? Have jou given it a 
fair trial? I saj we don't know what our land will do for us until wegive 
it a thorough trial. 

Now why can't the neighbors of Mr. Booring in the town of Wellington, 
or those of Mr. Phillips at West Salem, or Mr. Sam Auy's all raise appleaas 
well as they can; there is no difference in the land. I say they can by just 
going into it in a business like way. 

Whyiait that so many of the citizens of Sparta and vicinity are going 
into the small fruit business? Isn't it because a few that started the busi- 
neSH made a success of it? And it will be the same with apple raising in 
the near future. The sooner we go into it the better. The health of our 
family aemanda it and we will enjoy it and our sons and. daughters will 
never forget the dear old home long after we have passed away. 

I cultivate my orchard both ways which gives it a good drainage. 



DISCDSSION. 

Geo. J. Kellogg — There is no question but that paper is valuable 
although there are some points we might question and that is manuriag 
the land before planting the trees. 

J. J. Menu— Under the circumstances I was bound to raise apples in 
Wisconsin if I could get suitable land. I did not have the location on my 
farm and so I bought a piece some distance from it. L told the boys and 
girls they could eat all the apples they wanted to if they would not carry 
any off, and so they go there, they go on Sundays and eat what they want 
to. I have never had any trouble about their stealing the apples. 

Q. — Do jou advise hoed crops between the tree? 

A. — I do, sir, we want to stir the soil, by stirring it we keep the moisture 
in the ground, In the old orchard we sow peas, I would recommend 
cultivating as long as you could. 

Q.— Dij you ever keep your orchard in clover sod? 

A.— No, I do not think I ever will. 

Q, — Will the present winipr prove disastrous to Wisconsin apple trees 

A. — I do not think they will be hiirt; they hardened up well last fall. 
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Q— .What difference does it make which way rowe run if you put them 
in square ? 

J. J. MenD — After trees begin to bear I do not do any pruaing. I liad 
one tree of Golden Russetts tliat had bo many branches on it that I pruned 
it about the time the sap had started nice); and it killed right down with 
blight while others near it were not affected. I would prune blighted 
limbs off. 

Q. — Why do you atop cultivating in July ? 

A. — To allow the wood to harden up. When we find the wood has not 
well ripened in the fall we know it will kill down. Cultivating up to fall 
tends to keep the tree growing and does not let it ripen up. I have 
adopted the plan of running a back furrow. I dig down and set the tree 
right in here, and it acta as a drainage. I do not dig down into the sub- 
soil. 

J, C. Plumb— I have only words of commendation (or the paper by 
the gentleman from tho north. I used to say when I visited Mr. Phillips 
on the hill , ' ' there are thousands of such locations as yours in this eta[« , 
why don't they try them 7" Mr. Phillips* orchard was an accident; a poor 
Norwegian bought the land and put out the orchard, &fr. Fhillipps bought 
the land of bitn. I do not know of any orchard east or west, of any 
dimensions, that has been a success planted quiutes, and my advice 
would be, do not plant in broken rows or quintez, plant so you can culti- 
vate one way, north and south. When a man talks of draining the earth 
away and putting it back again, that is culture. 

Daniel Huntley — I want to say one word about running your rows north 
and south. I don't take any stosk in rows north and south if the land 
slopes east and west; you want your rows to run the way your land slopes. 
Five hundred dollars is what a man told me it cost him tochange his grap- 
ery because the rows did not run with the drainage of the land. We like 
pears at our house and we thought we would set some every year even if 
we did loose them but they beat ua. 

President — We will be glad if Mr, Brand, of Minnesota, will give us a 
little of his experience. 

O. F. Brand — If you will ask ^questions. Mr. President, I will endeavor to 
answer them. 

Q. — What is the best winter apple? 

O. F. Brand— The peerless. In 1838 I began to make orcharding my en- 
tire business. I used to visit my friend Harris and look at his orchard. I 
saw in 5871 one hundred and seven different varieties in bearing in our 
state and going over the same ground in 1873 there was not a dozen of them 
left. Since that time all we could put conQdence in was the Duchess. The 
Haas and Price's Sweet killed in the winter of '82; the Wealthy and many 
Russian varieties killed in the winter ol '84. I had on our own place sixty 
varieties of Russian apples and all that had not killed previous to '84, all 
liilled that winter but teven trees. The future of apple growing in the 
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northwest must be from seedlin^a. Some have faXd that it would be from 
seedlingB from the Duchess, but thej do not perfect the fruit because the; 
do not have the leaves. I«8t June wehad the most peculiar experience we 
have ever had. Between the eleventh and fifteen of the month the trees 
fitopped growinK. The Duchess went on and perfected a fine crop of fruit. 
The Ferless originated from a seed of Ihe Duchess twentj-flve years ago; 
the seed Wds grown in timber soil; it was evidently a cross between the 
Duchetisand theTallman Sweet aa TaOmans were growing by the Duchess. 
Its color is striped, red on yellow ground, not so striped as the Duchess, 
more red. I bad last summer in nursery over five thousand Peerlees. 
There was some injury to the foliage oF Hibernal but not eo much as to 
some other varieties. Young trees of Tallman Sweets were injured some- 
what, while the Peerless went on and made a growth of one and one half 
feet. The Peerless was not benefited by the mulching; it grew just as 
well where not mulched. The Hibernal was much lienefited and where 
there was no mulching there was much root killing, whUe there was none 
in the Peerless. I advocate that it Is owing to the peculiarity of its leaf. 

j.Ii, Hatch — 1 have no paper but I have been intensely interested in 
the remarks that have been made, I suppose there ia no way of judgiDg 
the future of apple growing but by the past and present. I want to call 
your attention to a line of progress that has been preached about ever since 
the organization of our society, and has only yet been touched upon, and 
that is thegrowing of seedlings forour new fruits that shall prove hardy 
and reliable. There is one intelligent grower in this state that is growing 
seedlings. Prof. bSoff has taken up the work in this line and here are five 
seedlings, two show seedling apples from fruit tables I, picked up, not 
for show purposes, bnt they are some nay brother picked up, and they show 
&ve distinct varieties. It has been the practice of Mr. Freeborn to plant 
one seed each year from a peck of applee. Here is a seedling that asserts 
the parentage of the Longfield; another shows the parentage of the Tall- 
man; here is one that shows a parentage of the Newell, thisisone showing 
the influence of the Fameuse. I present them to the memiwrs of this 
society as the most commendable effort ever made in this state. I believe 
(here are places in Wisconsin that are second to none in the world for ap- 
ple growing. I regret exceedingly that Mr. Zettle is unable to be here. 
Where you can grow Oreen gage and Lombard plums, where you can 
grow the Johathan apple, there is no reason why apples cannot be suctjess- 
fully grown in Wisconsin. 

Prot. Goff — While 1 have some seedling apples growing I have none 
that have yet produced fruit. I visited Mr, Freeborn's orchard last fall and 
there found seedlings of better quality than I have seen. It is not true, 
the old statement, that the quality of the seedling is not as good as the 
parent tree. 

J. C. Plumb— This eulogy of Mr. Batch of the Michigan of Wisconsin 
lean appreciate. For thirty-five years I have been travelling around t.hi^ 
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country he speaks of, and I have said, "if some shrewd Yanbee would buy 
this laud he would make a fortune. " 1 n'ant tn say a word with regard to 
Mr. Zettle's fruit. A young German came to buy apples of mo. I aeked 
him if be knew Mr. Zettle and if he grew many apples? "Why, yes," he 
said, "he loaded a sloop with them this year and sent them down to 
Chicago." 
Adjourned. 



■WKDNBSDAy P. M. 

M. J. Wragg, Iowa, was asked to talk on cherries aud plums and 
responded as follows: " I did not come here to teach anybody, I came 
here to learn. I might Bay by way of preliminary remarks that the cher- 
riee we have budded is a stock that was not in any way adapted to the 
cherry. We can work on the MahaJab and the tree just exista by connec- 
tion. We have twenty experimental stations iu our state, we have 
tried acherry from your stat« quite Buccesafuliyi a little red cherry called 
PrunuH Philadelphus. You may take any of the cold juice cherries and 
they will not unite at all on the Hahalab. The stock from which we hope 
to get many bushels of seed, from your state, to plant for stock to to work 
on is the little red cherry. 

"In plums we have found out we musE stick to the stock you have, in 
order to grow them successfully. Wherever our long lived plum trees are 
that are fifteen or twenty years old you will find they are the native stock, 
number 63, or Bessarabian cherry, has been fruited and planted all over 
northern Iowa and I do not know of any one who has condemned it. It 
is grown in places where Early Richmond fails." 

J. C. Plumb— Mr. Wragg, what do you think about Uarriana for stock ? 

M, J. Wragg— I do not see how it can be any better than indigenous 
stock. 

J. C. Plumb — Doee'nt the Mariana work much more freely ? 

A. — It is not my experience that it does. 

Wm. Fox — I am not much acquainted with the cherry iu this country. 
I have neglected it for some other things, but I am going to try cherries 
and pears and I shall succeed. 

M. J. Wragg— We are going to get our cherry trees down low so that we 
do not need step ladders, but we do not prune them. 

Wm. Fox — 1 have seen cherry trees as high as sixteen or twenty feet in 
the old country, and we trim them high there. If I got an Ostheine cherry 
I would trim it high. 

M. J. Wragg— None of the Oatheins in our country succeeded as well as 
those I have named. Brussler, Brown and Bessarabian have each heavy 
foliage, it obetructs the view of the fruit on the tree, while if it was an 
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Earl; Hichmond if there was only one cherry on the tree you would aee it 
several rods away. I would give Beesarabian aud Bruseler a apace of at 
ieaet twelve or fourteen feel apart and let them spread right out. 

A. — Li. Hatch — Can we spray the cherry trees and cure that white 
mould? 

A. We failed thie year on account of the wet weather. 

A. L.Hatch— It seems to be the eime a? the fuaeui ou curraat and 
gooseberry bushes and Prof. Goff hai good resulta in spraying for it with 
Bordeaux mixture. I think, from the observations I have made, that we 
can oontrol that fungus by good cultivation. 

P. C. Edwards — Has the Hawkeye plum any special merit? 

M. J. Wragg — It failed to carry the size on Mr, ferry's ground. It is a 
large nice plum. The Rockford is a grand good plum; it is not large it 
is small. I do not think it has any commercial value. 

Wm, Fox — How near would you plant your plum treee to get good re- 
sults? 

M. J. Wragg— Ten to twelve feet apart. 

Q. — Would you plant all of one kind together ? 

A. — Ko, mix them up and and get ail the benefit there is in cross fertiliza- 
tion. I know of Miner trees that were a perfect failure until other trees 
were set in to produce cross fertilization. 

Wm. Fox^n hat are the three best plume you have in Iowa? I want to 
bny some. 

M. J. Wragg— Wolf, Cheney, DeSoto and Ihe RoIIingstone is a good 
plum. I am planting lots of them. 

Wm. Pox— The last three I would'nt take as a gift 



P. A. Hutcliins introduced the following resolutions: 

Resolved, that a committee of three be appointed by the president of this 
society to co operate with the governor In securing and planting in the cap- 
ital park worthy specioiens of all trees native to Wisconsin which, in their 
judgment, will thrive in that location. 

Resolved^ (hat the trees so planted should be provided wilh plates giving 
their Ixitanicai and c 



I do not wifih lo speak especially to Ihis topic; I think it appeals to you 
all. It is a subject especially worthy of our consideration in Ihis state. I 
am interested in it from one point of view. You know of the immensein- 
terest that has been awakened in Arbor day. If you can co operate with 
the governor to have (his done in the capital park you liave a prestige that 
will be of value to you. 

F, A, Hutchine — A gardener ought to be employed toset out Ihe trees in 
the park. W e liave'nt over four or five good elm trees that have any busi- 
ness in the park at all. We have planted red elms where Ihey take all the 
wind and they aie stripped of their limbs. 

James Currie-I think the trees might he put out and labeled so thatthey 
would be educational. This resolution called to my mind the fact of being 
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called by ex-Governor Rusk to see what could be done for the park and 
is lookiDK it over it Btruck me that there were too many trees for a small park. 
Some steps would have to be taken to make room for the newer trees you 
wish to introduce. I do not believe if you would introduce the beet speci- 
mens you could they would live in it in its present condition. 

Resolution adopted and Prof. Goff, B. S. Hoxie, James Currie appointed 
as a committee to co-operate with the governor. 



SOME HARDY SHRUBS. 

Jauss Currie, Milwaukee. 

The subject I have choEen forlhis paper is one I have been very much 
interested in for some years past, and very naturally was among the first 
to suggest itself to my mind on receiving Mr. Eoxie's kind invitation to 
prepare a paper for this occasion. However I should hesitate to introduce 
it here, and ask forityour consideration, were I not aware of the fact that 
the introduction and cultivation of ornamental shrubs is noiv a most import- 
ant branch in decorative horticulture. Everywhere throughout this broad 
land, where taste and refinement are backed by means, we see beautiful 
homes rendered more t>cautiful by the velvety, well-kept lawns surround- 
iuK them, em hellish fd by groups or individual specimens of one or more of 
the many species and almost iunumerHble varieties of flowering shrubs, 
now in cultivation. They are, in fact, to-day, quite indispensable for the 
ornamentation of the home ^roundii, the park and the cemetery. lo the 
present instance I will confine my remarks, which mu*t necessarily bo 
brief, to a consideration of a few of the best and most popular deciduous 
flowering shrubs, and while louching on some of the well known species, 
common in our section of the country, I propOEc giving particular atten- 
tion to kinds of more recent introduction. From the title given my sub- 
ject I may be expected lo speak only of those shiubs which the long lapse 
«f time and many careful esperime'nts, under the mott trying 'and greatly 
varying cii cum stances, prove lo be ironclad, and prosf agdinstall the vicis- 
situdes of our severe climate; such is not exactly my purpose. Experience 
has taught me that even those shrubs which are generally acknowledged 
as absolutely hardy oi cassionally suffer under certain circumstances. To 
be sure such instauces are rare. Ou the other baud we have a class of 
ehrubs which are usually listed as half-hardy and are popularly f(> consid- 
ered, yet among them are several specias which in my experience at leaat I 
haveprovedtomysatisfaction to be for allpractical purposes perfectly hardy 
in, or in the vicinity of Milvrauliee, where I have had the best opportunity 
of observing them. Of this class of shrubs I shall particularly speak, and t 
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also of the variouB esperimeuts I am makiog with the several newer kinds. 
It is DOW twenty years since I came to Wisconein and made Milwaukee my 
home, being then Eatiefled that it offered special inducements for a young 
man of my proffssion. Coming from a country which enjoye a climate so 
temperate that not only all kinds of deciduous, but all kinds of evergreen 
ehrubs, natives of the temperate zones, are cultivated to perfection with the 
utmost ease, and having become very familiar with them and very fond of 
them, I was naturally very much disappointed to find so few of them in 
my new home. The first few winters were very severe, and I was easily 
led to believe the assertions of my acquaintances that the list of plants, 
trees and shrubs capable of cultivation in such a climate was necessarily 
very limited. But as lime rolled on and I was occaaRionally afforded the 
opportunity of observing what was being done in arboriculture in other 
parts of the country, I got a gleam of hope that much more might he done 
in Wisconsin than was then attempted. At any rate I resolved to make 
the experiments as opportunities offered. To be brief, in many cases the 
results have been most satisfactory, and I am greatly encouraged to con- 
tinue making these experiments, and shall from time to time introduce 
• other shrubs either wholly or comparatively unknown in the northwest. 
Id enumerating the various shrubs I have tried and can recommend aa 
adapted to our climate, I cannot omit for the information of all, those old- 
time favorites with which n^ost of us have become very familiar, but I 
shall simply name them, and pass on to a fuller consideration of those lees 
common. Our old favorites, every one to good that were we only able to 
accommodate one, we should find it bard to make a selection, are the 
white, pnrple and Persian Lilacs, Syrlnga, Uptight Honeysuckle, Weigela 
rosea. Barberry, Snowball, Almond, pink and white Spiraea pninifolia, 
fringe or smoke tree, Deutzia gracilis and Japan Quince. Theee will never 
be discarded but shall occupy aforemost place amongtheir brethren always. 
Among tbooe to be considered are several species and varieties of genera 
already named, and taking them up in alphabetical order, I wish first to 
direct attention to one not uncommon now but so worthy of cultivation 
that I take this opportunity of giving it my hearty endorsement, I refer 
to the purple-leaved Barberry, Berberi-i vulgaris purpurea. The foliage is 
beautiful violet purple, which contrasts very strikingly but pleasingly 
with many other of our colored-leaved shrubs. The habit of the plant is 
compact but not stiff. It usually attains a height of about four feet. In 
groups this shrub is very effective, Celethra alaifolia or sweet pepper 
bush is a very pretty and intete-ting shrub. The habit of the plant is 
upright and dense, foliage dark green. The flowers which are creamy 
white and very fragrant, are produced in erect spikes; August Is its bloom- 
ing season, a desirable feature, as most of the shrubs bloom early in the 



Comus or dogwood, a genus of very useful and handsome thrubs, Euit- 
ahle for grouping or as single specimens. Comus sanguinea, or red 
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branched Dogwood is a most eSectire Ep«cieB, either wbeu in full leaf in 
somraer or in winter when its handsome red branches show off to ad- 
vantage. It grows rapidly, but Hubmits gracefuUj to the pruning shears. 
It blooms in June, the flowers being white. Cornus circinati is a specie 
with round leaves, downy undemeatb, prod ucea an abundance of small 
white flowers in flat trusses. Its bloomiag season ia June and July. 

Comus mascula variegata is a strikinglf hindioma variegatad shrub, 
very effective in coatraat with aush shrubs as purple Barberry. The 
leaves are li^ht green variegated with white. Forsjthia or Qjlden Bell 
well merits the praise bestowed on it. Fortunii is the only species I have 
grown, and is the one so extensively grown around New York and New 
Jersey, where I saw it when ia full blosm last Miy At first I was dis- 
posed to think from its habit of producing a late wood growth that it 
■would not prove hardy enough for our climate. I have, however, been 
-very agreeably disappointed in it. It has never yet been injured in win- 
ter and blooms most profusely every summer. The growth of the plant is 
bushy and upright. The flowers are open, bell shaped, and are a clear, 
bright yellow in color. To keep it within bounds the knife should be used 
freely. Halesia tetraptera, or Snowdrop Tree, also called the Silver Bell, I 
introduce here, not to recommend it as a perfectly hardy shrub, but so de- 
sirable that it is worthy of cultivation, and if given a somewhat sheltered 
nook will succeed well. It is a large, strong growing shrub, producing pure 
white, bell shaped blossoms in May. In passing I will merely mention the 
Hibiscus (ilthaea, or rose of the Sharon family). All the varieties are 
very beautiful, hut require protection in winter. I have left some of 
them unprotected this winter for the first time in several years, and am 
naturally anxious for the result. Hydrangea paniculata grandifiora is al- 
ready so well known that any description is unnecessary. So rapidly has 
it advanced in popularity that it has in the very short time since its intro- 
duction become, perhaps, the best known floweriug shrub in cultivation. 
It ia quite hardy, and is one of those plants which may be safely left to 
take entire care of itself, and ultiDi<«tely become a very handsome speci- 
men. However, a little care will invariably be well repaid by the greater 
abundance and increased size of ite great trusses of flowers. It is one of 
those shrubs which annually flower on the young wood or growth of the 
season. From the buds on the previous season's growth the young wood 
grows which is to bear the blossoms. By judicious pruning the stronger 
buds near the base of the one year old brancbeo will start instead of the 
smaller and weaker ones near the points if left alone. The result is a 
stronger branch and a larger and better quality of flower tnias, This 
^rub should be in every collection, 

Lonicera Fragrantitsima, a specia of the upright honey -suckles, having 
almost evergreen foliageand flowers of delicious sweetness, Lonicera Led- 
bouri similar to the common Tartarian in general appearance excepting 
its flowers, which are red; Lonicera Slrandishii, a very early flowering one, 
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Flowers Tery fragrant and creamy white. LoniceraTarlarJca, and ila t&t- 
iety Tartarica Alha, the well inown old faTorites, the former having pink 
flowers and Ihe latter white Fhiladelphus Syringa or Mock orange is one 
of the most popular and useful shrubs known. The varieties are numer- 
ous. Those I have grown are Coronarius, flowers pure white, Yerj fra- 
grant; GordoniauuH, a robust and profused bloomer, flowers white. Gradi- 
flours a large flowered Tariety, eligbily fragrant. Prunus pissardi or 
purple leaved plum, is a vtry handsome shrub, one of the most striking ob- 
jects one can conceive among trees or ehrube. The leaves when young are 
almost crimson, and gradually change to a dark purple, which tint they 
retain until late in the fall when they fall ofl^. If allowed to grow at will, 
this plant will attain the height of a small tree, but it can easily be kept in 
bush, form and height by a little annual pruning. It produces early in 
summer an abundance of i^mBll, white blossoms. BhuB glabra lacicata, 
the cut leave d Sumach is a very desirable shrub. The Ifaves are large and 
very deeply and finely cut so that Ihey resemble fern fronds. Durinji; sum- 
mer they are dark green above and glaucous green below, but towards fall 
they change to a beautiful glowing red, Sambucus Aurea, or golden elder, 
is a very showy shrub, particularly suitable where a large spreading bush 
is wanted. The golden yellow hue of its foliage render it very attracliva 
Another variety, Variegata, having foliage variegated with yellow and 
white, is also very useful. The Spireas or Heailow Sweet, form an exten- 
sive family of most useful and l)eautiful shrubs. Those I have tried and 
can recommend are ariae folio, tlowers greenish white; Billardi, rose 
colored; Callosa, flowers in large peuicles rose colored; Callosa alba, flowers 
white, a most profuse bloomer; Fontenaysii, flowers in targe penicles, 
greenish white, a free bloomer; Opuli folia, a very large robust and com- 
pact grower, blooms in great profusion in midsummer, flowers greenish 
white; Opulifolia Aurea, a variety haviLg golden foliage of robust habit, 
very desirable; Frunjfolia floreplena, a very common variety now but none 
the less desirable, flowers double, pure white and very abundantly pro- 
duced; Thunbergii, a very delicate and graceful looking variety of dwarf 
habit, blooms early in the spring, producing its small white flowers in great 
abundance; Van Houttii is considered by many growers the .very beet va- 
riety in cullivallon. It iscertainly very handsome, producing mosfprofusely 
its large trusses of pure white blossoms, 

Symphoricarpus racemosus or snowberry is a singularly interesting 
Bhrub of medium growth, producing freely its small, pint blossoniB, which 
are succeeded by berries about the size of small marbles which bang nearly 
all winter. ^ hey are snow while, hence the popular name of the plant. 
Sj ring a or Lilac, a genus of beautiful shrubs so well known that any 
mention of ihem may seem superfluous. But it is not of Ihe old favorites 
I would speak, but of several exceedingly beautiful new sorts recently in- 
troduced. I have not grown th<ni myself, but I am assured on good au- 
thority that they are all perfectly hardy and assuredly great acquisitioaa, 
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I shall try eomecf them this season. Viburnum lantana, rugotum and 
plicatum are three verj prettj species of the better Known Snowball; alt 
are quite bnrdy and very desirable. Wei);e!a, or as it is now sometimes 
called, Diervilta, is a handsome ebrub resembling in general characteris- 
tics its well known relatire, rosea, on); that its blossoms instead of beinf; 
rose colored are pure white. Rosea foliis variegatis and rosea alba mar- 
ginata are two variegated leaved varieties, very useful for arranging with 
other shrubs either singly or in clumps, and are very effective. They are 
quite as hardy as rosea, and produce flowers similar to those of that spe- 
cies, I might venture to add to the foregoing other shrubs I have under 
trial, such as Fotsythia, veridlssima, Clethra fruticcsa, or wild indigo; 
Eerria Japponica, Rhodotjpus Kerrioides. Deutzia scabra, Hypericum 
Ealmianum. all of ihem apparently doing well and promising to fulfill 
expectations. They are all desirable, and I trust may ultimately be found 
hardy enough to be classed among shrubs adapted to our chmate On 
f ome future occasion i may have something lo ksv about those and others, 
I shall make a trial of, being persuaded there must be many more possess- 
ing the necessary robustness of constitution to battle successfully with our 
severe climate if only we could pick them out. Trial alone can determine 
that. I would therefore urge upon all interested in this branch of horti- 
culture who are not already in pursuit of this knowledge experimently, to 
begin at once and let us see what may he accomplished in Ibis direction. 
Thosie of you familiar with the plants named n-ill observe that none are 
really new. None aie of very recent introduction, but when I refer to 
them as new 1 mean in the sense that they are new to us. There are, 
however, many shrubs actually new being introduced almost every year. 
8;me may be of no use to us, but many may be valuable acquisiticns. 
Since the cost is generally trifling, and the pleasure Ibnt may be derived 
perhaps considerable, let us also include a. few of them among the older 
kinds we add to our collection, and time and perseverance mi); truly work 
wonders and prove the truth of the old adage which t a j s, -If at flrst you 
don't succeed, try, try again." Penot discouraged if at first aplantsaems 
unable to stand the test, a little nursiiig until it is acclimated may accom- 
plish the desired end and the reward be worth all the trouble. On these 
lines I am working. 

Having a desire to say a few words about the general use of shrubs, I 
trust 1 may not overtax your patience while taking advantage of the op- 
portunity offeied. The uses of Bhrube are manifold, nnd are even jet only 
beginning to be appreciated by ua For iastance, we may want a screen to 
give UB some little privacy on our lawn. A ceilar or other similar hedge is 
too still and formal lo our liking, and may in fact be impracticable be- 
cause perhaps of the shade of tall overhanging trees; we are at a loss 
what lo do, and have in fact already concluded that we must be content 
with the existing condition of affairs. But an idea is suggested to us and 
we plant an irregular row of what we are advised are suitable fl^wdrinK^j, |,> 
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shrubs. The result exceeds our ccoat sanguine hoped, we are simply 
charmed. Our object has been attained, nay more than that, our ecreea 
is not merely effective, it is free from ail formality in form and general , 
appearance, is easily cared for, no blanks occur, and even if they do, there 
-will be no hole through the screen, because of the way the plants are set, 
and having fortunately planted a variety of ebruba, all of them producing 
flowers in their season, we have one or more varieties in bloom from Hay 
till well along in summer, producinK a most enjoyable and charming ef- 
fect, a source of great pleasure to ourselves and our neighbors. In a sim- 
ilar way we may construct a low, compact windbreak or a dividing line 
and screen between the vegetable garden and lawn, or we may hide from 
view some out-building or objectionable yet indispensable object, and we 
can do all this and often to better advantage with flowering shrubs than 
with any otlier growing screen. One of the most effective and most beau- 
tiful hedges I have ever seen is one of Tartarian Honeysuckle growing 
near the entranc to Forest Home Cemetery. The plants have had abso- 
lutely no care for several years, but have been allowed to grow at pleasure 
until now they have attained a height of about twelve feet. The lower 
branches bend down gracefully to the ground, and the upper ones have so 
arranged themselves that the general outline is that of a rounding cone 
yet perfectly free from all stiffness, and so compact is the growth that It 
]s simply impo^ble to see through it in summer when clothed with foli- 
age, and even in winter, although devoid of leaves, one can eee through it 
very imperfectly. In its flonering season the effect of its great abund- 
ance of little pinkish blossoms is truly charming. Sometimes where a 
screen is wanted and because of lack of room a single row of shrubB only 
can be planted, which is really a hedge. For that purpose the Tartarian 
Honeysuckle is especially very valuable; Weigela Roeea is also very good. 
Both of these plants may be pruned at will to beep them within any de- 
sired bounds. 

Viewed artistically only, flowering shrubs are also of inestimable value. 
In the hands of the landscape gardener or planter of requisite taste they 
become ornaments in the embeltiBhment of the park orprivate lawn, which 
may be seen at a glance are indispensable so give the proper finish to the 
{•icture. On large lawns, but particularly in the park or in these portions 
of cemeteries set apart for ornamentation only, they may be arranged to 
the best advantage. There the grouping of several varieties in large or 
small clumps or individual specimens, according to the requirements of 
the location is admissible. The color of the flower and foliage, the height 
and general characteristics of the plants, the times of flowering, can be 
considered and the proper place given to each group or individual as judg- 
ment and taEte dictate, all being so arranged as to constitute one harmo- 
nious whole. But even on very small lawns they can be used to advant- 
age. In the vicinity of the house and in locations where trees are desira- 
ble, but eo as not to obstruct the view, perhaps only thoee of very low 
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growth can be used, there Bhtubs are especially vHluable. Under tall, bare 
stemmed trees the grass does not grow, the ground ia bare and unsigbtlj, 
the situation admita of a group of thick foliage. There certain kiudB of 
ehrube are at home, and the spot is soon a very attractive feature in the 
landscape. In this connection just a word about the planting of shrubs 
for eSect. This forms a special study in itself, and is really as yet'veiy 
little uuderstood. Hauy, in fact Learly all kinds, of flowering shrube, if 
planted singly and given plenty of room to thoroughly develop themselves 
make very handsome specimens, and under certain circumstances they 
musE be so grown. But the single specimen does not always answer the 
purpose or produce the proper effect. A certain location demands a mass 
of foliage and flower, and it must be low but spreading. A number of 
shrubs are more or lees closely grouped together and the problem is 
solved. Masses of color in contrast are wanted, dotted here and there 
among the taller trees and in nooks and comers. Shrubs having colored 
foliage in various tints aciMirding to species are at command, and the de- 
sired effect is obtained. 

I am constrained, however, to raise a warning cry against the indiscrim- 
inate and prodigal planting of shrubfi. The smallest place may admit of 
one, but that may be enough. We cannot commend flowering shrube too 
highly, but the old adage, enough is as good as a feast, is particularly ap- 
plicable in the planting of shrubs and should be kept in view. One hint 
more in the grouping of shrubs. F^esuming such an effect desirable, ar- 
range together species or varieties of varied colored foliage in one group, 
blending the colors tastefully, and a very striking effect is produced. For 
instance, Cornus mafcula, Spirea opulifolia aurea and Barberris purpurea 
may be very pleasingly arranged in various combinations. Yet another 
hint. We are all anxious for immediate effect, therefore plant oloeely and 
thin out as growth progresses. A very little additional expense in the 
original outlay will make a wonderful difference in the effect produced. I 
cannot close without referring to almost flagrant abuse of flowering shrubs 
I occasionally see. To me it seems scarcely lees heinous than willful mur- 
der. I refer to the too common mode practiced in pruning shrubs. To keep 
flowering shrubs in proper bounds it often becomes necessary to apply the 
knife, but that is no excuse for using the hedge shears and clipping the 
branches off with such evenness and percision that the subject when fin- 
ished has the appearance of a perfect ball or cone. When pruning is 
done see that the shiub still preserves iki perfect and natural looeeoess and 
grace of form, which with care and judgment may easily be done. 



J. C. Plumb— Will Deutzia Gracilis stand severe winters without pro- 
tection? 
James Currie — In exposed places it suffers. 
M. J. Wra^ -Is Yibumium plicatum hardy? 
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A.— It ia perfecUy hardy in Miltraukee. 

U. J. Wragg— You may take Hydraageri paniculata grandiflora an<} 
you can "tie to it" all over the northwest. 



ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

By M. A. THaYeS, President Wiaconsin State Horticultural Society. 

Members and Friends of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society: 

In a large and Euccettsful hu&inesa it is desirable at etated periods to 
take an inventory of Steele, close accounts and settle all unfinished busi- 
ness, making a statement or resources and liabilities. This statement com- 
pared with previous yeara determines the Huccesa or failure of the work, 
and makes a valuable guide for the future. We meet hereto-day as horti- 
culturists to take an account of our knowledge; continue those things which 
have proveu worthy and oipit tho9e that itive no promise of profit. We 
meet here to-dny to settle the accounts of our esperiences, bring the bal- 
ance down for future u^e, and if possible determine what progress has 
been made since our last meeting and what work we may accomplish in 
the future. 

Horticulture in Wisconsin has a range of interest and subjects almost 
nnknown in ordinary business transactions. Each subject in itself almost 
a science, and all affecting the mental, moral, Attancial and social welfare 
of our xieople. 

The following are among the many questions naturally arising for our 
consideratiou to day ; 

Have our orchards improved in quality or quantity, and have we more 
promising varieties? 

Has the garden a wider range or a more general use? Has Arbor Day 
been more generally observed or greater protection provided for our for- 
ests? 

Is there a more general cultivation o( small fruits and improvement io 
Taiieties grown? 

Has the love of home been strengthened and its surroundings beautiflei] 
with fruits and flowers? 

Have our public parks been enlarged and more nicely kept; are private 
lawns and public grounds more in demand by our people? 

Have school grounds been planted wiih Qowers and trees, and the love 
of horticulture ffrown in the minds of our children? 

Is there an increase in our membership, and are local societien multi- 
plying? 

What has science and experiment done to protect us from insect pests or 
fungus diEeases? 

Have we yet learned that the horticulturist's euccess depends almost en- 
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tirelyontheproductionofbeet goods, true to name, fair counta, good meaa 
ures, prompt shipments and honest dealing in everything? 

In orcharding, while we naiy not point wilh pride to the perfect apples 
of the future, yet we are better understanding those varieties that promise 
beat, and to which we are to look for future siicceas. 

We are learning that with certain varieties, in favorable localities we are 
already meeting with reasonable success. 

The growing of small fruits is largely on the increase, both for market 
and the home garden, and the returns in many cases equal, if not exceed 
the famous orange grores of Florida and California. 

Wisconsin is certainly proving one of the best states in the union for 
growing large crops of small fruits, and our market is excelled by none. 
Both on farm and in villas, people are bejcinning to regard the little fruit 
garden as among the first necessities of a comfortable home, and readily 
adopt the newer methods of cultivation. 

I am pleased to refer to the results of Arbor Day, and the manner in 
which the children of the state applied for plantsdistributedby our society 

Arbor Day was observed in nearly every village and city in the state, and 
in 3,408 school districts, 18,393 trees were.thus set out in observance of this 
new and beautiful custom. 

The 6,000 strawberry plants offered to the first 1,000 children of the state 
observing Arbor Day were applied for by 205 teachers, representing 1,393 
pupils to whom 8,353 plants were sent with fall illustrated instructions 
for setting and caring for same. 

The required reports in October show wonderful interest and success 
among the pupils, and should stimulate every horticulturist to furnish 
plants for free distribution, whenever needed by this society. 

To encourage thij work further it is my pleasure at this time to donate 
to the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 30,000 strawberry plants, for 
the first 6,000 children of the state applying for same, and to be distributed 
on substantially the same plan as last year. 

I am satisfied from the experience of the past season that in no other way 
can this society do so much real good to horticultural work as by this 
method of plant distribution, assisted as we are so generously by the State 
Superintendent of Schools, and his able assistants. 

It is with feelingsof pride that I refer to the interest manifested by the 
professors of our state university in the cause of horticulture, 

Wisconsin may well be proud of every department of this great univer- 
sity, and especially of the agricultural and horticultural work, leading as 
it does almost every other state in the Union. 

Our legislators will consult the best interests of the whole people by mak- 
ing liberal appropriations for a continuance of the same policy in the 
future, and thereby provide for needed improvements in this direction. 

We are hampered somewhat in our esperimental work for want of 
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funds, still our stations already established are doini; valuable work, and 
disaeminatinf; useful iu formation among our people. 

Those who read our reports may learn that new varieties and biKh. 
priced novelties iotroduoed from the east and south are usually failures in 
Wisconsin. That only well tested varieties should be grown, and that 
plants should be obtained only from responsible growers in our own state. 
We should have another $1,000 annually to increase our trial stations 
and advance horticultural interests in other directions. 

I am pleased to note that as a rule nurserymen and fruit growers in 
Wisconsin have a reputation for growing good stock, true to name. That 
they give good measure, fair count, and will not recommend varieties that 
fail to do welt in our climate. 

Xiet all dealers adopt this method and raise the standard for fair dealing 
BO high that none but honest horticulturists will dare to do business in 
Wisconsin. 

The State Board of World's Fair Managers have treated us generously, 
thus far giving us all aid necessary to make our work a success. The pre- 
liminary work has been laid out accordingly. Ample space has been 
granted us both in the horticultural buildings and on the grounds outside. 
We have good samples of nursery stock and many varieties of small fruits 
now growing on 1 he grounds, with much more to he added in the spring. 
I trust all horticulturists will take advantage of this opportunity to 
advance their own knowledge in this line, and by so doing advance the 
general interest of horticulture in the whole state. 

The consumption of fruits and flowers is largely on the increase. The 
production for 1893 has been immense, and prices well sustained. 

There was never before so great a demand for horticultural information. 
Especially is this so among our farmers in institute work. 

Many new local societies have been organized in different portions of 
the state, and the outlook for a larger membership was never so favorable 
as now. On the whole we have reason to be satisfied with horticultural 
work in Wisconsin for the year 1892. 

The life of a horticulturist is a busy one, yet full of inspiration, thought 
and rejection. 

Its impressions are lasting and the influences are always good. 
A little community of horticulturists may be without fame, without am- 
bition, without commerce, without manufacturing, without large build- 
ings or crowded marts of trade. 

Without painters, philoEophers or poets, without homea of great 
statesmen or graves of celebrated heroes, yet possessing that which 
makes one most bappy and gives to life its zest, all the necessaries, 
most of the comforts and many of the luxoriea of life. 
Air, soft and balmy in summer, dry, clear and crisp in winter. 
Water, bubbling up from the eternal rocks below, pure, soft, magaetio 
and medicinal. 
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Soils, the richest, the quicliest, the best, produciag fraits the largest 
and moat luscious, the graios anl grasses to perfection. 

Business men, safe, canssrvative, cautious and prosperous. 

Professional men that practice what they preach, prescribe what they 
know and advise what the; believe. 

SalooDS and places of questionable resort, not needed in horticultural' 
communities or quoted in their markets. 

Schools of highest grade, with best teachers and brightest pupils. 

Churches for all, eloquent divines, sincere worshipers, liberal in 
thought and faithful in work. 

Clubs for old and young, literary, historical, Shakespe;irian, Uhau- 
tauquan, social and cooking. 

Homes, simple and unadorned, rich and tasteful, owned by occupants, 
good and true 

Women, domestic, social and cultiv:itcd, fair as nature can make 
them, and as good as fair. 

Fraternal societies, Workmen, Woodmen, Pythian, masters of the 
square and compass, or brethren of the three links, whose unwritten 
language teaches charity, fidelity, truth, and finds in every color a use. 
fnl lesson in the great moral code that should govern every man. 

Such in brief are some of the lessons that may be learned and some 
of the results that may be attained from the study and practice of hor- 
ticulture. 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

B. 3. HoxiE, Bvansville 



Mr. President and members of the Witconain Slate Horticultural 
Sociely — Again we meet in annual convention as a society to review the 
past and plan for the f ature. The early spring of 1892 was full of hope 
and promise to the Wisconsin horticulturist. The very favorable winter 
had brought plants and trees to a fine condition of great promise of full 
fruitage, but the great excess of moisture in late May and June is now 
assigned as the principal cause for an almost entire failure of tree 
fruits in the southern part of our state, and in some localities with cer- 
tain varieties of small fruits a very meager crop. 

This condition of things did not belong entirely to our own state but 
the fruit growing states east of us suffered from like causes. 

There is however one marked and distinguishing feature of this theory 
for the great loss of fruit for the year 1892; for it is a noted fact in fruit 
regionb that while some sections or townships were favored with good 
crops of apples others adjoining were nearly destitute. 
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Iq our own state the past year perhaps the counties of Oconto and 
Door produced the best crops of apples. 

The oarefnl study of the causes which produced the results of nhicb 
1 speak is the work of the scientific horticulturist and botanist. Our 
own Committee of Observation in their report m&y throw some light on 
this interesting subject of a wide spread disaster. 

It is very gratifying for your secretary to be able to report the great 
increased interest in horticulture for our state. Four or five years ago 
horticulture hardly dared to ask a place in the program of the Farmers' 
Institutes. Now at most every Institute Ihe subject is up forfavorable 
discussion, and at many an entire sesson is devoted to this branch of 
agiiculture. 

What I said about needed legislation a year^ago is only the moreapparent 
to day. A bill will be presented at this session of the legislature embody- 
ing the points touched upon then. To bring this matter in a more 
concise form and to show to the public and also to bring it before the 
legislature I invited our able president to read paper at our last summer 
meeting setting forth our needsand reasons why we askfor increased funds 
to carry on our work. Thispaperof President Thayer was published in the 
Wisconsin Farmer and a copy of it sent to the address ofevery member of 
our state legislature together with the program of this meeting of our 
society. In this connection 1 wish to say that the department of state 
to which this society is more intimately connected are in full symp thy 
with our work and progress. The printing commissioners most cheer- 
fully assented to my request for an i' creased number of pages for our 
volume. This with the finer type used makes a^book of full one-quarter 
more reading matter than any previous volume ever issued by this 
eociety, and though the self constituted critic may find errors in plenty 
the reporter and the editor have done theirjwork conscientiously and to 
a degree which has resulted in the commendation ''one of the most 
yaluable of all our state reports." 

The correspondence of the society has been fully one-third larger than 
for the year 1891, exclusive of the arge correspondence pertaining to the 
Columbian Exposition the postage of which is chargeable to that account 
and does not appear in the expenses of this office. 

Owing to Ihe fact of the poor apple crop in a large portion of our state 
und the condition of our finances it was thought best by the nearly 
uuaminous expression of the Executive Board to dispense with or at 
least offer only small premiums at this time, and only for single plate 
varieties. Wheather we were wise in this departure from cur usual 
custom or not. I will say in justification that some of our sister states 
have withheld premiums altogether evidently thinking that money at 
this particular juncture in their history could be used in ways to the 
greater advancement of horticulture. 

Con^derable space has been left in our program at this moetltu t* 
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completingtbeworkioour haads for our exhibition at the World's li^ir 
next season. Progress in this direction was reported last dveoiiig in 
docamenta and verbatim nhich will be published as a part of the tran- 
sactions of this society. 

In this connection I wish to express my thanks and the thanks of our 
society for the very hearty cooperation of the Columbian Exposition 
commissioners of this state and of their support in our efforts to put our 
exhibition in its best possible condition. 

Since our last meeting, death has entered the ranks of our honored 
life members and this time taken one, who a year ago we entered on our 
list as one versed in plant life from whom we expected much help in the 
work of this society; I refer to the late Charles A. Chanter, of Kilboum 
City, who met his tragic death in Chicago, Deo. 11, 1892. • 

I immediately wrote a letter of condolence to Mrs. Chanter and later 
asked ber for data in his life work and history. The facts have been 
placed in the hands of Mrs. Campbell, with the request that she prepare 
a suitable sketch in memortam to be published in our next volume of 
transactions. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

B. S. HoxiE, 

Secretary. 



TREASURER'S REPORT. 



To the officers and membera of the Witconsin State Horticultural Society — 
Your treasurer submits the following report; 

ffeb. !, ises. •mount m ireaauiy p^ 68 

Feb. <, 18B9, rBoelved of Htata treasurer. fiflO 00 

Fob. fl, 1899, recelMd of secretary, meaibenWp dues ti 00 

June 80, 181H, received of Becretarr, membersbip doei SI OO 

Juljl, 16B8, received of Btaletreaaiirer BOO 00 

Total from all BOurcea tl,S» 98 

Total dlabuTBeineotB , 1,087 S8 

Feb. 8, amount on hand |U0 S8 

Respectfully submitted, 

Vie H, Campbell, 

Treaaurer. 
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Gaucher No. 

IS PattoD, C. a., DuraeryitocbrortrlnlaCatioD fs 00 

31 Htracblsiter, Cbaa,, pfemmms, R. R. fare and board bill. IT is 

se BoTDea, W. D., expeaseeas delegate to aauDalmeetlDg. A Er7 

116 JohnaoD, U. B., expsDBeaaa delegate to aaaual meeting 4 87 

SB Hatch. A. L.. expeniea of trial aCallon aodaa delegate toanoual meeting.. . Sd 00 

40 Fetch, J. L,, oipensM as delegate to annual meeUiig. 8 IB 

41 Tuttle, A. ca*rfc, expenses to annual meeting 153 

42 Usher. S. W.. eipensea u delegate to annual meeting 4 17 

4» Hatch, a A., eipcnsea aa delegate to annual meeang BIS 

44 Klvh. T , expeDsee as delegate to annual meeting 8 T4 

45 Springer, Wm. A., expenBes to annual meeting 8 40 

4« Wafeefleld, S,. eipauao as delegate to annual meeting 8 40 

47 Chappel, F. H., premiums 18 00 

48 Kellogg, Geo. J., premiums , , S 00 

49 Harden. Fred A., expenses of trial statlOD No. 3 73 40 

BO Jewelt,Z.K.,expenBfcB as delegate to annual meeting 7 58 

Bl McOowau, T. 8., premiums 100 

62 Hatch. C, A., premiums . ,,.. S GO 

63 Phillip", A. J,, premiums S 00 

64 Wrlghtman, E,. premiums 1.00 

65 Smith, A., premiums 1 00 

M Peder, Q. P.. prenjiuma. 3 OO 

57 Tuttlfl, A. G., premiums £00 

68 Cli&nter, C. A., eipecses asdelegatetflannualmeetlng 6 tO 

GO KeUogg, L 6., expenses as delegate to annual meeting. SIS 

60 Fiah. J. L.p expenses SB delegate to annual meeting 6 1ft 

61 Smith, Mrs. J. Uontgomery, expenses to annual meeting 3 86 

62 Phillip?, A. J., expenses as delegate tu annual meeting 4 00 

63 Dartt. E. H. S., board as delegate from Hinneaota Sort culture Society. ... B GO 

64 Kellogg. Qeo. J., expenses as delegate to Illinois Slate Horticultural Societf 7 70 

65 Chappel. H. B,, irork as watchman ... S CO 

66 Campbell. Mrs. Tie H.. expenses and hotel bills ror self and members 10 tO 

67 CampbeU, Mrs. Vie H., Incidental expenses as treasurer tor 1801 6 00 

68 Hoiie. B, 6., onequarler sa'ary 7B 00 

60 Hcxle. B. S., board bill for delegates to annual meeting !7 06 

70 Tbayer, M, A . expenses per bill 16*6 

71 Thayer. M. A., expenseafortrialBtatiOD. 4S 7! 

7a Hoile, B. B., current espouses .. ■. (16 00 

78 Oaiupbell. Vie. K.. minutes, transcribing and expenses to UadlSoD On oom- 

mittei ... ... 86 85 

74 Hoile. B. 8 , one quarter salary 70 00 

75 Abbott. C . expenses as delegate to summer meeting 90 

76 Order void 

77 Order loid 

78 Order Told 

7B Order void 

50 Smith. Chester W., expenses to summer meeting 4 CO 

81 Kellagg, Geo. J.,.eipenses as delegate 6 11 

8) Sellogg. Geo. J., premiums Un 

83 Thayer, U. A., premiums 3 00 
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W Wockler, Arnold, premium 

VI Thayer, M. A., expenses to summer meeMnK 
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100 Ttlson, Urs. Ida £„ eipeneesto summermfletlag. 
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4 Campbell, Vie B., expenses aa Ireaaurer (or 1891! 


mer meeting. , 
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600 
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The reports of secretary and treasurer, with Touchers, were referred 
to the Finance Committee. 

The election of officers was next in order and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year; 

M. A. Thayer, President, Sparta, 
Charles Hirschinger, Vice-President, Baraboo. 
B. S. Hoxie, Secretary, Evansville. 
Vie H, Campbell, Treasurer, Bvansville. 
Carl H. Potter, Corresponding Secretary, Madison. 
Additional members of the e:\ecutive committee: E. 3. Schofleld, 
Hanover; Warren Gray, Darlington; Daniel Huntly, Appleton; Daniel 
Williama, Summit; Franklin Johnson, Barabo.;; Prof. E. 8. Gofl, Madi- 
son; W. D. Boynton, Shiocton; J. F, Case, Eau Clture; L. Q. Kellogg, 
Ripon; Will Hanohett, Sparta; W. S. Braddock, Mather. 
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REPORT OP TRIAL STATIONS 

StatioQ No 1, Fred 8. Harden, Weyanwega. 

The following trees and plants have been received and set for trial: 

APPLES. 

aAlden Wm. Sprlpger 

S OhBawastti Beauty O. Q. Patten 

SMaltda C. Q. P»tt«i 

BMaoDiQ? Bed.. Wm. Springer 

1 Morig Wm. Springer 

SP.amllh Wni. Springer 

BPalouse Qeo Rudy 

SNo.B.. jB«ell Nursery Co 

8No.a8 jBwellNuraerrCo. 

STRAW BERRIES. 

Auburn,,. ,,. ,,,, John Little 

BederWood , ,, , . Wlscongin Experiment Station 

Barton's Eclipse G. J. KKlloggA Son 

Bowie.,. Wisconsin EiperimentStaclon 

Boyntcn M. Cr»wtonl 

Olever WlBOonsIn Eiperiment Station 

Ofclone, , Wlsconain Experiment Station 

D.AD.., M, A, Thayer 

Daylim U, Craitlord 

•E.F.Roa M. Craw tort 

Enhance , Henry Toung 

Ollliapte John Little 

Hewett'8 Seedling C. Heirett 

Uartha Wisconsin Experiment Station 

Mlddleford , Wisconsin EiperimeDt Station 

Mra, Cleieland, J. M. Edwards i Son 

•So. 1» Wisconsin ExperimBnt Station 

ParkBeauty WisooDHlnEipertmentStation 

Parker Eari M. A. rbayer 

Peart M. A Thayer 

Phillipa Seedling W. H. PhUHps 

Sanders Wisconsin Experiment Station 

Bouthand O. H. £J. H. Hala 

Standard H. Crawford 

Bundle G, H. & J. H. Hals 



HiUborn J. H. Edwards JE Son 

Seedling Wm. SpringST 

Superlative EUmanger Sc Barry 



•Dead. 
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GOOSEBERRIES. 



NOTES ON P-ROIT, 

Apples — Yellow Transparent and Repka Ualioka are the oqI]' varieties 
that fruited thJB Eeason. Yellow Traneparent is ao early apple. seaEon, 
August. 

Repka Malinba is a iflater. very small. 





Per. . . 

Per.,- 
Irop, 
Per... 

P?r. , , 

Per... 

Imp., 
Imp,.. 

Imp,,. 
Per... 

imp... 
Per,,,, 


Date of't-^'- ■>' 

''TaT"\ P'""- 
'"" U.K. 

Junes JunrSO 
June e July fi 
MaySs'jUB(?!& 

May 88 June 21 

T2"Zl 

June a June !8 
Mayas June M 

1 

MaySBJuoeSO 

"-i 

June a June SX 

JuDP S CRu^ 
JuDsSJuneSO 


Large 

Large 

Large 

Medium,... 

Large 

Large 

Large , ,. 
Large ., ,, 
Large 

Medium ,.. 
led,) 


Z'- 


Quality, 


Pmduo 


Cra«-ford 


s 

10 

10 

10 

10 
5 




Eauraka 

Got. Hoard. 

GrealPaolflc 

Mlchsl'sKariy 

HoudoDai 

Ht-Hololie 

Priney 

Shualer'aOem 


Fair 

Good,... 

Fair,., . 

Good.., 
Very Ko<^ 
Fair 

Good, ,, 


"Sin. 

Fairly 
pruHai: 


Thompson Ko, S 

Thompson No. T 

ThompsonNo.8 ..,, 

■^sr""..""-..*.." 

Vi.la 

Warflerd No, 1 oi 


rrollfli-. 
prolific. 

Fairly 
proiiflc. 

Fairly 


Fair 


Fairly 
proiiflc. 


Yale 


' 


"'■•■ 


Faipiy 
proiiflc. 



Of tbe atrawberrioa, Thompson No. 7, or Warfield is first in produo. 
tiireness and flrmnes.'i, the next in order are, lireat Pacific, Priney. Gov 
Hoard, Schuster's Gem, Crawford, Viola, Tompaon No. 9, Michels Early, 
Eaureka and Tipi>ecanoe. 

June 20, rust struck Warfield No, 1, or Sandoval and Great Pacific 
completely ruining the former. 
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BASFBERBIES. 

Ada—fi good bearer, medium size, and hardy. First picking July 25. 
Am, Everbearing — Fairly prolific, large firm and hardy. First pick- 
ing July 2 \ 
iTojisas— Hari^y, large and good bearers. First picking July 16. 
Pa (mer— Productive, medium size and early. First picking July 12. 
Progress— Productive, Medium size and early. 
Sprays EarlySmaM, not much of a bearer. First picking July 16. 
Winona — Productive, small and eariy. 



Number hours work @ 15c per hour $16 20 

Express, freight, twine and stakes 2 95 

R«nt, three acres, @ 35.00 each 15 90 

Ttital $34 15 

Respectfully submitted 

Fred A. Habden. 



TRIAL STATION No. 2. 
M. A. Thayer, Sparta. 

I herewith submit my annual report as to condition of plantson State 
Experimental Station No. 2, for the year 1S92. 

The season frciu spring to fall has been one ot almost continuous 
rain— the ground being constantly saturated has injured many plants, 
especlal.'y on strawberries, rust appearing on varieties never showing 
it before. 

Black raspberries have been troubled somewhat with the blight aud 
the Ohio has been subjected to the encroachment of the Snorry tree 
cricket. 

Our state orchard is looking exceedingly healthy and I herewith sub- 
mit a copy of the plot of same. 

We have lost during the summer, fall and winter the following trees — 
two Scotts Winter, both planted this spring, one Russ Rombo, one Wis- 
consin 3py, one N. W. Greening, one Dryamvega, one Maple, one Sim- 
bersk and one Hybrid. 

Seedling has the appearance of being near the fire, as if it had been 
burned, a condition 1 cannot explain or account for; one Forest is top 
killed and the two Del. Red Winter seem to have made but littlegronth 
In two seasons. 
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The following trees are all id splendid growing condition and have 
every appeartnce of being in first class condition: McMahan, Hoodley, 
Newells Winter Baraboo, Belle Pepin, Gideon, Judaon, Peerless, Okabena, 
Yellow Transparent, Walworth Pepin, No. 16, Garfield, Long Arcadit 
Snow, Windsor Chief, Wolf River. 

The Yellow Transparent was the only tree that bore us fruit this the 
second year's growth and we only allowed four apples to be produced 
upon one tree. 

We shall spray according to your directions the coming season. 

Of the Idaho, Gakovka and Bessimianka Pears we have one each still 
living and in healthy condition. 

Of the plums the Orels No. 19 and 20, and Rockford are not yet old 
enough to bear but are in excellent condition. 

The Desoto and Cheney standing side by side at a bearing age on our 
grounds showed a marked difference in favor of the Desoto, which bore 
some fruit even the past poor plum season, while the Cheney failed 
altogether. The Desoto is much more vigorous, being as large at three 
years or age as Cheney at Ave. 

In the list of Blackberries we see no reason to change the list 
advised by the State Society, unless it might be to speak more higUy of 
the Ancient Briton than ever. The Thompson's Mammoth Winter kills 

Among the Black Raspberries we consider the Palmer and Progress as 
very promising early varieties, hardy and vi8orotiH,and more productive 
than the Souhegan. 

The Older is very vigorous hardy and productive, but too soft for 
distant market shippers. 

Hiiborn is promising but its season is to near the Nemeha to be valu- 
able in our locality. 

The Ada we cannot consider of value to the Wisconsin growers, as it 
ripens at the same time with the Nemeha which is far superior to it in 
every respect. 

American Everbearing is as htro^ if not the strongest looking brush 
being tested, fairly productive, but too soft for distant shipping. 

In our report on Strawberries we shall not speak of the appearance of 
rust on many of the varieties that have shown it this season as there 
' have been few if any varieties that have been entirely free. 

Michel's Early (S.), first to blossom, first to fruit, did not 
produce great quantities of berries and the season was short, but the 
record is as favorable as many of the much lauded kinds. We consider 
it valuable as a fertiliaer for Warfield or Cresent. 

Sandoval (S.), not as promising this season as last although not to be 
discarded. The fruit can be picked and shipped with Warfleld, 
vrhich it resembles very much. 
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Crawford (S.). can report on this with the same words as the Sandoval 
with the exceptioa of its resemblance to the Warfleld. It is not a 
success this season on our grounds. 

Eureka (P.), a vigorous late variety, but bearing no longer than the 
Warfleld; it is not valnabte in our location. 

Vale (8.1, a late variety, fairly vigorous, not productive or valuable 

Gt. Pacific (P.), and Indy Rusk (P ) are both wonderful plant makers, 
but have not proved productive for two seasons, 

Viola iS.), medium in season, large berries but few of them. 

Tippicanoe jS.), medium in season, not a producer. 

Thompsons No, 9 |Rio.) (S.), is the most promising variety of the 
Thompsons seedlings, it is a large finely colored berry and flrm. 

Gov. Hoard IS.), this is another promising staminate being a plan 
producer and firm and good color. 

Parry (P.), medium vigorous but not productive in berries. 

Schuster Jem (P.), gives promise of beingvalualeasap]ant makerand 
producer of berries. 

Parker Earle iS.I; this is one of the most valuable of the new varieties, 
beautiful in foliage and great in productiveness, a very heavy root; 
stands drouth well, not a great plant maker. 

Van Deman (S.); this is one of our most promising new sorts, it is a 
strong grower and produces a fair crop of Iwautiful, dark red firm 
berries, which can be shipped with Warfields. 

The Swindle and E. P. Roe have both proved swindles as far as plants 
received by us are concemiid; no Swindles are living and only two E. P. 

Beder Wood (S.) very promising. 

The Park Beauty (P.), Dayton (P.), Beverly (8.), Standard (P.), Boynton 
(P),01iver(S.), Bessie, Auburn are all what we could ask for first season's 
report, in growth and foliage. 

Gillespie (8.), we allowed to bear a few berries on one plant to note the 
shape, which is the exact counterpart of the Haverland although a 
different sex ; it is also a. good plant producer. 

Enhance (S.), and Sanders (S,) very promising. 

Hartons Eclipse (P.); this plant went into winter quarers in fine con- 
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TRIAL STATION No. S. 

A. L. HiTCH, Ithaca. 

List of trees and plants etc. 

3 Palouse Apple, one year, from Geo. Rendy, Colfa-, Wash. 

5 Champion Goosbeeriea, F. K. PhonixiSon,Delavan, Wis, 

3 Superlative Raspberry, Bllwanger & Harry, Rochester, N. Y. 

6 Hillborn Raspberry, J. M. Edwards 4 Son, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
2 Older Raspberry, Geo. J. Kellogg, Janesville, Wis. 

13 (iillespie Strawberry, John Little, Granton, Oat. 

12 Auburn Strawberry, John Little, Granton, Ont. 

8 Phillips Seedling Strawberry, W. H. Phillips, Stanton, Ind. 

9 Swindle Strawberry, G. H. & J. H. Hale, South Glastonburg, Conn. 
10 Southard Strawberry, G.H.A J. H.Hale, South Glastonbupg, Conn. 
12 Beder Wood Strawberry, Co6 & Converse, Ft. ATkinson, Wis. 

15 Park Beauty Strawberry, Cob & Converse, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

21 Enhance Strawberry, Henry Young, Ada, Ohio. 

12 Mrs. Cleveland Strawberry, J. M, Edwards & Son, Ft Atkinson, 
Wia. 

7 Beverley Strawberry, Matthew Crawford, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
6 Da ton Strawberry, Matthew Crawford, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

6 Standard Strawberry, Matthew Criwford, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

6 Boynton Strawberry, Matthew Crawford, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

6 Boj^nton Strawberry, Geo. J. Kellogg & Son, Janesville, Wis. 

7 Bessie Strawberry, E, S. Gofl, Madison, Wis, 

8 Cyclone Strawberry, E. S. Ooft, Madison. Wis 
10 Oliver Strawberry. E. S. Goff, M*dison, Wis. 

10 Middlefield Strawberry, E. S. Goff, Madison, Wis. 

7 Saunders Strawberry, E. S, Goff, Madison, Wis. 

8 Martha Sbrawbarry, E. S. Goff, Madison, Wis. 

12 Michel's E. Strawberry, E. S. Goff, Madison, Wis. 

8 Mrs, Cleveland Strawberry, Gio. J. Kellogg & Son, Janesville, Wis. 

6 Enhance Strawberry, Geo. J. Kellogg & Son, Janesville, Wis. 

6 f arton's Eclipse Strawberry, Geo. J. Kellogg & Son, Janesville Wis. 
99 Lady Rusk, Wm. Stahl, Quincj-, III. 

13 Seedling Strawberry, John Kuick, Fond duLac Wis., via. Clark 

Hewitt of Waupun, Wis, 

20 Progress Raspberry, grown here la=t year, 

7 Winona Raspberry, grown here last year. 
6 Palmer Raspberry, grown here last year. 

6 Spy's E. Raspberry, Coe &. Converse, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

22 Small trees from nursery row of 1890, reset into orchard. 
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2 Matilda Apple-trees from Chas. G, Patten, Charles Gitf , Iowa. 
2 Thompson's Seedling Apple [To. 46, Jewell Nursery Co. Lake City, 
Minn. 

CALENDAR AND FIELD NOTES. 

April 1st, Pmned orchard; past winter quite mild; all trees uninjured 
by cold. Some small trees hurt by "tree- hoppers." 

April 20th, uncovered raspberry bushes that were buried. All bushes 
both protected and unprotected not hurt by winter. 

April 26th, plowing, planting and replanting. 

May 20th, rained almost every day for last three weeks. Snow covered 
root of bam on west side this morning. 

May 30th, apples in bloom. 

June 11th, rained three inches this week. Trees out oC bloom; native 
plum bloom all destroyed by rains and cold. Three-lourths cherry 
bloom rotted. Apple bloom badly hurt, many kinds nearly all gone^. e. 
the flowers and forming fruit are killed. Almost ten inches rain here 
in May. 

June 15th, seven-eighths inches rain on 13th. Apple foliage badly 



June 16th, two and a half inches of rain last night and yesterday fore- 
June 30th, first ripe strawberries. Cold wave, 

July 7th, clear weather. 

October 23d, first killing frost. Picked last of grapes, about 500 
pounds to-day; just ripe. 

November 17th, first snow, six inches, ground not frozen. 

All living plants and trees have made a good reviving growth during 
the last season, except some of the Russian cherries transplanted which 
appea very much like dwarfs indeed. 

Two trees of Yellow Transparent apple set in 1890, bore sixteen fine 
apples. One of the Scott's Winter bore two apples which are shown 
herewith. Should the next season prove favorable we may expect 
several kinds of fruit in the orchard. 

Of raspberries fruited the Muskiugham impressed me quite unfavor- 
ably. The fruit is large, pnrple with bloom, irregular in color, very 
BOUT and unattractive Blight was very severe, especially on Ohio Black 
Caps and few sorts showed fruits of any marked excellence. Even Red 
raspberries suffered severely with this disease and no reliable results 
were obtained from the earlier sorts. 

The Japanese Wineberry fruited fully and being very late for a fruit 
of that class escaped the blight. For practical use however this variety 
can not lay claim to any value. As a novelty it is perhaps a success. 
The fruit is too small and acid to be a profitable fruit and coming as it 
does at the close of the raspberry season would not be appreciated as it 
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would if a month or so earlier. A bush or two as a novelty to produce 
berries at the close of the raspberry season may entitle it to a place in 
some gardens. The berry is small for a raspberry, brilliant sc rlet, quite 
sour with a faint cherry like flavor which becomes a little more plain 
when cooked. The bush is very handsomely covered with reddish 
spines and somewhat resembles a moss rose bush. The berries are 
enclosed iu moss covered sepals until about ripe and these fruit clusters 
are very handsome. 

Very heavy rainfall during the strawberry season caused a great deal of 
rust and we had no really Rood fruit. From notes taken at fruiting time 
we found Mt. Holyoke rusted almoEt to death. Sandoval 30 per cent, rust 
Cravfford 15 per cent, Yale 15 per cent. Viola 10 per cent. Eureka 15 
per cent. Great Pacific 20 per cant, Warfteld 30 per cent. Thompsons 
No. 5, 20 per cent. 

Of those appearing to be too poor for further trial, if we were to Judge 
by this season alone, we mention Eureka, Great PaciSc, Mt. Holyoke, 
Thompson's No. 13, Yale. 

Of those promiaing to be valuable we name Crosby, Crawford, Sandoval. 
We regret being unable to report bo little from the small fruit trials, but 
hope next season will be more favorable as we have plenty of plants of al- 
most every kind on trial. Respectfully submitted, 

A. L. Hatch, 

Ithaca, Wis. 



To Prof. E. S. Goff, Madison, Wis. 
January 30, 1B93. 

Wisconsin Horticultural Society in account with A. L. Hatch For care 
Hill Crest Experiment Station for the year 169S; 

Express and freif-ht J3 25 

Manual labor and team. 13.30 

Postage and stationery. 39 

Rent of land 11 acre 8. 75 

Total $24.55 



Report oF managers of trial stations adopted. 
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DISCUSSION. 

President— The HaTiland is a gooil pislillate vaiietj. I would prefer it 

R, J. Coe— I do not think I ought to make any report on Beder Wood 
onlj BO far fis the plant is concerned 

W. A. Bernap— The Beder Wood was hiffhly recommended as a stam- 
mate, so mucti so that Eome people are Eelting it elone. 

E, J. Wood-I am using it altogether as a fertilizer. Ic continues in 
bloom three or four weeks, 

C. E. Tobey— We have vet to fled a berry Ihat we pick twice before the 
Warfield. When we ship we ship Warfield as early as any. 

Prof. Goff — When shall we declare a variety as sufficiently tested? 

President — That is for you to eay. The Japanese wine berry killed 
down to the ground and we did not report it this year. 

A. L. Hatch— The Japanese wine berry that I grow with protection is 
worth a place if it does as well elsewhere as with me. 

M. A. Thayer— With ua it did not do well. It is a beautiful shrub, hut 
it kills down to the ground. Some of them we have moved down to a 
heavier soil that will come into fruiting this year. 

Prof, ijoff— With reference to the E. P. Roe variety it failed with me. 

E. J. Shofield— Thit has been my eiBerience with the E, P. Roe. 

C. E. Tobey- I should consider that the report on strawberries this year 
must he viewed in a great many lights; varieties that have never troubled 
UB before have given us trouble this year and I do not think we should dis- 
card anything that is valuable because of the results-of this year's trial. 

Prof. J. E. Coleman— Which two varieties would you set? 

A. L. Hatch- Perfect formed plants of Sandoi-al and Michel. 

Daniel Huntley— I got SandovJ of Ur. Warfield himself and I linow 
they nre true to name. I set them twice as thiuk as any other variety and 
there is not enough to amount to anything. 

Prof. Goff— If we f et one variety of value, from (his list we set in 1890, 
it ia all we can reasonably expect. The main purpose of these trial sta- 
tions in for the larger fruits. There is no rtaton that I know of for en- 
larging these stations. There is no use of running tliete varieties more 
than three or four years and in that way we can keep within bounds. 

President— One great advantage of the trial stations is that they save 
our people a great many dollars by the eicperimentB made there; the re- 
ports of the stations will be read and people will profit by them. 

Prof. Qaff — The Van Deman did not do as well this year as the preced- 
ing year. I noticed this fact, that the same day I marked Warfield ripe I 
also marked Van Deman ripe with this difference — Warfield had a quart 
or two of berries and Van Deman only a few. The Van IDeman ripens up 

Will Hanchett— The reports on the shipping qualities of the Van Demaa 
are very good. No berry yielded as good this year as on previous yeanf 
the Warfield only yielded about one-fourih as much aa previot 
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RAISING APPLES ON SANJJY SOIL. 
W, J. Bendiskn, Waupaca. 

No doubt a norlhpast elope with a boulder clay soil is the best place to 
plant an apple orchaiJ, but we cannot ailgettliat kiodot location or soil to 
p]ai.t on. and although Waupaca county ia fast coming to the front as an 
apple raising locality, iliere are a great many people who would like to 
raise apples who have neither the above kind of location or soil, and who 
ask. are we to go without apples or buy tbeni; to Buch I would esy, if you 
have clay gravel sub soil (and that is the subsoil under nearly all the 
sandy land in the vicinity of Waupaca) theu jou can raise apples on the 
sand by planting hardy varieties and keeping up the fertiUty and moisture 
of the soil, 

I hare a most unfavorable site for an orchard but I have xeen fine trees 
and good apples grown on the same kind of land, and in fact know of 
some good orchards that have been in bearing to my knowledge for the 
last ten to fifteen years; for that reason I have bet out about seventy-five 
apple and crab Irees (within the last two years) and tbe; are doiDg well. 

My method U to prepare the soil by macuring heavy and then plow 
deep; 1 plow twice in the same furrow, and in that way I get down 14 to 
16 inches; then I plant carefully, and after planting I endeavor to keep up 
the fertility and moisturc'of the soil by mulching heavy on the frost in the 
fall to keep them back in the spring and then give them general good care, 
and in that way I believe I shall get apples. 

As to varieties I would recommMilTetafsky, Dutcheis. Wealthy, Yellow 
Transparant. in the order named for apples, and Transcendant, Whitney, 
H;sli>p, and perhaps ^ome sweet crab for sweet crabs. 



FARMERS VS. TREE-SELLERS. 
W, A. Bbrnap, Iowa. 

ifc. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:— 

These papers were first filed and the cause and common in the Horticul- 
tural Society of the Northern District of Iowa and I now present them here 
on proper change of venue taken in the case: 

In presenting this great case for your consideration. I feel that I can do 
so without prejudice, because at the present time I am neither a farmer or 
a tree seller, while at different times in my past I have been both farmer 
and nurseryman, but have now fallen to the humbler position of clerk xt 
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the courts. The cause is one of great importance I shall try to present 
it candidly and I crave your careful adjudciation. 

In opening 1 present and read the petition of the plaintilTd filed in the 
case which is as follows: 



.=>. [■ Petition in Equity. 

Tkkr-Sellkbs. ) 

Now come the plaiiitifF^ and for cause of action state: 

PiR. 1. That they are lawful citizens of the said Northern District of 
Iowa, gooii men and true, who own each bis own farm and who as they of 
right should, desire to improre and besiUtif; the siimp. 

Par. 3. That for the purpose of ao beautifyiug and improving said farms, 
they have at various times and sundry places purchased of defendants 
large numbers of trees, ahiubs, flowers, vines and other plants. 

Far. 3. That in payment therefor they have given the said defendants, 
large sums of money and large amounts of goods, wares and merchandise. 

Far. 4. That when so purchasing and paying, plaintiffs believed and 
it was so represented to Ihem by defendants, that said trees, shrubs, flow- 
ers, vines and other planta, were when delivered, in good growing con- 
dition, true to name and of varieties suitable to this said Northern 
District. 

Par. 5. That said tref e, Tines, flowere and other plants were not when 
delivered to plaiutiff.ii good growing condition, were not true to name 
and were nut of varieties suitable to the Northern District of Iowa, and 
that defendant so hnew tbey were not when, they sold and delivered them 
to plaintiff. 

Wherefor, plaintiCFs praj for judgmetit against the defendants, that they 
miiy be compelled to place upon the plaintifl's farms, the orchards, gard- 
ens and vineyards promised and for costs of this action, and for such other 
and further relief as the society may deem just and equitable in the 
premises. 

So reads the petition, and I fear that in a large majority of cases the 
allegations therein contained, are only too true, and it reete with ns to 
decide upon whom the blame ties. 

To the above petition there were two separate answers filed. One by the 
local nureerymen of the district, and one by the itinerate tree-peddlers 
who had worked therein, 

The answer made and filed by the local nurserymen is as follows; 

In the Horticultural Society of Iowa in and for the Northern District. 
December, 1803. 
Fabuers 1 

vs. \ Answi^ of Local Nurserymen. 

Tree Sellers. ) 

Now come the local nurserymen of said district and for separate answer: 

Admit of plaintiff's petition, Par. 1, that they reside in the district; Par. 
a, that they bought the stocki Par. 3, that they paid for it, and Far. 4, that 
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s staled, but deny Par. 5, that said stock was not as 
represented. 
And defendant for further answer states: 

1. That they ha^e at all times to the best of their knowledge and ftbiltty 
delivered stock in good growing condition, true to name aud of varieties 
suitable to the district. 

2. That when they by mistake have failed to do so, they have rectified 
their mistabes to the best of their ability. 

3. That at great loss to themaelves, sometimes when Bnancial ruin 
seemed just at band, they have destroyed whole blocks of poor or tender 
trees rather than deliver them to their customers. 

And said defendants, local nurserymen, for further answer and counter 
claim stater 

That plaintiffs by false representations and promises led the said defend- 
ants to believe that they would purchase stock of said local dealers and 
induced the defendants to set large nurseries, but, that when said stock 
was grown, in good order, prime condition and ready to deliver, the 
plaintiffs wholly or in part disregarded their representations and promises 
and purchased worthless and inferior stock of itinerant tree peddlers at 
exorbitant prices, whereby the said defendants' stock was left on their 
hands unFold and they greatly damaged thereby. 

Wherefore defendants, the local nurserymen, pray for judgment against 
the plaintiffs, that they may be compelled ti buy their stock at home, and 
that they, the local nurserymen, be protected against itinerant and irre- 
sponsible tree peddlers. 

The equities of these defendants appear qnite as just as those of the 
plaintiff and the case seems to develop the fact that both farmer and local 
nurserymen are victims of the same transgressor. 

The othtr answer made and filed by the itinerant tree peddlers is as fol- 
lows: 

In the Horticultural Society of Iowa in and for the Northern District, 
December session, 1893. 

Farhbbs ) 

vs. } Answer of Itinerant Tree Peddlers. 



Come now the itinerant tree peddlers and for separate answer to plain- 
tiff's petition: Admits all of said plaintiB's petition from beginning to 
end, but states that "caveat emptor" (let the purchaser beware) is the rule 
for all purchases of personal property, and if plaintiffs, the farmers, will 
deal with strangers and get beat, they are in law estopped from entering 
complaint here or any where else. 

The said defendants, itinerant tree peddlers, for further answer state, 

that they have got their money. That they are outside the jurisdiction of 

this society. That they are wholly irresponsible, and they don't care a 

continental what kind of a judgment the society may render against them. 

9— H. 
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Here I think we smoke the rascals out, here are the fellows that have 
feathered their own nest; have swiadled the farmers and nearly mined the 
local nurserymen. 

Thus the issues are joined and everj party will be able to present abund* 
-ant evidence to substantiate their pleadings. The farmers can furnish a 
cloud of witnesses to prove their allegations. The local 'nurserymen can 
without doubt prove the truth and sinceritj of theiranswer, while the itin- 
erant tree-peddler simply don't defend but propcsea to beat us on tha 
execution. 

Thus stands the case for your coneideration. The farmers certainly 
have a grievance, thej have year after .vear been cheated, and lied to, and 
swindled enough to make one's heart ache. 

In my section of the country they have paid enough mcney to give each 
one of them large orchards and gardens, but as a rule they have very little 
4>nd many of them absolutely nothiog to show for their expenditures. 

They have bought stock warranted to grow that never showed a leaf. 
Iron clad trees that would be tender in Texas, apple trees that bore crabe, 
pears that produced apples, plums and cherries of rare beauty and high 
sounding names that bore worthless seedlings, f2.50 grape vines that were 
S cent Concords, ever [blooming roses that bloomed never, and if there is 
any swindle yet to be plsyed that the farmers have not been victimized by 
it is one my imagination cannot suggest. At this very time tonguej agents 
in my own county are getting the signatures of trusting farmers to orders 
of from one to two hundred dollars each for stock sold at high prices of 
such varieties that the purchaser would save money, work and much dis- 
appointment if they would burn their stock when delivered in place nt 
planting it. 

But granting the fanner's petition and all this as being true, does this 
make out a case for the plaintiffs? Are not the itinerant tree peddleia 
more than half right in their plea "Caveat Emptor?' If buyers will not 
use due dilligence in making these purchasM as in other transactions should 
they not be estopped from complaining! 

Has the farmer any right to expect success unless he will use the same 
judgment and care in planting an orchard that he does in planting a field 
of com What would be said of a man expecting to raise a field of com 
who would buy his seed com of some traveling peddler at 16 cents a bushel 
(southern com at that), would plant it with a seeder three weeks too late 
in the spring, would tend it with a drag and turn his cattle into it during 
the summer, and then think to pick a crop of com in the fall. The verdict 
would be unanimous that the man was a fool and ought not to have any 
corn. Yet that ia about the way many go about fruit raising (I mean, of 
course, farmers up my way; I don't suppose for a moment you have any 
such fellows here). I tell the pnople of my county that the same care that 
will raise corn will grow apples and thit grapas are mare certainly raised 
than potatoes. 
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!. I eubmit that statement to this body of experts to traver&e 
How do your farmers go about it to raise corn? Firat be 
buys his send bom of some one be knows and in whom he bas confidence, 
pays a, good fair price for it, and is very careful in selecting his varieties. 
Friends, buy your fruit stock the same way, go to your local ourserj men 
and pay them a living price for their stock and get good varieties. Be ]uat 
as afraid of strange, cheap trees as you are of strange, cheap seed corn. 
Second, for com your farmer sees that his ground is thoroughly prepared, 
then watches the season and plants at the proper lime with much intelli- 
gent care. That is just what we want you to do with your trees. Third, 
he cultivates carefully and thoroughly in the season and soon after the 
fourth of July lays his field by for the year. That is just what your trees 
want when young. 

Fourth, be fences his land carefully, or by careful guarding keeps cattle 
and all enemies to the crop away from it; so he should from his orchard; 
apples and beef never were aucceesfully grown from the same trees; and 
finally having dore all these things he will without doubt gather in the 
fall a bountiful crop of corn and I conGdently state that with the tame 
care he will even more certainly in doe time harvest from year to year a 
generous supply of apples. Am I not right? 

I have an abiding faith in Noitbem Iowa as a fruit country. I do not 
believe our friends of the soulhern district have all the advantages. There 
is a natural law of horticultural growth that will help us when we once 
conclude to intelligently help ourselves. That law is, cereals and fruits 
attain their highest perfection near the northern line of their successful 
culture. It is so of wheat, it is. so of oats, barley, com aiid potatoes, and 
it is so of fruit. We cannot raise aa many varieties of apples as our 
southern friends, but the varieties we do rai^e are superior in quality and 
will outsell theirs of the same variety in the market every time. 

The day is coming when thia country will be covered with orchards and 
Northern Iowa apples will be Just as standard in the markets of Chicago, 
8t. Louis and Minneapolis as North Dakota wheat now is. I am not a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet, but I think I can tell when that time 
will be. 

When you learn to shoot the itinerant tree peddler with his big picture 
book, and patronize home dealers; when you set your orchards in the 
coldest place on your farm instead of the warmest; when you will study 
the varieties of your trees half as much as you do the pedigree of your 
cattle: when you will mquire into the wants and needs and take the same 
care of your orchards that you do of your corn and hogs, and whenyou will 
learn to pay a dollar into this or aome other horticultural society and will 
read and intelligfjitly follow its reports, then and not till then will this 
district establish and maintain ila fruit train lines to Chicago, St. Louis 
and Minneapolis markets, and take the horticultural position in this 
country that the Almighty intended it to fill, and that it has been waiting 
your aasietauce over 6,000 years to assume. 
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THE SO-CALLED "SAP" OF TREES AND ITS 
MOVEMENTS. 

By C. R. Barnes, Profeaeor of Botany, TTniverBity of Wisconain. 

The subject which I have choeen to present to you this evening is not 
choBen so much on account of the iotormation irhich I am able to impart 
as for the purpose of correcting a great deal of mis-infoimatiou which is 
widely prevalent. Many false ideas as to the nature and movements of 
■what is popularly knowQBB the "sap" oftreesareextant, andinalargenum- 
ber of cases theee ideasare founded upon mistaken notions of the phyai- 
ology of plants. Our own knowledge about many of these matters is yet 
exceedingly imperfect, and it iafor that reason that many of my statements 
will of necessity be negative. The subject also is one which mast have 
considerable interest for those so intimately engaged in cultivating 
fruit and ahade trees as are the members of this society; and X take it that 
no fact in regard to the life and mode of working of the plants with which 
we are so consistently dealing will be entirely without interest. 

WHAT IS MEANT BY "BAP?" 

It will be necessary for us at the outset to gain some accurate idea if pos. 
sible of what is meant by the word "sap." If we think for a moment of 
it« various uses, we shall see that it is a word which designates not a Quid 
of definite composition; but one under which is included a great variety of 
watery solutions. The sugar maker begins even before the snow has left 
the ground to collect from wounds in the trunk of the maple trees a sweet- 
ish liquid which he calls "sap." After aconsiderable time the proportion of 
sugar which this liquid contains diminishes very greatly, and he then 
abandons his work because, as he says, the "sap" has become too poor. 
The man who has postponed pruning his grapevines or trees too late in 
the season finds that from the cut surfaces a watery substance is trick- 
ling which he calls " sap," But the sugar maker will be unable to obtain 
either sugar or syrup from this fluid, which ig however, called by the same 
name as that from which he manufactures bis sweets. When a boy who 
is making 3, whistle, hammers the bark of the twig in the spring, he finds 
it easy to separate the bark because, as he says, the surface of the wood is 
then slippery with "sap." The sap of the boy is widely different from 
the sap of the pruner and the sap of the sugar maker. 

Again: What we do not call sap may furnish us with some illustra- 
tions of the diversity of meanings of this term. We do not ordinarily 
speak of the "sap" of the apple, or of the "sap" of the grapu, or of the 
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' 'sap" of the orange, but call the fluids which these fruits contain "juice." 
Aad jet they &re not more different in their composition from those fluids 
which we do caU sap tbaa the three examples already meotioned are dif- 
ferent from each other. We might, therefore, in all reason apply this 
word "sap" to the juices of fruits. 

We popularly distinguish the older hard internal wood of the tr«e under 
the name of "heart wood" from the younger, softer and lighter colored 
«xt«mal wood, which wecallthe "aap wocwi," Tothe fluids whichsaturate 
the sap wood we are constantly in the habit of applying the word "sap," 
but I have never heard it applied to the exactly similar fluids which satu- 
rate the heart wood. As far as the composition of these fluids is con- 
■cerned, there is no reason why tiiat in the heart wood should not equally 
well be designated as sap, 

What then are we to understand by the word "sap?" Evidently not a 
substance of any definite compOBition; but the word signifies only in the 
most general way the various watery fluids which are found in the plant. 
There is no reason indeed why these solutions should not be called water, 
for in many cases they are almost as pure as the water which we drink. 
In the chemist's sense, the water which we draw from our wells is a 
watery solution of various substances, and yet we do not designate it com* 
monly by any other word than simply "water." In a similar manner it is 
<]^uite proper for us, and perhaps it would conduce to clearness of ideas, to 
deeignate the watery solutions in plants simply by the term "water," un- 
derstanding it In its popular and not in its strictly chemical sense. 

UOVBHBNTS OF WATBH IN TREES. 

Let us turn now to the consideration of the movements which the water 
in trees exhibits. I shall confine my remarks to trees simply for the reason 
lliat they present the greatest variety of water movement, and at the same 
time furnish the greatest difQculties in the explanation of these move- 
meots. If therefore we understand liie movement of water in trees, we 
shall be able readily to transfer these ideas to the movement of water in the 
smaller plants, although the statements applicable to the trees are not 
-always applicable to the smaller plants because of their greater simplicity; 
Jiowever the greater includes the less. 

I. THB BVAFORATION STREAM. 

In the first place there is need of a very considerable amount of water to 
-supply the constant evaporation which is going on from the leaves of 
trees. Immense areas of delicate tissues are exposed to the dry air and 
oftentimes to the hot sun in the form of foliage, and from this foliage 
^bere is going oflE at such times large quantities of water in the form of 
"vapor. The water needed to supply this evaporation must come from the 
«oil, because it is not possible (or the leaves to take in any water; not even 
when they are wet by the rains or by the dews. The water enters, not.at 
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the base of the trunk where the large roots are found, but only at the ex- 
tremetieB of the finest rootlets. At these poiuCa the rootlets 
are clothed with a "nap" or "pile" of flDehairs. These root 
haira must not be confounded with the fine branches of the root, 
tor it is only the finest brancbee which are covered by the close- 
set hairs Cousequently it is only the youngest and most delicate parts of 
the root which allow the entrance of water. But the water (scapes from 
the leaves, and from the point of entrance to the point of exit is a far cry 
for the coursing droplets. How does it pass through this long space? 

It ia just here that our knowledge is moat defective. W© know a num- 
ber of things that are true in regard to it, and we know a number of 
things that are not true in regard to it. 

THE CODBSE OF THE KVAPOEATION STBRiJC. 

(I.) We know that it moves iu the sap wood of the tree, and neither ia 
the bark or in the heart wood. Many of you must have made observa- 
tions which are aufBcient to establish this point. You have, for instance. 
obaerreii that the bark of trees might l>e peeled oS for a considerable dis- 
tance, and tliat the leaves would still retain their gr^en color and their 
freshness. In many cases indeed the mere removal of the bark from the 
tree is not sufficient to bring about ita death until several monihaj and in 
Bome trees not until several years, after the injury. Death, however, is 
inevitable sooner or later; but the fact that the leaves remain fresh for so 
long a time is evidence that the supply of water is not interfered with. 
Death ensues from a totally different cause, namely, from the starvation 
of the roots in a way which will be explained later. 

Again: You must have observed that it ia quite possible to have the en- 
tire heart wood ot the tree removed, as is often done by decay, and yet to 
have the leaves remain fresh and green f r an indefinite time. In fact, 
the rotting out of the heart wood scarcely interferes with the vitality of 
the tree, except as it renders it mechanically weaker, and consequently 
morj liable to be overthrown by storms. If any further proof were need- 
ed, it is perfectly possible to ahow experimentally that the sap wood . 
alone is engaged in the transfer of the water required for evaporation by 
cutting into it. A eaw cut which passes through the sap wood, but leaves 
the heart wood intact, brings . about within a very short time the wither- 
ing of the leaves. In some trees, indeed, a cut which severs only tho 
outer youngest layers of the sap wood will produce the same effect, since 
in such trees only the youngest layers of the wood carry the water. By 
experiments on twigj it can be demonstrated that withering will occur 
even if the hark is almost completely uninjured. 

{2.) We know the water to supply evaporation moves chiefly in thft 
cavities of the elements of the wood. The wood of the tree is composed 
of a large number of fibers, that is, enlongated cells pointed at both ends, 
and of dvcts, that is, tubes of great length formed by the brei^iDg together 
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of rows of cells placed end to end. You can get an idea of the mannur in 
which these ducts are formed br imagining a seriBB uf round pasteboard 
boxes piled ooe on top of another, after which the bottom and top of each 
ia removed, eo that, instead of a aeries of Beparate chambers, we have now 
a longtube. The fibers may be likened to a series of lead pencile, sharp- 
ened at each end and placed in contact with each other, the points of the 
lower onei overlapping the neit ones above and fitting in between them. 
In mj illustration the cavity of the fiber would be represented by the lead, 
and it would be more accurate if we could conceive of the cavity as not 
extending entirely through the pencil, but stopping short of the point. 
Hinute pits extend from the cavity of one of these fibers to the other, and 
the walls also of the long ducts are marked by larger thin spots. It is in 
the cavities of these ducte and fibers that the water chiefly travels. 

We do not know what part is taken in this ascent of the water by those 
peculiar elements of the wood, which you know by the name of silver 
grain or the pith rays. You will remember these as the shining plates of 
tissue which extend from the center of the wood toward the circumference. 
They are particularly prominent in the oak, and show most when it is split 
"with the grain." It is probable that these cells have a great deal to do 
with the movement of water, but their exact role is not fully agreed upon. 

THE LIFTIHQ FORCE. 

(3) We are in almost total ignorance at the present time as to the force 
by which the water is elevated through so mang feet. There are trees in 
the gullie-i of Victoria, A.asCra1ia, whose height exceeds 470 feet, and we 
must invoke some force which is able to raise water from the level of the 
soil to the level of the highest leaf, A year ago we thought we had a hy- 
pothesis which would account for this movement, but later researches 
have brought to light some facts which are at present totally irreconcila- 
ble with what was a most charming and, at that time, a most satisfactory 
explanation, and we shall be obliged to abandon it unless the wine of the 
new knowledge can bo held by the old bottles of theory. 

Not capillarity. — At the time when our knowledge of capillarity was 
greatly extended by the celebrated researches of Jamin, it was thought 
that we had a force adequate to account for the raising of water to these 
great heights. The fibers and ducts which I have described to you seemed 
to ansrter very perfectly the requirements of capillary attraction, and it waft 
thought that this force, by reason of which water rises through narrow 
■paces, was the one sought. But the rise of water in capillary spaces i» 
proportioned to the size oE the opening; the smaller the opening the higher 
will it rise. With the decrease of the caliber of the tubes, however, the 
friction increases enormously, and only small quantities will be able to bo 
moved on account of the diminished size of the tubes. It was quickly 
seen that in order to account for a rise of even a hundred feet the tubes of 
the wood must be vastly smaller than they reallj are; whereas, to acopunt 
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for^the quantity ot water transported they would need to be much larger 
than theory permitted 

Not atmospftEric pressure. —When it was found that the air in a plant is 
under a leaa pressure than that outside the plant it was thought that the 
force had been discovered, and Ihat atmoBphtric pressure furnished the 
explanation. Negative pressure, however, on the interior never reacbee 
Eero, aud consequently can never account for a rise of more than thirty- 
three feet. 

Not root preis'ire—kgain: What was called root pressure was invoked 
to explain the phenomena. It is found that water is absorbed at certain 
times BO rapidly by the roots that it exists in the plant under consider- 
able pressure, and it has been claimed that root pressure, comblntd with 
the other forces already hnown, wae adequate to account for the rise of 
water. But this, too, has failed us. 

Not "mlatily." — It is perhaps the greatest weakness of the last theory 
(that of Godlewski), which we have just had to abandon, temporarily at 
least, that it depended for its explanation upon the indefinite and Illusive 
'■vitality" of certain portions of the plant. Godlewski's brilliant hypothe- 
sis, which ascribed to the activity of the living cells of the medullary rays 
the function of receiving from lower levels the water, and paseinj; it on to 
higher tifsues through rhjthmic variations in their osmolic power, due 
possibly to respiratory changes, may yet hold the clue which we are seek- 
ing. But when Strasburger jacketed a young tree for a disfanceof SSfeet, 
and kept it suirounded by hot water until all of the living cells in the tree 
were unquestionably killed, and when under these circumstances the water 
supply to the leaves was not interfered with, so that they remained green 
and fresh, we were obliged to conclude that the lifting ot the water is 
not dependent upon the life of the tissues directly, but that it is evidently- 
carried on by a physical process yet to beexplained. 

A COMMON SAYIKO. 

Before pa^aing from this topic of the movement of water which supplies 
evaporation. I must allude to a very common and ivideepread idea — at leaat 
I judge it to be widespread becau-e it is so frequently propounded by mj 
students — that " the sap goes down in winter and up in the spring. " Just 
where the sap is supposed to go in the winter is not exactly clear; since if 
the roots are abeorbing water in the fall when the evaporation is dimin- 
ished, they are likely to have quite as much water as they can hold alrealy. 
The conception apparently is that all of the water lodged in the trunk and 
spreading branches goes downward into these roots. It needs however 
only the most casual examination of trees in winter to discover that at this 
time they are almost saturated with water. The twigs of the hickory tree, 
for example, will he frozen on a cold day in winter so that they are as brit- 
tle almost as glass, and one can snap off a twig half an inch in diameter as 
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though it were an icicle. The same twig when not frozen on & mild day 
will be BO tougti that there is no poesibiHt; of breaking it. 

Again, if one cutaolf a branch from a. treeia winter and brings it into a 
warm room he will quickly discover that water is oozing from the cut end, 
«howing that the twigs are almost saturated with it. As a matter of fact 
the water in trees increase* from midsummer or early fall to the beginning 
of growth in early spring. There is thus no necessity for any " going up " 
-of tlie sap in the spring until the leaves are expanded and the water with 
vhicli the tree is already saturated Ivegins to be evaporated from the foliage. 

II. BLBBDINO. 

A second movement ot water in trees is that which occurs in the so- 
called ''bleeding." The bleeding of trees occurs at different timesof the 
year, either before growth has begun at all or Just as it is beginning. In 
the two cases the cause is quite different. We find a good example of both 
-sorts of bleeding in the gathering of the sap by the sugar maker. This 
gathering begins at the time when the ground is itill frozen and the roots 
are almost or quite unable to absorb any water, hut at a time when the air 
is warmed through the middle of the day by the increased heat of 
the sun. At first the expulsion of water from wounds made in the 
trunk is due to the expansion t>j heat ot the air inside the smaller 
branches and twigs of the tree. This sets up at once a pressure upon 
the water, and this pressure is transmitled to all parti of the tree. The 
water with which the tree is filled is thereby forced out as soon as 
-an opening is made for its efcspe. Later in the season, however, the 
roots begin their work of absorption, and there is then set up the so called 
root pressure, by reason of vh'ch the water is forced out at the same open- 
ings. The latter eort of bleeding is necessarily delayed until growth is 
about to begin, end is checktd aa soon as the foliage is sufficiently ex- 
panded to begin evaporation. 

A bleeding similar to the last takes place at the hood like tips of grass 
leaves, where the ctin is nearly always ruptured. The little drops of 
water which accumulate here are commonly mistal'en for dew, hut are 
merely droplets exuded from the interior of the leaf because the falling 
temperature of the air toward evening has diminished the evaporation 
from the leaves, while the roots in the warm soil are still absorbing water 
and consequently producing «n internal pressure. The movement of 
'water in these cases of bleeding, it will be seen, is necesearily toward the 
point of exit, which may be above or below the point at which the prees- 

111. 3BCHETION OF NKCTAE. 

A third SOI t of movement of water is that which takes place in the 
nectaries of flowers and leaves. Tbeflowers of our ccmmon linden, for 
«xample, secrete a considerable quantity of sweet fluid, which isEometimes 
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miscalled "honey." but is properly known as nectar. (Honey, by the way, 
is nectar after it has been digested by the bees.) At certain points in the 
flowers there are groups of cells whose special business it is to withdraw 
water from the parts below, and filter it through their outer walls, after 
having added to it the materials which make it sweet. The movement of 
water in this case is extremely limited. 

IV 'niB TEiSSFBR OF FOOD. 

The last movement of water of which 1 shall speak is of tho^e solutions 
which contain the fooii of the plant. These naaterials are not those ab- 
sorbed from the soil, or gathered directly from the air, but they are th» 
Bubslances which have been manufactured by the leaves out of material 
obtained from the i oil and from the air. Since Ihese foods are put to- 
gether in the leavee, neceBsarily the movement of water containing them 
in solution most be in a different direction from that which supplies the- 
evaporation. The materials Ihus manufactured in tlie leaves must be car- 
ried either to those parls which are growing, or to those places in which 
they are to be stored for future use. It is manifest at the first glance 
therefore that the direction of the movement must be in general inwards 
from the leaves, and since the voots require for their nutrition a consider- 
able amount of these substances, there must be a very decided downward, 
movement to supply them. 

Now it is plain that these solutions of food must keep out of the way of 
those portions of the water which are cheifly to supply the evaporation, 
from the leaves, We have seen that the latter travel in the sap wood. 
The food currents however travel almost exclusively in the inner parts of 
the bark. You will therefore understand why stripping otf the bark, or 
even cutting it, ensures the death of the tree eventually even though the 
leaves remain long unwithered. Since the roots depend upon the food 
formed by the leaves, they perish when severed from their base of sup- 
pile.. 

The movement of the evaporation stream is relatively rapid. The- 
movement of the food current is relatively slow. We do know, something 
of the mode of movement of these food currents. They are apparently 
brought about through the process known as diffusion or osmosis, and are- 
therefore necessarily slow. The cause of the movement is practically the 
same as that for the movement of oil in the lamp-wick, 'although it is hy 
no means by the same method. The oil in the lamp wick travels upward 
because at the top it is being destroyed as oil by reason of the heat of the 
flame. So the direction and existence of the current of water containing 
food is because the various substances dissolved in the water are beinj; 
altered at the place of growth or Morage into new materials. The cona- 
monest of these food substances is sugar, and at the growing point of the 
stem, for instance, the dugar is being constantly destroyed as sugar, and is 
being converted in cellulose or protoplasm or some other material. So 
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lonft as that alteratioa is goinK on, just bo long will the sugar partiQles 
move toward that point. 

I have thus tried to sketch very brieflj, and only in outline, the differen 
movementB which the water in the plant is undergoing, I have sai" 
nothing oC the eitreme variety of materials which may be found in this 
water in different plants, or even the variety found in the same plant at 
different times, but have endeavored merely to show yon that there is 
going on constantly in the living tree a series of mole<-alar and mass move- 
mente, of which too few people have any conception. To our imperfect 
knowledge let me hope that fame of you may contribute facts which shall 
enable us some day to explain the many things which are now obscure. 



DISCUSSION. 

A, L. H*tch— I would lik» to kn-tw mare about the aunual roota; ought 
we to keep them and are the email roots only anuuald? 

Prof. GoH— They are, probibly, only aunuala. 

A. L. Hatch— In grafting the grape in the fall will not the blee<Jing of 
the vine in the spring force out the scion? 

Prof. QoS — This bleeding occurs ouly in the spring and might result 
in that way. 

A. Ii. Hatch — How, Prof. Barnes, wouldn't we expect that that preasuce 
would occur early in the apring and before we get the union of the scion 
ttod the stock, so that the trouble would be the same as if we grafted at a 
time moat favorable for the flow of sap? 

Prof. Barnes— So long as the sap has a fall the pressure is nothing. 

A. L. Hatoh — There is a practical point in regard to this sap matter as 
explained by Prof, Barnea. So sun scald is connected with it we would 
like to know wbat can be done. Could the separation of the sap in the 
tree take place in the winter during a warm day. 

Prof. Baraes— This may occur in winter and I believe that thousands 
of trees are killed in thia way. 

W. D. BoyntOD — If trees that are transplanted in the winter had a large 
ball of frozen earth attached to them would they not tor this reaaoa be 
DDore successful? 

Prof. Barnes — I do not see as that has any bearing on the aubject. 

Prof. OoS —Id grafting the grape we do not use wax. 

A. L. Hatch — Has this flow of the sap anything to do with the blight? 

Prof. Barnea— It liaa nothing at all to do with it. 
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PLANT DISTRIBUTION-BY THE WISCONSIN HOR- 
TICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Gael H, Pottee, Madisoo. 

This ia the subject nhich frieod Hoxie invited me to report upon and die- 
CUB9 at thi9 meeting. 

Last spring when aehed to take charge of the correspondence and book- 
keeping incidental to the proposed distribution ot strawlierry plants so gen- 
erously contributed bj our worth; president I gladly undertook the work, 
viewing the matter from apurely philanthropic standpoint. At first when 
the letters containing the names of applicants began to come it was 
pleasure to record them, count the pictures of Uncle Sam which they con-a 
tained aod send them on to Mr. Thayer. But when the letters began to 
come in at the rate of fifty or more per day, and many of them had to be 
answered, the care of them soou became like the care of the small boy for 
his new trousers after be has worn them the first halt day — an old story. 
I should probably ba<'e grown weary of the work had it not been for the school 
ma'ms.thoseidolaof my youth. lalwaysdidbaveaweaknees towardsschool 
ma'msany bow! Yes, I had to write to a good many of the teachers. 
While a great majority of them sent in their lists of applicants and their 
fees all correct and in a business like manner, yet there were 
by no means a few who expressed themselves as being so happy 
and thankf-ul for the kind offer of plants, but either did not 
know of or forgot that Tery important clause which required a fee of five 
cents from each applicant. These letters were held and tbe teacher re 
quested by letter to kindly forward tbe proper amount. Occasionally this 
would requre considerable time, and then perhaps within a week your 
very humble and conciliatory corresponding secretary would have red hot 
verbal shot fired at bimfor the delay in their receipt of the promised plants. 
Or perhaps, as in one or two instances, where the fees enclosed were not 
sufficient for the names sent, the teacher would very pertinently reply Ihat 
the proper amount of stamps had been sent. Then there was nothing to 
do but to make an attempt to whistle some sacred tune and to send in tbe 
order for the plants. But finally the smoke of battle cleared away, first 
gradually and then entirely. 

It was found that fourteen hundred and forty-three names of pupils had 
been recorded and one half dozen plants had been sent to tbe owner of each. 
There were several districts inwhich local horticultural societies were organ* 
ized, and one at least in which an excellent drawing of tbe school grounds 
was made and sent to me. All who expressed themselves, and mostoC them 
did BO, were highly pleased with the arbor day scheme and took great 
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pleasure in carrying out an arbor day program. Some schoota that were 
not in session at the time but which convened soon afterward, held arbor 
day esercisea as aoon as thej could and applied for permission to come in 
under the offer, which was granted. 

It was pleasing toseehowanxioasthepupilsaudteachers, and parents were 
to get the plants and how readily and cbetrfiilly the children promised to care 
for them and to report to me in October. But if naturalij inclined toward 
pessimism the results so far as the reporting is concerned would tend to 
confirm one in that disposition. Of the 1,443 children who so freely and 
cheerfully gave their promises, but 118 reported to me in October. These 
were on the whole however, very encouraging. The letters and cards 
report a decidedly varying success, and also that a lively enthusiasm for 
horticultural subjects and objects has been aroused in the rising genera- 
tion. They show that while the "youngidea" is learning to "shoot" as 
of old he is now directing many of his shafts towards horticultural and 
kindred utilitarian objects and soon will have many of them at his feet. 

Most of the children who reported patiently counted their masses of new 
plants but a few considered that to be too much of a task for them to 
undertake. Perhaps the readiog of a few of the letters and cards from 
our young and future members would be of interest to you as showing 
their thoughts and feelings. 

(Here reads a few cards and letters). 

Tou will notice that most of the reports that 1 bave just read are favora- 
ble, but there were not a few of the children who lost all or nearly all of 
their plants. There is a great variation in the success of pupilsin thesame 
section and same school In one school the plants reported vary from six 
old ones and one hundred youns onee all the way down to a total loss. 

Quite a number reported one or more of the plants to have been in poor 
condition when received. 

Making a condensed summary I find the following to be as nearly 
ac urate as I can give you: In all 8,658 plants were distributed to 1,44S 
pupils in 310 different schools and at 161 different postoffices, for which 
was received fees amounting to §68.50. Of the pupils 118 reported their 
success in October. They reported 461 old plants living and 8,467 new ones. 
Thus their per cent, of old plants living is 85.1 or their loss 34.9 per cent. 

From these figures v.he estimated total number of old plants received by 
the pupils which are now living is 5.586 and the new ones 73,406. there 
being thus an increase of almost fourteen to one. 

I understand that Mr. Thayer has offered to renewjhis gift and to greatly 
increase it for this year, and that perhaps other parties will also contribute 
to the supply of plants. If this he the caw I should like to make a few 
suggeetions to those in charge of the work, among which are these: 

1st, That a postal card be sent to each pupil to whom plants have been 
sent, which shall bear the printed addresses of the corresponding secretary. 

2d. The postal card should bear pointed questions as to how many old 
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plaots have lived and how many new ones are growiog, and other que«- 
tions if desired, and alBO blank lines Tor remarks from the pupils. 

3rd. It must be arranged io some way so that the pupils and the teacher 
shall write from the same post office, as otherwise the namis -cannot bfl 
found in the books and the report cannot be entered, 

I am certain that a great many pupils failed to report for the simple rea- 
san that they bad forgotten to whom or what to report. Uoder ihe cir- 
cumstances as man; bare reported as could hare been expected to do so 
and couBideriDg what a late spring and what a hot, dry summer we had 
they hare had excellent success for amateurs in saving over sixty -Ave per 
oent. of their plants. 

But now let us hear from Mr. Thayer and then make our plans aa how 
we shall continue to remain in the esteem of our teachers, and parents, and 
pupils, and to promote ihe cause of horticulture in general in all ways that 



DISCOBSION 

President— It appears a portion of the pupils hare given the receipts; th« 
letters I hare are similar to those read by Mr, Potter. These letters are a 
fair sample. I received some letters from children whose plants all died. 
I sent to every child an illustrated sample how to set each plant and gava 
concise directions for setting them out, giring illustrations of too deep and 
too shallow setting and also when the roots were raised up in a bunch. It 
seems to me one of the first inclinations of the child is to hare something 
of bis own. We give achild a pie or lamb or oolt andas soonaa it matures 
we claim it and tbus disregard the property rights of the child when we 
ought to consider the sacrednesa of his belongings. 

I wont to see tiiis plant distribution carried out In this way and 1 wish 
erery child that wants a piece of ground to put out a few plants could 
hare it. This year I will increase the number of plants to be distributed 
and I wUI give 80,000. 

Q, How were thoee plants sent out? 

A. By mail; they were put in damp moss In oilpaper to keep them moist, 

A. L. Hatch — I move we accept Mr. Thayer's offer and that Mr. Potter 
be instructed to distribute them. Motion prevailed, 

J. 8. Harris— I think through Mr. Thayer's offer and your plant distribu- 
tion you have done more to encourage horticulture in your state than yoxi 
could hare done in all the efforts in all directions in several years. 

You are educating these children to take your places when you pass off 
and to do more thorough work than you hare done You are not onlj 
doing good in distributing the fruit, but you are dissemiuating the truth. 
I went from Sparta to La Crosse not long ago; there was a school m&am 
and a number of children on the train. She asked the children, "Who is 
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the greatest public beoefactori" And those childien unaainiouBly said, 
"M. A. Thayer." He ie personally interested in building up jour society 
and I hope he will long live to be your president. 

W. D. Boyntoa — I have been thiakiag that we might work up sn inter- 
est in an ornamental line as well as in fruit, and I will donate 2,000 Nor- 
way spmce to be used on the same principle you are making the distribu- 
tion of plants. They will be five or six inches high; they can be put in a 
email box and sent by mail, costing only about S cents postage on each 
little tree, givina: perhaps six to each applicant. 

Prof. J. E. Coleman— I think it would be well to work up this question 
of distributing the trees a little. I would suggest that you offer them as a 
leward to those that have done the best with their plants. 

President— I suggest that the gift of Ur. Boynton be accepted, but that 
they be given to those that make the strawbeiTies grow this year, I ex- 
pect we shall see all these nurserymen coming up with these distributions. 

Secretary — I rise to commend this gift of Mr. Boynton and to suggest 
that when Hr. Potter sends out to the children who have organized or will 
organize horticultural societies, he request them to send the names of their 
officers direct to the secretary, and we will publish them in the volume 
and will send one or perhaps two volumes of transactions to each society. 



HOW SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 4 WON THE GOV- 
ERNOR'S PRIZE. 
Daniel Huntlet, Appleton. 

We commenced the discussion of ornamenting our school grounds in 
the local horticultural society. In this society six school districts are rep- 
resented, though district No. i has much the larger number, having eight 
families that belong tb the Grand Chute horticultural society. _ The dis- 
cussion was transferred from this society to the annual school meeting; 
this was in the summer of 1888. The result of this discussion was the 
election of a special committee of Sve, three gentlemen and two ladies, 
whose business it was to awaken an interest in the district, mature plans, 
hold meetings to the end that a commencement should be begun the com- 
ing spring and summer. The three men belonging to this committee 
were, by the resolution offered, to consult with the school district board; 
this secured the payment of any bills or purchases made by the committee. 
No sum of money was named to be expended, in fact, we durst not try a 
TOte on any sum, for by many it wan considered very visionary and 
impractical. But for the first time in the history of our school distrJct 
several ladies attended thi^ school meeting and spoke on the subject of 
making the school house and out-buddings and the yard neat and attract- 
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ive, not only to the pupilf of the school, but to the whole district; and 
although some few looked upon the whole thing with disfavor, jat the- 
movement was carried bj almost a uuaaimouB vote. From the adjourn* 
meut of this school meeting till the time of planting trees the next spring, 
the ladies of this committee, seconded bj others, kept up the interest, 
planned what trees should ba set, what ornamental vines and sbrubs, 
wrote out their lists and sent them to nurserjmen for lowest prices, had 
bo;s and young ladies on the lookout in our own woods for any and every- 
thing that would be desirable to plant in the school yard, visited the 
school, talked with the teacher and the school some ten days or two weeks 
before Arbor day (as it is now called), pledged each of the girls to bring 
some flower or vine or plant, telling who had them to give for that pur< 
pose, and each of the boys to bring a tree taken up with all the roots left 
on possible with roots protected from the sun and wind, arranged with the- 
teacher a programme for appiopriate speaking and singing, with a picnic 
in which the whole district were to joiD, both young and old, the picnic to- 
come off between 12 and 1 o'clock, then the literary exercises, after which 
came the tree planting. Before the day of planting the committee had 
procured four or five loads of compost and mould that was to be used in 
the planting of each tree and shrub; from each family came a spade or 
shovel, and all were ready for the work. 

What was not used of this for planting was uaed for mulching as far a» 
it would go, and saw dust bought and put on as mulch to the remainder, 
and although the season was very dry nearly all of these plants lived. 
They had become the property of the school individually and collectively. 
Each pupil had a personal interest in the success of the life and growth 
of these trees. They were taught how to water successfully, removing the 
mulch and putting on a number of pailsCul of water to each tree or plant 
i( neoeaaarr and then again covering with the mulch. And so the whole 
school received a practical lesaon in horticulture and received much real 
pleasure in doing this very pleasant work. Four jeara have passed and 
the trees and plants first set have grown beyond our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Each rscurring Arbor day brings with it increased zest and 
pleasure, and room is found for many more trees and vines than first 
planned for. A bouquet of roses and other flowers, gathered in the school 
yard, adorn the teacher's desk at Che annual school meeting, in front ot 
the chairman. All of ua feel as if our efforts had been crowned with 
abundant success. We believe we have a better school than before, and 
that the teacher and pupils are both inspired to do batter work. No trees 
or plants have been carelessly or wilfully destroyed, and they have learned 
not only lessons in horticulture but to respect private rights and public 
property. Both old and young have been made better and happier for the 
work they have done. 

Prof. Goff— Those scholars that have remembered to report should be 
rewarded in some way, 1 would be in favor of giving them more_ plants 
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80 tliat more will be reported next year. I suggest that ao appropriation 
be made to our corresponding secretary bo that he may not have to wait 
until the end of the year for reimbureement. I will submit it as amotion. 

Motion prevailed. 

A. D. Barnee— There is one idea that occurs to me, that we are passing 
over this question a httle too rapidly. We ought to suggest to every school 
officer and board in Wiscoasin to properly prepare the school grounds for 
the reception of ornamental shrubs. I think we ought certainly to coll 
the attention oC school ofQcers to put the grounds in proper condition. 

Daniel Huntley— If you put it off until the ground ia properly prepared 
you will put it off entirely. 



HAitrHNESS VS. QUALITY. 

Pbof. E. S. Qofp, Madison, 

Some present will remember that at our laet winter meeting Mr. Wake- 
field, of Fremont, read a very interesting paper on this subject. This 
paper coutainei^a vein of humor that caused us to laugh heartily, but be- 
neath its sparkling surface was an nndercirrent of thought which, were 
we obliged to accept it as true, is surely melancholy enough. Divested of 
its humor Mr. Wakefield's paper was an argument to prore that, in conse- 
quence of an alleged law of nature, the production of good apples in our 
state is forever impossible, because great hardiness and superior quality 
cannot exist in the same variety. The following sample paragraph will 
serve to illustrate the trend of Mr. Wakefield's argument: "Show us an 
apple that may be eaten without an inclination to make unpleasant re- 
marks and we will show you one that requires extra care and nursing. 
An irou clad apple must have an iron clad flavor. Quality must be sacri- 
ficed to hardiness every time. We should acknowledge this face and quit 
our vain strivinj; for the imporaible." 

What was more to my surprise, a member of our society who possessed 
reputation as a pomologist at the time of my own birth, and whose life 
may be said to have been largely spent in the promotion of the interests of 
pomol(^y in this state, appeared to second Mr. Wakefield's proposition. 
The evidence to the contrary that I was able to recall on the spur of the 
moment, was flippantly disposed of by these venerable gentlemen as the 
theory of a scientific man which could not for a moment stand before the 
reeistlesB sweeping testimony of experience. As I had already given this 
subject more than a passing consideration I felt that I could hardly doubt 
the correctness of my own position. But realizing that the subject is one 
of vAst importance to the future of apple culture in our state and that we 
are always in danger of receiving impressions from insufficient evidence, 
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I determined to make a more thorough study of the premiss than I had 
■ever done before and to present the result*, of my investigation as » paper 
for Ibis meeting. 

It is Eafe to BBEumelbat if there is a correlation between hardiness and 
quality in apples this correlation is capable of demon stration by a careful 
study of existing varielies. Apples of which the tree is recognized as 
hardy by our leading pomotogists when separated from others that are not 
60 recognized, shouid differ from the latter group in their average quality, 
and if Mr. Wateiield's proposition is correct, should be found distiBCtly in- 
ferior to the latter group in their average quality. if, on the other hand, 
it can be shown that the (ame average degree of quahty obtains in the 
hardier varieties as in others, we may eeriously doubt the existence of any 
such correlation. 

It is generally admitted that the Downings have given us the most ex- 
haustive etudy of fruit varieties. There is no evidence ihat the two thous- 
and descriptions of apple varieties made or compiled by these authors were 
warped in thestighiest degree by prejudiceupon either side of the queslloa 
now under discussion. When therefore, the degree of hardiness and the 
quality of a variety are both distinctly stated, we are justified in using 
such data as evidence upon this question. To assume that the terms us-d 
by these and other writers on pomology in the defcriptions ot apple varie- 
ties have not been carefully selected to express the true characteristics of 
the varieties to which they are applied, would be to impeach the highest 
authority on these subjects, which surely no member o( this society can 
afford to do. 

In Downing's descriptions, the quality is net always definitely stated. 
For the present puipoae it has seemed possible to use only those varieties 
in which the quality is distinctly stated in terms that make ditTerent veri- 
ties clearly comparable. In the second revised edition of Downing's Fruit 
and Fruit Trees of America more or less complete destriptions are given 
of 2,035 so called varieties of apple, but of these the quality is distinctly 
stated in but 1,354 varieties. Of these 1,354 varieties, 13S are designated as 
"hardy" or "very hardy." In the remaining 1,135 varieties, nothing is said 
as to their hardiness. Thus we have two groups; one ot 139 varieties in 
which hardiness isgiven as one dialinctive quality and one of 1,135 varieties, 
which are not pronounced "hardy" though in very few cases in the latter 
group are the varities stated as lacking in hardiness. Now if Mr. Wake- 
field's proposition is correct, we should be justified in expecting that the 
average quality of tha 139 "hardy" varieties would be rated lower than the 
other group. Whit do wsflai? Of tha "hardy" virietie.^, 1.5 par cent, are 
rated "best" quality, while of the other group but 1 per cent, are rated 
"beet." Of the hardy varieties, 6.3 per cent, are rated "very good to best" 
while of the other group but 3.7 per cent are rated "very good to best." 
Of the hardy group, 36.4 per cent are rated "very good" while of the other 
group but 20.8 per cent, are rated "very good." Of the hardy group, 31.7 
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per c*nt, are rated "good to very good" while of the other graup 19,2 per 
cent, are rated "good to very good," Lastly, 81.3 per cent, of the hardy 
group are rated "gojd" while- of the other group 56.3 per ceot, are 
rated "good." "Good" is the lowest quaUty that we have herecoDnidered, 
As a matter of fact very few varieties are rated, in the book under con- 
sideration, as of lower quality than "good" for the obvions reaBon that an 
apple not of good quality would rarely be considered as worthy of culture 
and consequently of descriptioo. 

I should add that of the varieties placed in the group rated as "best," 
two were pronounced in the book as "excellent;" and one of these fell in 
the hardy group. This ia the only instance in which the wording of the 
text has not bi.'en literally followed, except in a very few cases where va- 
liettea are termed "very hardy." Such have l>een considered in the hardy ■ 
group. 

As the work cited is the only one that can offer any claim to heing ex- 
haustive, it has seemed hardly worth while to subject less voluminous au- 
thors to the same scrutiny that I have given Mr, Downing'^ work. Never- 
theless, I have not limited my investigation to Mr. Downing's book. I 
find in Warder's American Pomology that the hardiness and quality are 
both stated in 21 varieties. Of these 19 are called ' -hardy," 1 "very hardy" 
andl "remarkably hardy," Of the IB "hardy" 1 is pronounced "first 
quality," 1 "best quality," 1 "almost first quality," 1 "almoet flret rate," 
1 "almost best," 1 "very good," 1 "good to very good," 8 "good," 1 "first 
rate market or cooking," 1 "very good cooking," 1 "good for cooking" and 
1 "scarcely good." The 1 variety called "very hardy" is pronounced 
''good" and the one called "remarkably hardy" is pronounced "best." 
There is certainly no evidence here presented that the hardy varieties aver- 
age poorer in quality than others. 

I have also examined President Lyon's Michigan Fruit List aa published 
in the report of their society for 1889. Of its 36 varieties 8 are pronounced 
"hardy," of which 1 is rated "best." 3 "very good" and 4 ' 'good." One is 
called "very hardy" and pronounced "very good.' Three varietiea in 
this list noted as lacking hardioeas are pronounced "very good," 

From the evidence deduced, the conclusion is warrantable that if Mr. 
Wakefield's proposition is correct, the varieties thus far described in this 
couatry offer no evidence to prove it. Indeed, were I seeking to prove the 
hypothesis that the hardier varieties are superior in quality to others, the 
figures cited would offer a very respectable array of evidence in that di- 
rection. 

But it may be asked if I do notadmit that the average quality of apples 
at present grown in Wisconsin orchards is inferior to that of those gro"Ti 
in some more favored orchard regions. I do admit this, but no such pecsi- 
mistic hypothesis as that proposed by Mr, Wakefield is needed to explain 
this fact. If we but acquaint ourselves with the conditions, the problem 
«xp1ains itself. As we ascend in the scale of quality, the Qumt>er o£,var'> 
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ties Tapidly dimioishes. For example, in Mr. Dowoin^'s work 675 varie- 
tiea are rated as good. The next higher grade of quality includes 344- 
varietieB. Tfaenext grade includes 382; the next 39, and the highest qual- 
ity, rated as "best," includes hut 14 varieties. In other words, oat o( 3,035 
Tarietiee regarded as worthy of description, but li are pronounced of first 
quality. Who shall estimate the myriads of seedling apples that have- 
grown and borne ftuit in our country that have not been regarded worthy 
of naming, description or propagation? 

Again, as we approach the northern limite of the apple belt, the rmmber- 
of varieties that can endure the climate rapidly diminishes. Obviously 
then, the number of varieties of first quality that may be grown on the- 
northern confines of the apDie region must be comparatively very small. 
In order to make up a succeiision of varieties in the more northern or- 
chards with our present available list, some will have to be admitted that, 
would not be regarded worthy of culture in a more favored region. 

I see no reason whatever, tor doubtiug that a list of varieties eufflcient 
for all seasons and equal in quality to the finest products of the eastern 
orchards, may not be produced and succesmfully grown in all the appl» 
regions of our own state. It may be urged, that the double problem of 
securing hardy varieties of superior quality renders success so difficult of 
entertainment as to render it useless for one to make the attempt. But 
we should remember that the apples thus far produced, have been, with a. 
very few exceptions, the result of chance without the slightest application 
of the science of breeding. We have hut to use the same care and intel- 
ligence exercised by the breeders of blooded stock and we shall be reason- 
ably sure of success. We have already a sufiicient number of excellent^ 
' apples, among which I may mention the Fameuse, Wealthy. Longfield, 
Newell, Oetman and Switzer to serve as parents for a new race of hu^y 
apples of first quality, and we have hut to intelligently use these with the 
proper combinations to give iron c'.ad trees and we shall soon rejoice in as- 
fine a collection of choice apples as any of our more favored states can 



DIaCDSSlON. 

J. C. Plumb — I desire to have a full discussion on this paper by Prof. 
Goff. When he spoke in bis paper of the remarks in a piper from a gen- 
tleman from Waupaca county that certain fruits, if hardy, could not have 
quality, is something that gentleman gathered from me, I am personally 
responsible for the statement and am here to defend it. I do not want 
Prof. Ootf to bring Mr. Downing as proof, for that is the weak point of his 
argument. Mr. Downing's experience was all in the east. I prefer to take 
facte as tte find them. I will ask Prof. Goff or any other man to take any 
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«f the apples tbis Bocietj recommends as hardr and eaj if it ia a good 
apple. le the Duchess a good apple from the standard of eastern excel- 
lence? Show me one if you will. What's the reasoD? It remains for 
Prof. QoS to shon> us the reason for such things if ttief exist. 

Mr. RamHey— Mr. Thayer, I brought an apple here from our vicinity. I 
believe it to be the best apple without any exception. Mr. Hoskins sent it. 
I know it to be perfectly hardy. I do not think there is as good an apple 
-on any one of those tables as this one ie. If it ia necessary to have a poor 
apple because it ia hardy, then this one must be a freak of nature. 

O. F. Brand— I moat heartily endorse Prof. Goff's position and I cannot 
«ndorBe Hr. Plumb's, that "we cannot have good varieties of apples in the 
north because hardy varieties are not good." In the future our apples will 
be of our own production; we shall not go east for stock or seeds. We 
find that the best we have have come from the beat parents, and that fact 
proves that in the future we shall have a superior class of apples. 

J. C. Plumb— I would like to have any one come to this table and pick 
out a good apple. I would tike to have the test made right here to night; 
the apples are here and show for themselves. 

A. L. Batch~I do not know what is the object of deprecating a buoyant 
■view of this subject. We call the Pameuae, the Newell and the Longfleld 
— all of them— fairly hardy and their quality is good. We have teated 
these seedlings grown by Mr. Freeborn and we called them of good qualitr. 
I do not aee any use of ta'iing this view; I do not see it carried out in any 
of Mr. Freeborn's aeedlings. 

W. A, Bernap — We must-take all of theee things in a practical way. 
Take them aa they are rated on the market. You can sell in Ubicago a 
barrel of Ducheis tor a flue market price, and you will see them all over 
-Chicago sold as an eating apple. 

J. C. Plumb— I do not wish any one to think that I wish to depreciate 
-our western fruits. We want something a little hardier than the Wealthy 
Of the Fameuse. We want the Hibernal with a quality that will carry ua 
through the winter. 

J. S. Harris — My expectations are very different from those formed by 
Mr. Plumb. I believe you can improve the quality of the Hibernal with- 
out losing its hardiness. It is the influence of the cultivation, soil, climate, 
atmoapbere and the miaerdl in the aoil that proiuce the difference in the 
-quality of theee apples. If there are elements in our soil that can convert 
the acrid taste of the crab to the sub-acrid nature, why can we not convert 
the crabbinesa out of the apple? 

Prof C. R. Barnea— I heard Prof. Bailey of Cornell University on this 
subject; he had investigated statistically, and bis investigations covered a 
large field, and his results agree with the statements made by Prof. Ooff. 

Adjourned. 
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, Thursday, A. M,, Februuy 9. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

1, Resolved, That our thanks are due President Thayer for his great 
liberality in donating oyer eight thousand strawberry planta to the school 
children of Wieconain last season and that his muaificenC offer of thirty 
thousand plants for the same purpose this year, merits our gratitude as be- 
ing an example of liberality of great import in the further education of 
horticulture in our common schools. 



8. Besolved, That we appreciate the co operation of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and Ur. Hutchius, Librairian, in sending out the cir- 
culars of our society, announcing the plant distribution last season, in con- 
nection with Arbor Day circular, and we pledge our 'support and oo opera- 
tion in the further work proposed in the same line this year. 

3. Beiolved. That we cordially appreciate and commend the good ser- 
vice which has been done for horticulture in thp University Agricultural 
Short Course through the work of Professor Goff and we will heartily sup- 
port his plans for future work; and we earnestly endorse the plans of Prot- 
feesor Henry to broaden the facilities of our Agricultural College in horti- 
cultural work. We recommend the adoption of some plan whereby tho 
usefulness of Che Agricultural Short CourHC may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the young people of our state through the edorls of the school 
teachers. 

4. Whereas, We recognize the advantages afforded the young men of 
Wisconsin by the generous provisions of Hon John L Mitchell, giving 
C3,000 each year for scholarships in the Agricultural course at our State 
University; 

6. Resolved, ThatweherebyexpressourappreciationoC Senator Mitchell's 
effort to promote the facilities for an advanced education and the thanks 
of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Socitey are hereby tendered him. 

Whbrbas, The railroads of this stats having in the very necessities of the 
case, marred and disfigured our beautiful landscapes; passed through some 
of finest private and public grounds; and given us in place unaigbly cuta, 
embankments, poles and structures, which, while to a great extent un- 
avoidable, is nevertheless much to be deplored; there'ore, be it 

1. Resolved, That it is the sense of this body, that as the railroads have so 
disfigured the natural and beautified features of our state, it is but fitting 
and right that they take st£ps to beautify their own grounds whereever 
practicable by laying out and planting to ornamental trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, as is now being done with excellent iffect along the lines of 
some of the largest eastern roadf, through Ohio, Penn., New York and 
other states. 

3. Resolved, That by the passage of this resolution, the president of this 
society is empowered and authorized to appoint a committee of three mem- 
bers of this society whose duty it shall be to confer, personally or by cor- 
respondence, with the management of the various railway corporationn 
having lines in operation in this state, setting forth the desirability of such 
action as out lined above, and pledginu the cordial cooperation of this 
society in the way of furnishing any information or data at its command, 
that may assist in the practical prosecution of this woric, 

Heeolutions were adopted seriatim and it was voted to send a copy of 
the resolutions relating to the Mitchell Scholarship to each member of the 
legislature, to president C. K. Adams and Hon. John L. HiU;hell. Presi 
dent Thayer appointed Secretary Hoxie and Prof. E. 8. Qoff to confer 
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with the managemeDt of Ihe various railway corporations in accordance 
with resolutions 5 and 0. President Thayer was added to tliis coiumiitee 
by vote of tlie society. 

Import of Committee on Fiuit and Vegetables. 

Report of Committee on Finance. 

Report of Committee on New Fruits. 

Report ol'CoDiniittee on Ileraoriam of Prof. Charlea C. Chanter was ac- 
cepted and voted tliat it be printed in tlie Tranea- tions and a copy suitably 
bound ha pre^nted to the family of the Ute Prof. Chmtsr. 



FKUIT GROWING IN THE CHIPPE WA VALLEY. 

By J. F. Cask, Eau Claire. 

I came to Eau Claite in September, 18S6. All the fruit we had at that 
time was Blueberries and they were delicioup, A Ood-send. We ate them 
raw and ate them cooked, cold and warm, we used them for pies, sauce 
and pickles and some of the more skillful made them into what they called 
a Jobnalhan (simiUr to a pea'^h cobbler), and they were nice. It was some 
five years after that about sixty five. I don't recollect exactly, a man from 
Sparta by the name of Sabin came that way and sold the settlers apple 
trees. Some bought quite extensively and some were afraid; most of us 
were too poor, I wm one of them. These trees were said to be grown at 
Sparta— presume they were— and they were Siberian and Rusiati apples, 
recommended to be perfectly hardy; then there were agents selling some 
that were grown in Sauk county,! believe in Baraboo, and Fields, of Osseot 
Trempeteau county, had a small nursery; he sold some of hia stock soon 
after among my neighbors. 

Now I didn't know anything about that kind of fruit; I watched close - 
the different trees from the ditlerent nurseries. I found that the Sauk 
county and Osseo trees looked a great deal nicer and thriftier in the same 
orchard with (he same care and at the same a^e than the Sparta trees did. 

Now why was thii', the same specie^ grown in the same latitude with 
the same care, why the difference. 

In the fall of 1S7I I went to Osseo, about 15 miles, and Mr. Fields sold 
me some treep. I planted them right away, tliey were the Hjslop, Trans- 
cendent, Duchess and Tetofsky. 

The ground that I planted these trees on lay light above some big 
sprinKs, and before it was broke wai a good hay marsh, dry marsh 
covered with ramrod grass. Soil was a black loam, dry and cold, on a 
northern slope; was cultivated one year after the trees were set, and then 
it was seeded to timothy and has been ever since. I sold the farm one 
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year after I set the trwe. I was there last summer and I was surprised; the 
tieea were loaded with apples, and they were as nice trees as I ever saw 
anywhere, about from 8 to 10 iDchesindiameter,S2 years old. There is one 
more thiog I noticed, that the most of the trees that were set out in those 
earl; times were set on the second bench, that is tlie next bench above the 
river bottom; the land lay comparatively level, sort of a grub prarie, burr 
oah, Jack oak and gray pine, sandy loam and some of it eery poor sand 
at that; there is where the country was settled first, and there is where the 
most of the orchards first set. On the next or highest beSch the land is of 
a better quality, heavy clay loam and more atone, sort of a marl, and hard 
sandstone full of small shells. On that level you can find some fine little 
orchards of quite large trees looking thrifty and smart; the blight is the 
only thing that hinders their growing plenty of fruit, but on the second 
bench, unless where they have had wind breaks and extra care, there is 
nothing standing but a few old stubs. 

I was last summer up the Chippewa, way up in the woods where people 
have settled within a few years, and the most of tbem have put out smalt 
Orchards and the trees look splendid, 1 here were a great many standard 
trees that had been set out three and four years that looked freehand nice. 
In the timber is the place to grow fruit. I saw trees loaded with nice 
blue plums up around the chain of lakes twenty miles north of Chippewa 
Falls. 

Take it all north of us in the timber and all along theeouth shore of lake 
Superior and it will eventually be the best fruit growing part of this state. 
It is situat ed .lust as Michigan on the south shore of lake Michigan, and 
as good a soil and better marWt. Tbey are building up some large cities 
there that supplied with fruit. 

We are but just getting staried in fruit now. Ten years ago and there 
was no fruit brought in to Eau Claire but a few Wilson strawberries and 
those brought in old stove boilers and soap boxes, and sold for big prices 
considering. Now you can't find a market in the state better supplied 
with small fruit than Fam Claire in season, and there is all thehome grown 
apples in the market in the seaEon that we can use, such as Wealthy 
Duchess, Telofaky and the various kinds of crab apples. Two years ago 
this spring I made a small start in the small fruit business. I put out some 
Turners, Fhiladolphias and Highland Hardy raspberries; you all know 
what they are, they were good and all right in their time as long as there 
was nothing better, but I never was satisfied with them. I never could 
lealize more than ten cents a box for them, and rather dull sale at that. 

I looked around and found the Brandywine, Marlborough and Qoldea 
Queen advertised at about |3 per dozen. I sent for a few to try them, 
went slow you see, but the first season satisfied me that they were far 
abead of my old onep. I could sell them right along for 2S cents per box 
quicker than the others for 10, and I could fell them to dealers for from 
131 to 30 cents by the crate and always in good demand. As soon as I 
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«ould get plants to put out, I pulled up my old kinds and replanted with 
the new. I now have the best fruit in the market. I had four boses of 
mj raspberriea at the eummer meeting ot the MioneHOla State Horticul- 
tural Society lafit July at Lake City and got diet premium there. 

Now I know it pays to raiee the best of everything. It does not cost any 
more to raise the best than to raise the poorest, but some are content to 
plod along in the old track, "What waa good enough for my old ancestors 
is good enough for me." But somehow I can't feel that way. I want to 
try all and hold fast which I find is good. If a man has a mind to take 
bold of the fruit business in the Chippewa valley with a determination to 
win he can and will doit. There seems to be a brighter outlook in the 
direction of fruit growing within the last few years than there has ever 
been before, more new orchards being planted, and they seem to see by 
the situation of some old orchaids that are doing well and take more paina 
in selecting sites for their orchard)', and in Eelecting the varieties, which 
they have learned from the old pioneers in horticulture and from reporte 
that have found their way into different papers and publications. 

I tell you fellow members these loi'leties are doing a great work in their 
way. I know that our little local society has been the means of awaken- 
ing a great deal of interes t on the subject, the f hort time it has been run 
ning;w6have got no old eipeiienced hands at the business to counsel 
with, none of them to come to our gstheringa and give us a few encourag- 
ing wordi from their experience; now we are notaeldih by any means, our 
latch string hangs out and we invite all to come that are interested in hor- 
ticulture and hear and be heard whether thej are members or not; if they 
feel disposed to join us, we are very much pleased; we need some funds for 
our expjrimtnt stitioa and oitia^itat expense:. Fellow members I 
have spun my few disconnected ideas out to considerable more titan I ex- 
pected to when 1 began. If I have said anything that is of any benefit to 
any one, I am glad of it. You can easily see by my few lines that I am 
£reen at the business and I trust you will over look my shortcomings. 



DISCUSSION OH SHALL FRUITS. 

Warren Gray — In regard to the successful growing of small fruits I 
think we are all agreed there is no question. There may be a question 
■about apple growing. If we plant raspberries, blackberries and strawber- 
riea in proper soils and give protection, we can grow small fruits satisfao- 

rily. In regard to the demand and the market, it is ofttn said to me 
"there ia danger of overdoiug the demane'," But results show that wa 
need not fear of overdoing the market; we find if we increase our planta- 
tions that the market increases as fast. The direction in which we shall 
«uoceed is to grow better quality. 
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Q— Name your i:hoice, Mr, Gray, for early and late red and black rasp- 
berrfoi. 

Warren Gray— Turner for red and perhapa Cuthbert and Oolden Queen 
for early. The Gregg I do not lifee; with me its too seedy and too apt to 
rust. The Turner corner quite early; it ia small and quite apt to rust; that 
is the objection to it. Older is a better berry than the Gregg. I have a 
friend that is shipping the Older quite a distance and it is proving satis- 
factory. It is a bright berry free from bloom. 

Wm. Toole— The gsntleman who has just hail the floor has a doubft 
about our raising apples in Wisconsin. Now it is not a fact that we can- 
not raise apples here; we are not so bad oS as they are in some other 
states. We can rulse applee and outside of the state they want all of the 
apples we can furnish them. 

Will Hanchett — Does Mr. Gray consider protection essential, and what 
per cent, of risk would there be if left unprotected? 

Warren Gray — It is hard to get at the per cent. A gre t many of my 
neighbors left their berries unprotected. 

Will fianchett -One of our neighbors said: ''These fellows claim 
you have got to lay these berries down, but its all nonsense. I sold $50 
worth off my half acre this year." I thought to myself this is all right, 
but we got $ajt) olT oar half acre. 

C. E. Tobey— You cannot ship the Older more than fifty miles, while 
you can ship the Nemaha 300 mileii. 

Will Hanchett— Ohio growers claim that tbey can grow successfully 
without protection. 

President — I had four or five acres of the Ohio. I left part of them un- 
protected. When I took up the can^ in the spring I did not see much 
difference, but when I came to pick them there was fully lOU per cent, dif- 
ference; now I lay down everything on the farm. 

Q— Do you cover the Marlborough? 

President — I do, but not as much as the other varieties. 

J. F. Case— I cover up mine, just the tips, and they come out all right. 
I think Ihat is all Ihey need. I grow the Marlborough and Brandywine. 
The Rancocub is not worth anything. I dug them up and destroyed them, 
I want to know what the curled leaf is and what you do for it? Prof. 
Green of Minnesota said it was a root fungus and there was no remedy for 
it that he knew of. 

President— The only remedy I know is to dig it up and destroy it. If 
that get-< a foothold it will wipe out all our raspberries. It has wiped out 



B. F. Adam^i I believe if we cannot get berries without covering that 
we had better cover, but I think we ought to try and get a variety that 
will stand up during the winter. The Gregg I have discarded entirely, the 
Nemaha is much more hardy. 

W. J. Bendixen— The Marlborough stands in the same bed by the Cuth- 
bert all right, but the Cuthbert I am shy of. 
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W. A. Bernap—Mr. Thayer, what ia your choice Tor shipping qualities 
for early aad late, redaud hla^ck? 

President — For early lam UBing Uanaell, for late, Marlborough; blacks 
for early, the Nemaha and Ohio for late. 

Wilt Hanchett — Do you hare any trouble with the Cuthbert making a 
late growth and Dot ripening up its wood well in the fall? 

President— I cut the wood back. I do not; consider the Hansell a very 
profitable berry. 

L. Q. Kellogg— My experience is that the Hansell is not good for any- 
thing as a. commercial berry. 

J. F. Case— Isn't the Hansell more apt to have curled leaf than any other 
and isn't the Bansell the same aa the Bancocus? [Ana. No.] I find the 
Hansell always to bo aSected with the curled leaf, the Brandy wine never. 

Will Hanchett— We have to stop cultivating the Cuthbert early in the 
season or we will have the late growing and the failure to ripen up. 

E. J. ScoBeld — I have fruited all of the vnrieties that have thten men- 
tioned here except the Older and I do not lile to see the Gregg take a kick 
for it has yielded me'-more money than anything else 1 have had. It 
paid me $800 an acre. 

Will Hanchett^lam likeMr. Scofield, 1 do not like to see the Gregg 
take a kick; it is the berry that goes on our table three times a day and its 
the variety that our customers want when they want somet> ing nice. 

C. E. Toby— Does Mr Hanchett grow the Nemaha? 

Will Hanchett — No. I feel almost guilty when I go to Mr. Thayer's and 
see the success he is having with the Nemaha. 

B. F. Adams— I obtained my Nemaha of Mr. Hamilton and for several 
years I thought them identical with the Gregg but the Gregg are not so 
hardy. Down here where we let berries stand up we want something 
that is hardy. 

W. J. Bendixen— Has any one ever grown Shaffer's Collossal? 

Preeident — For family use I regard them as the best berry we have, but 
if I was going to ship I expect I would do as you do, grub it out. 

E.J. ScoBeld— I ship to Janesville. only seven miles, and I cannot get 
rid of it. 

R.J. Coe-I want t« say a good word for the Shaffer, it is one of the 
best berries we have. I ship it. 

J. F. Case— What is the difference bet ireen the ripening of the Hansell 
and the Gregg? 

President- About twenty-four hours. I think the Hansell is a little 
better berry to eat. 

A. L. Hatch— I want to say this, that I think the Muskiugan will prove 
a dis<ippointment to tboee who try to grow it. 

J. F, Case- Have any of you grown the Minneweski: 

B.J.Levi — We have it on our grounds, it has stool u well and is a 
good fruiter. 
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WUI HaDchett — In tying up our berries we like the method of using <me 
poet and oailing a eleat acros?, better than w© do the two posts. There is 
not so much of a side draft away from the-rows. 

L. G. Kellogg — I think two and one half.feet is the rule for trimm.ing to 
have a proper head for the blackberry but you will have to vary the height 
accordiDg to soil and location. 

President — That is right the reverse of my experience I find if I pinch 
at about ten inches I do not have too large a stalk, but iC I pinch higher I 
have a large stock that isapt to split in laying down. 

B. F. Adams— We pinch very low here. I can show a field of blackber- 
ries, about two acres, that are just about covered with the snow. 

President — All these discussions teach ui one lesson; try your own soil, 
your own location. We ought to proSt by our own experience and meth- 
ods of cultivation. 

Xi — Is the Fay currant hardy and is it profitable for Wisconsin? 

A— No. 



THE CRANBERRY. 

W. S. Bbaddock, Mather. 

Scott, in his novel Waveriy, deacribes a morning In the Highlands where 
the hero has his breakfast at the cave of Donald Bean liean, the high- 
land chief who scorns to be called a cattle thief because he had never in 
his life "lifted" less than a drove. The repast was a luxurious one, con- 
sidering that Alice, the buxom, bright eyed hostess, had already tramped 
home four miles that morning to obtain the milk and the eggs, iha 
butter, the barley-bread and the honey, which had all been begged or 
borrowed from the neighbors. To these, the author saj s, were added a 
few bunches of cranberriei, gathered in an adjacent morass, which 
served to give zest and flavor to the meal. I mention this to illustrate 
the point that not only has the cranberry been recognized as a 
healthful fruit for a long time, but that its range or habitat is widely ex- 
tended. In fact it may be said to grow anywhere in the temperate zona 
under suitable conditions. But to cultivate it, to civilize this Indiaa 
and eradicate its wild nomadic, nature, was thought, for years, to be an 
unprofitable, if not a trivial thing. It was never snccessfuUy done in 
Europe or Asia, and it remained for American thrift and energy to 
demonstrate its possibilities. The pioneers in cranberry culture had 
much to contend with. They had not only to curb and restrain the 
untamed vine which seemed to develop the greater cussedness the more 
they tried to teach it decent, civilized memners, but they also met the 
soom and ridicule of their friends, the public, at the t ilure and disap- 
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poiutment which marked their earllBr efforts. It did not take muuh 
thirty-five or forty years ago in Now Jersey and MaBsaehuetta to earn 
the title of "eraDberry orank;" and the only thing that saved them, tiiat ~ 
caused that thorny crown to blossom into roses, was that they kept at it. 
Perseverance brought success, with success came money, and then the 
wise men to whom it had been a thing for jeers and laughter tumbled 
over each other in unseemly haste to get into and elbow the cranks out 
of the business. 

In the west things have been conducted in somewhat different fashion 
and on a broader and more liberal scale. The wide extent of our 
marshes and the generous crops which they yielded in favorable seasons 
before there was any thought of cultivation rendered this possible. 

Whether the Indians themselves in early days made use of the fruit 
to any extent I do not know. I think it doubtful, although on© of our 
enthusiastic growers has pictured the scene of the greatful, generous 
Indian presenting his dyspeptic, despairing white friend with a decoc- 
tion of the juice of the cranberry, and restoring his patient to health 
and vigor. Certain it is, however, that it did not take the whit© man 
long to discover and bring into market the wealth of fruit which our 
"Wisconsin marshes fui-nished. Twenty or twenty-five years ago there 
was early every autumn a movement towards the cranberry region. The 
farmer packed his wife and family with a few necessaries into the wagon 
andstartedforatenday'sor two week's campaign against cranberries and 
mosquitos. Men set out in companies with tents and outllt complete, and 
traders went in with goods and provisions, including, of course a pletiful 
supplyof fire water to sell or barter with Indians and whites alike for the 
crimson berry. These lands then were the property of the state, and their 
product was of course free to all; eachone'ssharebeinglimited only by 
his ability to pick or scoop them in. And so eager and so numerous 
, were the pickers that laws had to be enacted, regulating the time of 
picking so that all might have, as nearly as possible, an equal chance. 
They gathered the berries by hand or with rakes of different kinds into 
boxes, bags, anything, and carried them sometimes for miles on back or 
shoulder over quaking bogs and through swamps and.:forests to the 
camps, whence they were hauled in wagons to the nearest shipping 
point. I have been told by one of these jayhawkers as they were called, 
how he once floated over fifty bushels of berries in sacis a long distance 
down a creek to a convenient landing place where teams were in waiting. 
Prices ranged from ten to fifteen dollars a barrel, and the profits were 
such that it resulted in a change of ownership. The swamp lands were 
bought from the state at low prices, and the phenomenal success of a 
few natural bogs near Beriin caused the investment of considerable 
capital. The spectacle of a single marsh like the Carey's with a small 
outlay for improvement producing over ten thousajid barrels a year and 
yielding aproflt of over seventy thousand dollars a season, was demoral- 
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izing not only to the owners, but to their" would-be rivals. They talked 
of "cranberry kings;" but it seemed rather that the history of disaster 
which years ago signalized hop culture in Wisconsin might be repeated 
with the cr.inberry. Alf that was f; ought necessary was to ditch a 
little and dam a little and let nature do the rest. Much of the money 
spent in this way was practically wasted, for somehow the combination 
did not work. It was found that the cranberry would stand a deal i f 
damming (which it got) and that a generous supply of drainage ditches 
did not disagree with it; but when such work was done unwisely or 
promiscuously, and a blind dependence was placed in nature to cipher 
out the balauca of the problem some thing or somebody had to suffer. 
And almost invariably it was the cranberry and those who expected from 
it impossible achievements. There is a large plantation near Mather 
which has over forty miles of ditches and dams, one half of which would 
better never have bean made. A little distance to the northward are some 
fifteen or twenty miles more improvementB which have been abandoned. 
The ditches are gro;°n up with moss; the flumes rotted away, and the 
' dams becoma the homes of the mink and the muskrat. 

But with the passing of the cranberry king (poor fellow! the leaves 
have withered in his garland and the bri(^ht red berries which served for 
jewels in his crown are shrunk and shrivelled; he was king for but a 
dayl). When he went out, I say we began to lepra wisdom, and we have 
been acquiring and storing away solid chunks of it ever since. Nearly 
all our wisdom, however, comes from experience and that as you know is 
the deaj-est and most highly prized. For instance, we have learned that 
the berry worm like the grast^hopper may become a burden; that frost 
and drouth are nearly related if not twins; that as we canaot pluck the 
luscions pear from the bramble bush, no more may we find the cranberry 
upon the feather leaf and sage bush. In other words, we have learned 
h i^ta suociea i we must work and watch and prey upon everything that 
lives, whether in earth or air, or water, and is inimical to the cranberry. 
This of necessity implies better methods of culture. Duringthe past five 
years there has been a decided advance. We are developing, so that one 
can truthfully say that we have bog.^ in Wiscansin upon which the im- 
prov6m3nts are now fully equal to anything they have in th^ east, and 
which are projected upau such a saale that both in acrage and amount 
of the product we must ere long outstrip them. Our industry is like a 
lusty youth. He is a little awkward withal; his clothes do not exactly 
at him and his hair is unkempt. But the solid substance is there; with 
use and custom ea.se will come, and prosperty will smooth and polish 
the rough exterior. 

I have touched thus lightly, in outline, as it were, leaving you to fill 
in with appropriate color, the picture of the development of our busi- 
ness, imbued with the thought that perhaps it might prove of greater 
interest to you than if any particular feature were selected and dip-^ 
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cQSsei in all its details. I might, to be sure, yielding to the insatiate 
demand of some for scientific nomenciature, and wide research gravely 
tell you how the cranberry grower at different sea^ions and its different 
stages of growth manages the Macrearpus vaocinium, how he is tor- 
mented and perplexed with the eassaniia calaeulata, and the andronieda 
polufolia; how he wages fierce warfare, wordy, and otherwise, with his 
enemies the phytoptim, the anchjlopera, and that basest of all villians, 
the acrobaais vaccinii; I might, I say, give yon all this and much more, in 
full confidence of you ■ ability to clothe with flesh these dry bones of 
science and milte them instinct with lite. But I forbear. For I Itnow 
under what a burden of sasqiiipeialain names the msmbers of this 
society already labor, and I have too strong a sympathy for their bend- 
ing back* to add one jot or tittle t^ its weight by piling on the words 
which are appropriate to cranberry literature. I never did have a high 
regard for the average nomeaelator, for from the time of Adam, who is 
said to have been the first to name things, down to the present day, 
they have cut some curious antics. Inded I have often thought that 
the only point in which tfieir work can be said to resemble humanity is 
that the majority of their names, like man, is fearfully and wonderfully 

I do not think that our cranberry grower c^i be found guilty Of 
modesty. He is ambitious and claims much, still when put to the test 
he sBldo[n fiily to prore his cisa. But there an certain claims made as 
to the qualities of the Wisconsin berry which to his mind are so clearly 
established that they may be considered axioms. They are part of his creed 
and you could no more convince him of the contrary or divorce them 
from his belief than you could the lover from his mistress. He believes 
first that our cranberries have a finer and better flavor than those grown 
elsewhere, second, that they have better keeping qualities, third, that 
having more pulp they weigh more to the barrel and make so many 
pounds more of dauce or je ly than the larger varieties. These claims 
have )>een tested and ea has been remarked have l>een proven to our 
satisfaction so often that I shall do nothing more than state them. But 
upon the chief and flnal article of our creed, viz.: That they are the 
most healthful fruit that grows, I desire to say a word or two. That 
when properly prepared they are grateful and refreshing to the healthy 
man all are agreed, for they supply to the human system certain acids 
and salts which are known to be conducive to health. .4.nalysis shows 
that the fruit contains a little over eighty-eight par cent, of water, the 
remainder consisting of woody flbre, potassa. soda, lime and magnesia, 
the sesquinoxides of iron and manganese, sulphuric acid, clilorine and 
selicic, carbonic and phosphoric acids. It is thia combination which 
gives it a piquancy and flavor such as are possessed by no o her fruit. 

It is a well known fact that the berries are an anti- scorbutic; they are 
grateful to the sick and convalescent, and in certain forms of dyspepsia 
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have been used with most bene&cial results. But there are those vrbo 
go even farther tbau this and make claims for the cranbetr; which, 
thoagh plausable, oaa hardly be said to be established. It is soggestecl 
that when freely used they are not a cure, but a preventive of Cholera. 
The reasons for this are briefly stated as follows: It is well known that 
the comma bacillus which Dr. Koci of Berlin in 1833 succeeded in 
identifying as the infecting agent and cause of tha Asiatic Cholera is^ 
always destroyed by acids; but is rapidly developed in alkaline moistare. 
In his treatise on the subject the Doctor says that the gastric juices from 
a healthy stomach during the process of digestion will destroy the 
bacillus, and therefore it does not follow that infection would result 
from the introduction of the germ into the stomach. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that this organ is not always filled withstronly acid masses of food, 
but very often its cantents have a neutral or even an alkaline reaction. 
It is during this condition that the bacillus would pass uuharmed 
through the stomach and develop in the lower intestines. In eJI th& 
tests, so far as I have been able to learn, sulphuric acid was chiefly used 
for the reason that it was observed that the workmen employed in 
industries where sulphuric acid gas was given oif during the processes 
of manufacture were singularly free from cholera. The acids, then, ar© 
microbe killers and it is upon them that we must depend if we wish to 
prevent the germs of his dread disease from developing in the system. 
The sulphuric acide of commerce is a very powerful agent; a few dropa 
of it go a great ways and it cannot safely be employed in any form 
eKcept under the advice of a physician. The cranberry, however contains 
sulphuric acid in combination with selicic, carbonic and phosphoric acids 
(all germ destroyers), in such quantities that it is known to be safe, and 
by many is believed to be effectual. This is advanced not as an argu- 
ment or as statement of scientiilc facts; but as a suggestion which has 
something of merit in it and is certainly worthy of a test. The con- 
clusion oC the matter is: use cranberries in plentiful abundance; keep a 
sound mind in a sound body, and you will thus be able to attend the 
World's Fair in safety and be happy. 



DISCUSSION. 

A. L. Hatch— What was the cranberry product ? 

A.— One hundred thousand barrels last year. Eastern growers pro- 
duce more per acre, but we can produce as much if properly managed. 

M. Burr — One barrel can be produced on onesquare rod. Cranberries 
do not require fertilizers or a rich soil, 

W. S. B addock— I have shipped regularly for a number of year [to 
parties and they will not have any other than Wisconsin berries. The. 
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Ittts Cyrus W. Field would not use any other; he some way got a preju- 
dice ia favor of Wisconsin berries. 

Secretary— Many of yon know there is a bill introduced in the legiala- 
ture to aid the cranberry growera and they want us to lend our aid and 
inflnenoe in its passage. They are working single-handed and alone 
trying to experiment with the different varieties and to publish their 
transactions. They have our co-operation. I have noticed, and it was 
brought out in Mr. Braddock's paper this morning, that the eastern va- 
rieties were lighter colored. It seema to me this is a great field for 
Wisconsin horticulturists to have these better berries developed. I do 
not see any reason why we cannot get new varieties as we have in apple 
growing. 

J. S. Harris— In the conrse of my tramps I ran across a plantation in 
Minnesotaof alight or wtiite berry. I cannot find oat in any botany 
that anyone has named that variety, 

Mr. Mills— They are not worth paying any attention to;^( cooked you 
would not know it was a cranberry if yon had not picked it. 
J. a. Harris— They seemed to fruit well 
Mr. Mills — Yea, bat they are not of any account. 

Chas. Hirschinger— I would like to know what Mr. Hoxie means by 
our cooperation with the cranberry growers ? Co-operation means 
■ "give and take." 

Secretary- 1 had thought when we asked for a further appropriation 
that a provision might tie made in that appropriation for the cranberry 
growers,' but they have introduced a bill asking for an appropriation. 
Cranberry growing is really a branch of horticulture. In the matter oC 
the exhibit at the World's [i^ir they come in under oaraaspicea. They 
have some members in the legislature as well as wo and I thought we 
could co-operate and help each other. I told Mr Braddock and Mr. 
Treat that we would do all in our power to aid them. 

W. S. Braddock— I do not think it is necessary to g ve, in any stronger 
terms than has already been given, any statement with regard to onr 
cooperation. We have worked very hard and we shall work and be just 
as willing to give as to take. 

President— We ought to look upon this society as we did the florists 
or any part of horticulture. We should consider the cranberry grow- 
ers as a part of the horticulturists. They all comprise the co Linon in- 
terest of f uit growers in the state. 

J. A. Dickman— Co oper tion strikes me favorably and any man that 
wants ten acres of land on an island to experiment ■ ith I wiU give him 
the use of it. 1 will board the men free while they are cul- 
tivating the island and experimenting. I planted last year 
sixty-seven acres of cranberries. I am sorry to say there 
is less unamimity of opinion among cranlterry growers than 
any class of msn I know of. We are located wittiin five miles of the 
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r^way at Babcoch; we have a good amoaat of water; we are twenty- 
five miles from Grand Bapids and six miles from the Wiaconain river^ 
If yOQ do not believe there are islands there, go up with me and see 
them. We are eight miles from Dexterville and three miles from. Vila» 
station. 

A. L. Hatch — Are those islands dry laud surrounded by marshes ? 

J. A. Dickmau— Yes, and sometimes surrounded by water. 

J. H. Treat— The bill we introduced asking for 8250 wa% to help us ttv 
get some native varieties of our own or, in another sense of the word, to 
carry on an experiment station. That was the main object for the 9250 
appropriation. 

Adjourned. 



TemtsDAT AftbbnoOs, 2 o'clock. 

AKBOR DAY IN THE SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN. 
F. A. HUTCHINS, Madison. 

Arbor Day was first observed on the treeless plains of Nebraska, 
This was in 1872. In 1892 it was observed in nearly every state and ter- 
ritory of the union, and, in thirty eight of them, under the sanction of 
state law. This is not the limit of its extension as it is now recognized 
in many countries of Europe and even in South Africa. Surely there 
must be something of iasplration in a thought that has so quickly trav- 
ersed the world—-" that has taken the wings of the m rning and flown to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. " 

Arbor Day has a practical aspect that appealed to t.he hard-headed 
business man and to the dullest farm-hand on the wind-swept Nebraska 
prairies, but there must have been more in it than the mere thought of 
shelter and timber growth to take captive the minds and hearts of boys, 
and girls in the pine forests of Northern Wiscoaain and of their mates 
in the orange groves of Florida. 

This is a practical world, we say, Yes, it is a practical world, but,. 
nevertheless it holds a warm place tor poetry, music and art, for the en- 
thusiasm and beauty of youth, for hope, courage, honor and truth, for 
the inspiration of kindly deeds and generous thoughts, for the love of 
nature andthe kindling vision which sees the beauties of forests, field 
and sky. 

In the wide range of oportunities which opens to those who would 
make life in the school and home richer and sweeter, Arbor Day is in-. 
eluded as a most effective means. 

Twenty years ago the sturdy pioneers of Nebraska gave the work of a 
springday to procure direct personal benefits. In a few years people 
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£Hthered at the schoolhouaes .to plant trees with a thoaght of beaefltirig 
future geDeratlotis. It was but a step to the thought of better school 
homes, ueat, attractive and beautiful school grouuds, and, later, to the 
bslief that boys aad girls trained to delight ia planting and caring 
for tree»«, shrubs and Sowers at school would gain knowledge ani^ in- 
splratioa to malie theii- homes more cheerful and would go out into the 
world freighted with higher ideals and aspirations. Teachers have 
learned, by watching the qniclfening interest of children in nature, the 
truth that Agassiz saw so clearly that her secrets can be read only in 
the book that lies outspread under the open sky. 

As Wisconsin, though slow in commencing to use the opportunities 
afforded by the new holiday, is now one of the leaders in its observance, 
and as much of the present activity is due to your society this is a fit- 
ting time and place to review the past and plan for the future. 

In 18S9, mainly at the solicitation of your secretary and associates 
from your ranks, the legislature of Wisconsin passed a law providing 
lor the aunoal observance of Arbor Day. Little was done in that year 
or the next. In 1891 your society and the state superintendent made' 
arrangements for oint effort to secure a general interest in the day. 
Governor Peck, with certain other friends of education, rendered effect- 
ive fud by offering tbe sum of %1.00J to be distributed as prizes to one 
school in each county which should make the most comparative im- 
provement in its grounds during the spring and summer. The depart- 
ment of education and your societv united in sending circulars of in- 
struction and encouragement to all of our schools. The response was 
prompt and gratifying. In Qfty-six of the sixty-eight counties prizes 
were fairly won and, iu most of them, after an active competition. The 
experience of 1891 proved that children i^re easily taught to love and to 
study plants and trees and to feel heir refining influences; to appre- 
ciate beautiful school grounds and to enjoy keeping them clean and 
tidy. The success of the season's work led the department of education 
and your officers to strike out confidently on somewhat new lines in 
preparing plans for 1892. 

Your president offered to give 6,000 strawberry plants to the children 
of district schools who should observe Arbor Day, organize district hor- 
ticultural societies, set out and care for the plants at their homes and 
make two reports concerning them to your society during the year. In 
response to this offer 243 district horticultural societies were organized 
with 1,443 members, ajid your president honored drafts for 8,568 plants. 
Six plants of the best varieties were sent to each member of these socie- 
ties with a circular of instruction in regard to planting and caring for 
them. Through the reports made by these widely scattered local socie- 
ties to the department of education and to your officers it has been 
shown that these gifts were most effective agencies in broadening your 
work and in planting the seeds from which are springing a stronger and 
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wider interest in horticulture. These < outbfol horticulturists h&ve 
carried ioto hubdrede of homes the first iatelligent interest ia the cul- 
tivation of gardens of small fruits, with their attendant mental, moral 
and material blessings. Your generous president now comes forward 
with an offe ' of 30.000 plants for a similar distribution in 1893, and the 
endisaotyet. When we consider the remarkable indiSeience of the 
great majority of farmers to the culture of small fruits, and their apathy 
under previous efforts to awaken their interests, and then consider the 
results so quickly secured by Mr. Thayer's gitta, we seem to have only 
learned by a new illnstration that we can reach the homes most surely 
by stirring the hearts and the imaginations of the children 

Thecircular which contained the detail-i of this plant distribution also 
gave a liat of trees, ehrube and vines recommended by your society for 
EOhool and home grounds. The whole circular was incorporated with a 
larger circular puliliahed by the department of public instruction. This 
laiger circular was really a pamphlet of considerable dimensions. It con- 
tained valuable articles by able specialists upon the preparation and care 
of la-vns and flower beda,OQ school grounds upon our commaa birds, their 
habits and usefulness up3n our spring flowers and the beet methods of 
studying them, upon the economic value and the refining influences of 
trees, with cereful instructions relating to their planting and nurture. It 
culled from song and story, from the writing' of famous scientists and 
esMiyiste, choice ptssazes to stir the mind^ and imiginations ot youag 
people; to incite them to study and enjoy llie great out-of-door world then 
budding into the beauty of spring time. It urged upon teachers that 
Arbor Day shiuld notbea spumodic efiFort to teach pupils to plant trees 
but, rather, the culmination of days and weeks of alert and sympathetic 
study of Nature. 

The enthusiasm aroused among the schooh was a gratifying surprisa 
even to the most sanguine friends of the movement Teactiera and par- 
ents warmly testified to the ardor and zeal of the children in the studies 
outlined and in the work of beautifying their school homes. Hundreds of 
district schools were made more attractive and became object l^sous for 
the passers by and for their neighbors. The official reports show that 
nearly every city and village school observed the day and that 2,408 dis- 
trict schools plant«d 18.34^ trees. 

The state department is now jreparlng a circular for the oominK 
Arbor Day which will present some features which ate new in this state . 
While it will retain, in a different form, those aspects of the work which 
enlisted the heartiest sympathy of teachers and pupils, it will endeavor 
to secure a special study of Wisconsin trees. In imitation of a plan 
that has been successfully tried in other states, it wiU ask the school 
children to choose a state tree. It is thought that the preliminary 
discussions and comparisons that wilt be caused by this selection will 
secure an unwonted scrutiny of our native trees. As an aid in this 
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study an article will be presented on the geographical distribution oC 
the most noteworthy trees that are found within our borders, and brief 
articles on the oak, white pine, elm, mapleaid basswood. There will be 
included a paper showing the eicteht of our Wisconsin industries which 
draw their materials from our forest and timber growth. 

Much careful preliminary work to secures heartier co-operation of 
county superintendents, teachers, pupils, school officers and citizens 
generally hasalready been done, and a wider and more intelligent interest 
in Aijsor Day has been awakened than a year aj(o. If the friends of the 
movement will stand side by side in an earnest, active and persistent 
canvass, during the next three months, they can win from our schools 
and people in general an enthusiastic observance of this beautiful and 
inspiring holiday. 

The schouU needed the influence ot the work which is associated with 
Arbor Day. In the old Scotch noiversities they laid much stress upon the 
teachiDg ot what they called "the humanitiea." those studies that refine 
aod ennoble human life and give broader and purer visws. In our schools 
we need more of the humanities— more that will make for strong char- 
acter, sweet lives, high and earnest purpose. Music and art, in their 
higher forma, are not available. Much of the dreary drudgery of the 
school room oiay, however, give place to two forms of inapirational siiudy 
that are pos>ibte — literature, as represented in excellent hooka for chil- 
dien. and the atudy of nature. How Che child's horizon expands, how his 
imagination springs into activity as he reads the deeds of heroes ai told in 
the limpid prose of Hawthorne, or feels the thrill and music of the simple 
ballads of the classic writers, But the great book of Nature is everywhere 
. before him. What marvelous tales she telU to the. poorest hoy who is 
touched with her migic influence and begins to read her etories. 3he 
lures him into the forest to read in an infiuite variety of forms the won- 
derful adaptation of life lo environment, the uoeriiag application ot law 
to ail the forms which the mysterious thing we call life chooses for its expan- 
sion and deve'opmeat. She teaches him that in all the changing seasons, 
in all these countless structures, there are always new beauties of form, 
new wonders of donstructton, new mysteries of eiiftence to be found and 
studied. That even in the dead rocks and soiU there is a history ot agee 
of ceaseless activity, since chaos firat felt the guiding hand of the Creator, 
'who has wrought from its simple elemeute a fit habitation for man. 

Many of the primary advantages of Arbor Bay, those which appealed 
to you 'aa horticulturists and arborlsts, in securing the recognition of 
this beautiful holiday in Wisconsin, I have not dwelt upon. The reck- 
less destruc Ion of our great forests by axe and Are and the evils that 
must follow unless this loss is partly made good, have not been presented ' 
more fully because they are more familiar. The advantages offered by 
Arbor Day include these as important factors and should be recognized 
in the Soal summary. 
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This day and the preparation for it otter aa opportunity to show the 
necessity of trees and forests to mitigate the rigora of oar climate, to 
shelter from fleroe winds, to hold the moisture of spriagand wet Reasons 
against months of beat and drouth, to make freshets lesa destructive, to 
purify the air by absorbing poisonous exhalations, to replenish the 
sources to meet our enormous demands for fuel and lumber, to protect 
the soil of the hillsides from washing into the valleys and seas, to train 
our youth not only as to the manner of planting trees but to enjoy 
planting and protecting them, to devote the barren hillsides, the high- 
ways and vacant places to these oonservators of national prosperity. 

Arbor Day gives the opportunity in the early spriat; to sbimulate the 
study and enjoyment of all forms of out-of-door lire, to lay the founda- 
tions of a deep and abiding enjoyment of the external world which will 
enrich thought and bein^, to study the great masters of expressioa 
whose writings are instinct with admiration of Nature and who hare 
divined her choicest secrets and clothed their disooveriea in daintiest 
phrase aud song. It gives the opportunity and the inspiration to con- 
vert barren school bouses into pleasant and cheery living rooms, to 
malce of the desolate yards neat and attractive grounds tfith trees, 
flowers, lawns, and the varied adornments that make our best homes so 
delightful. It quickens and expands the mind and heart and sends the 
boys and girls out into the world with better ideals of life and of 
homes, and when we have elevated the homes of America we have en- 
riched a'l .that makes for national and private honor, prosperity and 
peace. 



Daniel Huntley— I want to say just a word, I think we shall be made 
better for listening to such papers and I think the children will all be 
made better for following out the suggestions. Those people who said 
It would be of no use to put out flowers in school grounds have found 
out to the contrary, A laly came to me and said: "I will take those 
two climbing roses you nave; it will be of no use to set them oat in the 
■school yard; they will only be destroyed." 1 said: "No; a carpenter 
lias promised to make us some nice frames for these roses to climb on, 
and we are going to put them out and they wUt b? cared for." And 
they have been taken care of. One touch of nature makes us all akin. 
If you can teach human sympathy to the child in the shrubs and treea, 
it will make us all better all around. 
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ORNAMENTAL TREE PLANTING FOR WISCONSIN. 

W. D. BOTNTON, Shiocton. 

We are a practical peopl«, perhaps severely so, but (or all that there 
is a widespread love of the beautital, of the ornamental, in our natures. 
In no way is this love of the beautiful and the omameutal so nicely, so 
appropriately expressed as in the efforts of our people to aid nature in 
making beautiful the rough unsightly places. It tastefully expresses 
the natural aud cultivated reSoemeut of our people. While it is per- 
haps a material developmeut, it ia of that character which seems to re- 
-deem us from the severely practical materialism of the times. 

The splr t or taste for oruameutatiou that fiuds its expresssion in this 
line of work is certainly of a much higher order than that which leads 
people to the adornment of the person; for the lowest, vainest savage 
leads iu this desire, while the highest development of a people is marked 
by the beautiful surroaudings which their intelUf^nt efforts in harmo- 
nious action with nature have developed. The beautiful parks and 
grounds that are found in those communities of highest intelligence and 
refinement make good this assertion. The two conditions seem insepa- 
rable. We intuitively judge people by their surroundings. 

I am proud to say that judged from this standpoint the people of Wis- 
consin raak high. We have rea<ion to be proud of our beautiful state 
and to be proud of our people, who are showing so much taste, enter- 
prise and refluemsnt iu bsautifying their surrouudings. Nature has 
done much for ua: In the noble lakes that border us about, and ttiat 
nestle inland among amoug our beautiful hills; in our undulating plains 
intersperse with pleasant woodlands; in the numberless springs, brooks 
and rivulets, which with the larger streams they unite to create, form 
a. most magni&ceut water system not surpassed by that of any other 
state in the union. She has given us the noble forests which have made 
the name of Wisconsin famous. I repeat that nature has been generous 
in her gifts to us. She has indeed been lavish to this, the "New Eng- 
land of the Northwest." 

Now comes the question which we, the recipients and guardians of 
these good things, must ask ourselves: Are we doing our share toward 
■carrying out to completion the beautiful scheme of nature? in answer 
we may point with pride to our tastefully laid out cities and villages; to 
■our -beautifully arranged public aud private grounds; to our numerous 
pleasant summer resorts that attract to them people from almost all 
■corners of the earth. We iodeed have much reason to be proud of our 
accomplishments in this line. ^ 
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But there is a great deal that we have not done. The bleak and tree- 
less burial place on msiir a lonely hillside, attests mutely and reproach- 
Tully to this fact; the bare and suubumt school ground rises accasingly 
before us on every baud, reminding us of dutle i left uuf ulAlled Long 
stretches oC roadway, unprotected and unadorned, lead from farm house 
to farm house, alas, mauy of which are as bleak, bare, and unprotected 
as the long dusty highway. We have done much, but there is still much 
to be done. 

There is probably no one work that so adds to the beauty of our sur- 
roundings, as the judicious planting of ornamental trees. We have 
noted some of the many places that need this work; now comes the 
practical question of how to meet this want; how best to go about this 

Fir.st, let us consider what we abiAl plant. The list that we may plant 
isquitean exten^ireoae; but the list that we have practically fonnd it 
advisable to plant, is not a loo? one. The following will cover the needs 
and most of the capacity of our latitude. Deciduous trees: Am white 
elm, sugar maple, silver or soft maple, norway maple, ash-leavad- maple, 
or box tilder, liaden, white birch, C. L. weeping birch, mouatain ash, and 
horse chestnut. Evergreen trees: Scotch pine, Austrian pine, white 
piae, Norway spruce, blue spruce, arbor vitae, white cedar, red cedar, and 
balsam flr. 

For street planting, we mast, in the main, confi:i9 ourselves to the 
deciduous trees. It will be noticed that I placed the elm at the head of 
this list. I think that it properly belongs there. It is the tree of Amer- 
ica. It lives in our histories, in our arts, and in the lines and verses of 
onrhon'^red writers and poets, many of whomnow sleep the last loag sleep 
tinder the arms of the tree they loved and praised. What can be 
grander than an avenue lined with noble elm trees? They are indeed 
admirably adapted to street planting. On strong deep soils they are 
very rank growers. In such locatioos they should be planted with due 
regard to the ultimate spread of top. 45 feet apart is none to3 far un- 
der such conditions, I have seen a 60 foot street completely covered 
with the interlacing boughs of the el ns growing on either side. When 
planted along a narrow street like this, a system of top shortening 
should be established early in the life of the tree, to insure a compact 
bead proportionate to the space at hand. Ordinarily I like to see the 
elm take its own free course in growing, but for obvious reasons it will 
not be advisable to completely shade a street as above described. Along 
a wide avenue, or in other roomy locati n, let it have its own generous, 
glorious growth. It will never be of an unsightly form or appearance. 
It is hard to find one that presents anything but a graoaf ill, natural style 
of beauty. We do not expect regularity in form and lop iu the elm, as 
we do in the maple family for instance. We often see an elm with its 
top nearly all on one side, and still it is graceful and pleasing to the eye 
This can hardly be said of any other tree. , - t 
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Of the maple family the bard OF sugar maple undoubted ly takes the 
lead. It is indeed a fi^e tree. It is Iodr lived and eadurinK, but of 
somewtiat slow growth. The Norway maple, of comparatively recent 
introduction in this country, is ooming into favor as a street and lawn 
tree. It is also of slow growth, but takes on a fine, compact form. The 
80ft maple is of rapid growth but requires much trimming and atten- 
tion to make it take on anything like a close, compact form, 't is also 
easily split down and damaged by winds and other violent causes. In 
sheltered locations such as will geuer^ y be found in our towns and 
villages, this latter point will not generally have to be considered. It is 
being planted to quite an extent. 

The ash-leaved maple, or box elder is a tough, scrubby little tree 
whoS' chief merit lies in these very qualities. It will thrive under the 
most un'avorable conditions, and while there is nothing stately or beau- 
tiful about it, makes a very fair street tree. The linden or basswood is 
coming into favor as an ornamental tree. Its broad leaves and pulpy 
appearance, give it something of the air of a tropical tree. It is hardy 
and of rapid growth. 

Trees that are to be planted along the street should have apretty long 
bole or stem free from branches, that the view of the street may not be 
obstructed. We sbould plan for at least a ten foot stem. Do not make 
the mistake of planting < oo thickly. This is too often done. It is much 
better to have two or three well developed trees in front of a residence 
lot, than to have half a dozen crowded in 12 or 15 feet apart, as we fre- 
quently see them. If trees of over th' ee inches in diameter at coUar are 
to be pi nted, they should be ptnat«d in winter when they may be moved 
with a frozen ball of earth, which will generally insure success. 

For lawn and park planting I would allow trees to take as natural 
a form in growing a^ is possible, or compatable with neatness and order. 
All the trees named, both deciduous and evergreen are available here. 
The birches and particularly the cut-leaved, weeping birch, are' line for 
lawn planting. The mountain ash, and the horse chestnut are also 
excellent. Amomg the Evergreens, the balsam flr and the spruces 
make fine single specimens, while the different varieties of pines, arbor- 
vitaes and cedars, are just the thing for grouping. ■ I think that the 
finest effect is had from evergreens 1 y thus grouping them for back- 
grounds. It is not a difficult matter to secure beautiful groups, while it 
is a difficult matterto secure fine single specimens, and keep them so. * 

Along country roadwayp, we may use nearly all trees named, both 
deciduoils and evergreen, and we might as well add to them many 
varieties of 'ruit and nut trees, which would combine usefulness with 
ornament. It seems to me the general planting of these fruit and nut 
trees along roadways is most com'mendable as praticed in many of the 
European countries. It betokens a spontaneous generosity and good 
will towai'da all the public that is delightfully refreshing in this day and 
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a,%e. Why should not the waste space aloDg our thousaad of miles of 
highways be made beautiful and useful at the same time f 



Almost everf township owns its little cemetery site. Some of these 
are well-ordered and nicely kept, but so far as my observation goes, the 
great majority are much in need of attention. If any place should be 
made beautiful, it would seem that it should be this place where we lay 
ojr loved ones away to their list long rest. If the faithful love and 
remembrance of a people is to be gauged by the appearance and condi- 
tion of these burial places, some of our country communities mast be 
sadly lacking in this respect. Would it not be an excellent plan tor oor 
lo al horticaltund societies to take bold of tbi» matter and endeavor to 
arouse at their public meetings and elsewhere, a better sentiment is 
their respective communities, and also to take practical steps toward 
the beautifying and putting in order of these grounds ? 

The following is an excellent list of treet for cemetery planting: Cat- 
leaved weeping birch, cMjmmon white birch, purple leaved beech, 
camperdown weeping elm, kilmamock weeping willow, here and there 
an American white elm, where there is plenty of room, and nearly all 
the evergreen varieties aamed in this paper. The evergreens of coarser 
growth must be kept closely trimmed and to soue extent dwarfed for 
this purpose, with hero and there a group growing naturally. The Nor 
way spruce is least desirable for this purpose, on account of its usnaUy 
taking on a ragged and coarse appearance in advanced life. 

PLAKTtNO OF SCBOOL GROUNDS. 

Here again we find the country districts, where there are all the 
means at hand for the lavish planting of trees, deplorably negligent ia 
this work. Very few of our country school giounds are well laid out 
and planted with trees. There has lately been a commendable move 
made by our state department of public instruction toward the more 
general effective observance of Arbor Day in our pnblio schools. Con- 
sider ble enthusiasm has been aroused and we may confidently expect 
to see much better work done in the future than has been done in the 
past. The greatest drawback in the practical prosecution of this work 
is the great lack of skill and knowledge requisite for successful results. 
Our faithful school maams and their enthusiastic little helpers go at 
the work with the very best intentions, but with very weak and inex- 
perienced hands, and with but little judgment as to the varieties 
to plant, specimens to select and general method of handling. At least 
one experienced man in each school district should take hold and help 
the good work along by his practical knowledge and more sturdy hands. 

Hereagain we may use nearly all the deciduous trees listed la this 
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paper and some of tbe evei^reena. These latter may be used to ad- 
Taatage for tall soreens and i^oups arouod and about the out -buildings. 
It will be fouad very difficult, if not impracticable, to ^row fine single 
specimens of evergreens in school grounds, owing to tbe rough usage 
they will meet with. 

ADORNMENT OF RAILWAY GR0DND8. 

And last of all I want to ask the people of thi? state if it is not about 
time that we urged upon the railroad people the desirability of doing 
something toward tbe ornamentatioD of their o,wn grounds to soxewhat 
offset the havoc they have made with the grounds of others. They have 
certainly done, not wantonly or unnecessarily to be sure, much to mar 
the beauty of our state, as well as to cut up some of our finest grounds 
in country, city and village. It seems to me that the least they can do 
to offset this is to systematically set about beautifying their own 
grounds wherever practicable by the judicious planting of ornamental 
trees, shrubs and flowers. This is being done by some of the large eastern 
roads with excellent effect, more particularly through the states of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and New York, and 1 see no reason why our western roads 
may not be prevailed upon to take hold of tbe work. It is to be hoped 
that the influence of this society will be faithfully and continuously ex- 
erted to bring about this agreeable innovation in our state of Wisconsin. 



J. S. Harris— Can the out leaf birch be propagated from seed? 

W. D. Boynton— I see no rea.son why it cannot be. I am going to 
try it. 

J, t, Fisk— Cut leaf birch has never been grown from the seed ex- 
cept in France. 

Daniel Huntley— I suggest that there be one more quall&cation in the 
«xaminations of our teachers; there is all the difference in the world 
between a teacher that is educated and one that is ignorant. 

A. L. Hatch—There is one practical question I want to talk about- 
It has been stated that it would not do to trim the limbs from the forest 
trees when transplanting them. Ian fully .satisfied that it is a better 
way to remove the limbs; they will form a more symmetrical top than 
if the lirnW were left on. There is also a limit to which trees from the 
forest shonld be removed. When trees are two or two and one half 
inches through it is not safe to transplant them. What is the best way 
Mr. Tuttle, to take all tbe limbs off from trees that we wish to set in the 
park or wayside or leave part of them? 

A. G. Tuttle— I should take them most all off. 
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W. D. Boyuton— I think there are two points that should be taken, 
ioto consideration in transplanting trees: Take up in the winter, and 
have a good sized ball of earth on the roots. I noticed a large ebn tree 
in Chicago that was removed last winter that was in full leaf. If your 
tree ia taken from a half open space where they have a chance to get a 
better top, you will not have to mutilate the tree so much.' 

J. S. Harris — It will do to cut an elm off so as to leave amere Btump 
and it will go on and form a nice top. In my experience in planting 
trees, and I have had some, I would prefer a top that was in proportion 
to the roots. • 

A. G, Tuttle— The railroads cannot do much in the way of planting 
and ornamenting their grounds. They are doing a great deal to damage 
the timber in the state. Young timber is being set on fire by the rail- 
roads and they burn the whole thing over; they are doing more to 
destroy the timber of Wisconsin than all the catting that is done. Men 
that owned marshes along the line of the railway had to stay during the 
dry season and watch their marshes. My son had a cranberry mareh 
that was all burned out by them. 

A. L. Hatch— Perhap.5 those who have never been in the pine region 
have little idea of the devastation caused by these lires. The fertility 
of [>00 years was destroyed in a day. Men tell me they cannot raise a 
crop the first year on that land after it has tieen burned over. A man 
told me he planted fifteen bushels of potatoes and never got a potato; 
he planted com and did not get his seed back. 

A. O. Tattle— It is undoubtedly the fires that prevent the growth of 
young trees. 



Keport of committee on Ornamental Trees and Shrubs presented and 
adopted. 



NOMKNCLiTURE AND CATALOGUE. 

J. S. Habrie, La Crescent, Minnesota. 

Mr. President and members of Wisconsin State Horticultural society: 
We have on former occasions spolien of the importance of having a cor- 
rect Domenclatnre for our fruit and it seems to us to be an essential 
part of the work of thissociety to establish correct names forthe many 
varieties of fruit which come before us for discussion, examination and 
adoption. Without correct nomenclature we cannot possibly guwd our 
planters from being continually imposed upon and misled. The reput- 
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atioD of fine varietiea is liable to be seriously d&maged, their suceesaful 
introduction and culture retarded, and the business of the planter and 
grower attended with confusion and loss. 

So tittle knovledKO have a large per cent, of our farmers of the merits 
of fruits by their names that the sharp agent has them at an advantage; 
they would purchase a wealthy under the name of Ben. Davis, as qnink 
as any other, if he told them that wis the name of the sample. 

We have known the most insigniBcant crabs sold and planted for 
Tetofsk'i because the agent called hia specimen fruit of that varietr,Rus- 
siau crab. 

We have found, through our attendance at fmit exhibitions and by 
Tlsits among fruit growers, that a greit confusion exists with regard to 
the names of varieties even among those '^ho ought to be reasonably 
well informed about them, and with the new Russian varieties it ia 
almost chaotic. The evil is with us; it is too late to prevent it, but we 
should endeavor as fast as possible to correct it or disasters will con- 
tinue to follow. 

In no place is this condition of things more annojing thnn in compet- 
itive exhibits, where, to save money and encourage honest competition, 
every variety for" which prizes are offered should be correctly named 
and so carefully described that awarding commit ces may be able to 
mike just awards. At some of the county fairs scaicely one-half of the 
varieties are correctly named, and the result is the educational influ- 
ence of the exhibit is lost. At one fair last fall we saw the Wealthy 
entered as "Duchess" and "Unknown;" the Utter as "Walbridge" and 
"Plumb's Cider;*' the Plumb's Cider as "Walbridge'' and "Ben Davis;" 
Tollman Sweet as "Golden Russet," and several others after the same 
style. In some instances the growers were very greatly disappuiuted 
because they might have drawu prizes if they had entered their apples 
true to name. Doubtless there was no intention on their part of wrong, 
but it would astonish you to see how some of the exhibitors will insist 
that the name is correct, providing it is found in the premium list and 
no other person has entered for it. 

It frequently occurs that the farmer is confused in names by the 
traveling tree peddler who discovers an opportunity to duplicate his 
favorites with some worthless trash he ia selling. 

Many people, who are not familiar with the varieties of fruit, take 
advantage of the opportunity afforded them at the fairs to make out 
lists of varieties they wish to plant, hence it is doubly important that 
all good varieties be true to name, for the reason that nurseryman of 
whom they order trees will usually send what the order calls for and 
then disappointments are sure to follow. In view of these things we 
urge that, in the future, every variety, which comes before this society 
to be recommended for cultivation or trial in any section of the state, 
shall be catalogued and plainly described; also that all other varieties 
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being grown in the state, iacludiog aev Rnssiaas and all new seedliiifts 
of promise, as fast as the true muue can be aacett&ined, be catalogued 
and described, givmg the uze, form, color, season and comparative hard- 
iness of the tree, taking the Oldeaburg as a standard; also tbeir value 
for dessert, cooking and market, using numbers from one to ten aa tar 
as practical, ten to denote perfection. We recommend that this be done 
as a means for educating . nd protecting the planter. 

Observations of the past season have led us to form the opinion that 
there are a'number of varieties of the new Russians destined to play a 
conspicuous part in our pomology aad a persistent effort should bo 
made to sift oat the most valuable sorts and learn their correct names. 

If there has not been a ha t dozen varieties made out of the Oldenburg, 
there is certainly that number under different names that are so nearly 
alike that no planter would wfuit mon than one or two of them, We 
would suggest keeping the best two varieties of these apples that differ 
moat, and discard the remainder of put them into one batch and propa- 
gate them as Oldenburg. The man who wants only six varieties will 
then be protected from planting thirty of the same kind under different 
names. The same is tme of some other varieties. The Hibernal, Lleby, 
Beciimbent, and Ostrekoff's Glass are so nearly identidal that but one 
ought to be retaiued. 

A mistake was made in the form of a scale presented in our last re- 
port for determing the size of apples by nnmbers, the square numbered 
being OUB' fourth inch too large. No. 1 should be exactly two inches 
square, and each additional number one-fourth of an inch larger. This 
scale is being roceived with favor, and we reoommend that it appear in 
the forthcoming transactions. We also submit for approval a form of 
catalogae. 

The following abbreviations are used in the description of apples. 



Form, 
r. roundish. 
r. c. louudish conical, 
r. ov. ro'nd ovate. 
t. c. flatish conical, 
f. r. or r. oh. round oborate i 
flatish round. 



Color. 

yellow. 

r. yellow and red. 

y. greenish yellow. 
. 8. red striped. 
r. russet. 



In this form for determining the size of apples, No. 1, must be exactly 
two inches square and each additional number one fourth of an inch 
larger, so that the outside line of No 10 wil< form an exact square of 
four inches and one-eighth. 
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AND Catalogue, 




The (Bper, catalojrue and scale for determing size of applee w re 
accepted aad a vote of thanks given Mr. Harris for presenting them 
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Thossday Evening. 

Assembly Chamber. 

WHAT IS FORESTRY? 

A paper read before the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society In 
Madison, Feb. 8, 1893. 

By B. S. HosiB. 

The earliest settlements in this country were made in the woods and 
the most important thing to do was to cut down the forests and bum 
up the wood, as the first requisite to prepare the ground for a crop. 

And indeed within the memory and on the home farm of some in this 
presence "loggiDR bees" were scenes of no unusual oecurance 'Boys 
we must clear the farm." The heavy timber country and the slow in- 
crease of our population made this mode of procedure iu the early days 
the only method to subdue the earth. Except for the wants of settlers 
is limited areas, there was no market for timber or lumber of any kind. 
But in later years with the rapid increase of our population the settle- 
ments pushed on west until the treeless plains were encountered in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, and to some the question occurred, will there ever 
be a dearth of timber? ^ Lumbering forty and fifty years ago began to be 
au important industry iu Eastern and New England states. Maine, 
New Hampshire and Pennsylvania were then the scenes of the greatest 
activity. But westward ho! and Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
with their vast forests of pine began to yield up the wealth ot two hun 
dred years of accumulated growth of timt)er. The older states by this 
time, had ceased to yield a profitable supply to large working compan- 
ies. The rapid increase of our population andmainly iu portions of our 
country, remote from the supply of building material, has made of late 
years the lumber interest one of our most important industries, unijl 
now it is estimated that the annual product ot wood material of all sorts 
consumed in the United States may by valued in round numbers at $1,- 
000,000,000, representing about 25,00?, 01 0,000 cubic feet of wood, or the 
annual increase of the wood growth ot 500,000,000 acres of torest in twr 
condition of growth. We speak of the products of ourmines; the value 
of our wheat and other crops, but they are of minor import compared 
to the value ot our annual crop of timber products. 

This value exceeds ten times tbat of all oar silvei aud gold output, throe 
times that of our mineral and coal mines put together, and three times 
that of our vast wheat crop with alt the cost ot its production added. 
Now, I am no alarmist, though I have the statistics at hand to verify oil 
the facts hinted at by way of introduction to my subject ot Foi-estri/. 
The love ot trees is an inherent principal of my nature— the/ seem to me 
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aomacb like haman beings, aad what can addmoretoour happiness and 
life enjoyment than the produots of the garden and forest. 

There are some wh<i seem to think that in oar country, at least, there 
is, nor never will be, a lack for wood or timber for our, or future genera- 
tioDS, and by way of argument cite the rapid growth of young timber on 
their own farms. If I had the time I would show, by carefully oolleoted 
facts from the areas of limber supplies, that this supply is rapidly and 
constantly decreasing. 

THE AHEBICAN FOBEETBY CONGBESS. 

What is it, and what are its objects? Many hare a misconception of 
its work and aims. Let me say then that this association or congress 
was organized in Cincinnatti, Ohio, ten years ago last April. Its aim 
is to promote a more rational and conservative treatment of the 
forest resources of this continent and the extension of forest growth 
wherever for climatic or other reasons such seema desirable. It. there- 
fore, invites owners of timber and wood lands especially, to join its 
ranks fur their own benefit. 

The association has no desire to prevent the legitimate use of forest 
:growth, but desires that it l>e judiciously managed so as to improve and 
increase its value. 

It was the wanton destruction of wood growth and forest material 
which caUed this society into existence. It considered that a sufficient 
supply of home grown wood material was desirable in the household of 
a nation; that the forest cover on hillsides and mountain slopes has 
an important relation to even water flow and favorable soil conditions. 
It recognized the fact tiiat climatic conditions were ameliorated by tim- 
ber t>elt3. From data and accumulated facts from private sources and 
^vernment reports of France, Austria and Germany it was shown that 
none agricultural lands could be made sources of great income to the 
state under forest culture. 

About 8*0,000,000 is paid every year in Germany for the creation and 
preservation of forests; 2O0,COO families are supported ti'om them, wliile 
something like 3,000,000 find employment in the various wood Industries 
of the empire. The total revenue from the forests amounts to 814,900,- 
4)30 and the current expenses are |S,5t)0,000. 

The l>est argument to arrest public thought, or awaken interest in any 
enterprise in our country at least, is the argument which appeals to the 
pocket. If it can be made to appear that we are to be benefitted floan- 
■dally by a certain course of action, we will then the more readily take 
Up the line of work pointed out by our friend.or gdvisor. Then if in- 
dividual owners of land, or our national government can see that there 
is a necessity for tree planting or forest protection, be the same in priv- 
et e or on our public domain, it will be done. 

I have mentioned the American Foiestry Congress bnt besides this • 
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Peonsylvaiiia, Ohio, Michigan and Minnesota have each Foreatry Asso- 
ciations, while a number of other states have lately passed laws having 
for their object the preservation of the timberotthe public domain, 
and also invite private owners of timber lands, to coopeiate with and 
act in harmony with this legislation in reforesting waste and onproduct- 
ive lands. Some of the owners of the largest tracts of timber lands in 
the state of Maine several years ago saw the necesuty of preserving the 
forest growth. Stringent laws were passed by the legislature regarding 
fires and the lumbermen and laud owners were ioterested in the en- 
forcement of these taws. These lands void of the timber were in most' 
cases worthless for agricultural purposes so the only resource was to let 
nature do the reforesting only give it a fair chance Some of these 
lands thas protected for twenty years or more are now yielding fair ro- 
tnrns to the lumbermen. This is not, however, like the original growttk 
of white pine which took two hundred years to produce, for in many 
instances a hardwood growth has taken the place of the pine of the- 
primeval forest. There are, however, thousands of acres of second 
growth pine which is producing timtter of good fair quality for pack- 
ing oases, and their roanofacture is now quite an important Industry in 
that state. Perhaps one of the most noted instances of tree planting on. 
barren and otherwise worthless land is on Long Island Sound where 
various tracts from four to seven hundred acres, comprising in all over 
three thousand acres have been planted to coniferous trees This land 
twenty five years ago, was mainly a sand barren, with here and there 
some scrub oaks, but now dense forests of trees fifty or sixty feet tall, 
and much of it already fit to use for building material. 

Trees planted in Nebraska, Kansas and in Southern Dakota ten and 
fifteen years ago, even in small farm plantations, are now yielding wood 
tuid timber sufficient for all domestic purposes, besides the other quite 
important consideration of wind breaks I could enumerate personal 
cases giving all the facts in detail were it necessary to the objects of 
this paper. 

It had been asserted, and facts seem to warrant the conclusion, that 
denuding a county of its timber has a tendency to dry up its springs- 
and rivers, and thus make a barren waste where once were fertile fields. 
The land of Palestine was once, certainly a fertile country, but for cen- 
turies has been barren and unfruitful. 

It is certain that taking the timber from hillsides and mountains 
causes washouts and gullies, carrying away the soil accumulation of 
ages and causing torrents and floods, which to a great extent could be 
held back by the forest floor of roots and underbrush. It has been also 
asserted that the terrible floods of the Ohio in late years are the result 
of this unwise deforesting of the timber lands. In Friince now the gov- 
ernment is replanting at great expense mountains and hillsides which 
years ago were denuded of timber. In many instances this land, iS' 
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either confiscated or paid for and thuB brought under governmeDt con- 
trol. Men skilled in forestry are appointed to do this work, and forest- 
ers are also appointed to take charge of all forest or wooded lands, and 
treesand timber are out and disposed of nnder restrictions which paya- 
revenue to the g'>vernment. France, Oermany and Austria have 
schools of forestry where men are taght in all branches pertaining to' 
arbor culture and foreittry. 

In our own country it is not yet necessary to plant, perhaps, but it i» 
necessary to preserve and give nature a chance to do her own planting. 
And yet it is possible that we have millions on millions of acres of 
worthless barren land which might be planted to coniferous trees. Thi» 
might be done to some extent by private individuals, as I have mrn- 
tioned in the plantation on Long Island, and for tbis purpose the laud 
should be given outright without fee or limitation, except that of plant ■ 
ing trees. We have many thousand acres in our own state of sandy, 
barren land only fit to plant this variety of trees on. 

It may be a question which needs greater confirmation whether large 
forests increase rainfall, but it is certain that they con serve it and 
arrest the rapid evaporation and hold as a reservoir the rain and melting 
snows which supply the sources of our rivers. 

The irrigating system now so highly prized in Idaho, Wyoming and 
Colorado depend for the water supply from rivers having their source 
in the mountains covered with timber, and it is none too early for our 
national government to adopt measures to preserve this from destruc- 
tion. Perhaps the most immediate destruction at the present time is 
caused by forest fires which in many cases could be prevented by more 
strict legislation and sure punishment to the parties setting fires. 
Thousands of acres are burned over every year in the Rocky Mountain 
regions destroying every vestage of tree or plant life. Tbo Indians are 
not the only, ones who set these fires, but white men and hunting par- 
ties are guilty of tbis wanton destruction of our nation's wealth. 



One other thing as relating to my subject is that of state and national 
parks. By an act oC congress, approved March 3d, 1891, the president 
has created, by proclamation, six reserves for public parks or forests 
making in area 3,252,267 acres. The public parks of the United States 
now under control of the interior department are tlie Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, the Yosemite National Park, the Sequotd National Park, 
U. S. Grant National Park and the Hot Springs Reservation in Arkan- 
sas. These parks, except the one in Arkansas, are under guard of sol- 
diers detailed from the army and are well protected from despoilation 
and are increasing in beauty and attractiveness every year as pleasure 
resorts, except, perhaps, the Yosemite Valley. This is controlled by 
California and has been leased to a company for a term of years ^hj 
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like the owners of the great Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, want to make 
the most money out of it tor the least expenditure and to visit it one is 
hedged about with such restrictions that one-half the enjoyment must 
be lost. The Sequoid and General Grant National Parks have been used 
heretofore by ranch men and cattle hearders who cared not for any 
beauty of the natural scenery and osed to destruction anything to serve 
their purpose. 

This of course will now be stopped under the legal protection. 

Last June Mr. Paddock in the senate of the United States introduced 
a bill with this sigiiifflcant litl", ''A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment, protection and administration of public foreuts reservations and 
other purposes." This bill was referred to the committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and reported wilh amendments July Ist, 1S92. 

I will just quote some of the objects of this bill not touching its pro- 
TisioDB in detaU. 

The first is, that the president of the United States, as soon as practi- 
cable after the passage of the act, shall cause an examination to be made 
by districts, of all public lands bearing forests, and all lands wholly or 
in part covered with timber or undergrowth whether of commercial 
value or not, in all the states and territories, and required to be filed 
complete lists of such lands in the general land office. When such 
examination and lists are completed the president shall, by public proo- 
lamation withdraw and set apart all of said lands— except such as may 
be considered more valuable for agricultural purposes - for forest reser- 
vations and declare the establishment oi such reservations and their 
limits. 

Section ^ of the act reads, That the object of the forest reservations 
shall be to protect and improve the forest cover within the reserva- 
tions for the purpose of securing favorable conditions of waterfiow, and 
eontinuout supplies of timber to the people of the districts within which 
the reservat ons are situated. 

Besides these national parks some of the states have reservations of 
the public domain which in most cases need more careful watching 
under the charge of competent men outside of political favor. 

The famrus Adriondao forest in the state of New York on the head 
waters of the Hudson, has for years been the summer resort of tourists 
and pleasure seekers. 

This tract of land could have been purchased by the state three years 
ago from the heirs of the original owners for comparatively a nominal 
sum. It is now, however, too late, as a syndicate of capitalists have 
bought it for private specula ion. Much of this tract has been de- 
spoiled of its original beauty and a lease which has fifteen years' yet to 
run, given before the present owners OBme into possession, gives the 
contractors the right to cut and take away all of certain kinds of timber 
of a specified size. This in a very large degree p.'events the owimsr 
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from making improvements wliich they otherwise would in order to re- 
store it to primeval beauty in parts unfit for amble purposes. I wish 
here to give a quotation from an editorial in Garden and Foreit by Prof. 
C. 8. Sargent, and what he says of this forest will apply with equal farc« 
to other timber sheds in other localitie : "The destruction of the 
North woods will produce a change in the flow of the principal rivers of 
the state and in the water supply of the Erie Canal, which will cause 
wide-spread disaster to the interests of the people. There will be un- 
controllable freshets at thetimesof heaviest rainfall and when the snow 
melts in the spring; the channels of the rivers will be choked by debris 
brought down from the hills; and in the itiimmerwhon a full volume of 
water is most needed the flow will be insigui -cant. If this ruin is con- 
summated it will be a most serious blow to the prosperity of the state 
and of all classes of its people. No leas important is the value of the 
region in its relation to the health and life of the people of the country 
as a place of resort for the inhabitants of the towns and for all who 
need the restorative and vitalizing atmosphere and influences of a re- 
gion of sylvan beauty and peace, .'^s our population becomes more 
dense, the need and value of wild, rough tracts incapable of cultivation 
will be greatly increased. 

"If the forests are destroyed the entire charm and attractiveness of 
the region will be eliminated, and a scene of hideous desolation will be 
substituted which no one will ever wish to look upon." 

Our own state set apart a few years ago several townships of land in 
what was then Lincoln county, now Oneida, for the purpose of a state 
park, which was forever to be used for that purpose. 

The act setting apart lands in our own state for a public park is as 

Chapter 324, Laws of 1878. 

An act to provide for a state park in the State of Wisconsin. 

The people of the State of Witcoiisin, represented in senate and assembly, 
(fo enact as follows: 

Sec. 1. All lands belonging to the State of Wisconsin, lying in town- 
ship 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, north of range 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, east of the principle 
meridian in the State of Wisconsin, is hereby dedicated and set apart 
for a state park, and no such lands not now sold or contracted to be sold, 
shall hereafter be sold, nor shall any privaleges, license or authority be 
given to any person or persons whomsoever, to cut down or destroy any 
timber growing on such lands. 

This act shall take effect from and after its passage. 

Approved, March 20, 1878, 
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This trust should be kept iu violate by the state. I am told that this 
tract presents bold and T\igg6d scenery, dotted with small lakes and 
treat streams and altogether an inviting place for the summer pleasure 
parties, who wish to enjoy an outing without being trespassers on pri- 
vate property, ' 

We do not see the value of these wild spots of nature as our posterity 
will fifty years from now when they will bealmost ready to curee the im- 
provident prodigality of the fathers, who for a small pittance in money 
destroyed God's everlostiog heritage of beauty and denied it to their 
children. 

The large increase of the consumption of timber is out of proportion 
to the increase of its growth, but this need not be if proper laws were' 
enacted and enforced with regard to its conservation; except perhaps in. 
certain kindfi of wood. 

Indiana, once almost entirely and heavily wooded, is now like Ohio 
largely denuded. It has taken less than fifty years to reduce the wood- 
land area below twenty per cent. 

The valuable bard woods of Indiana, especially its oaks, hickories and 
walnuts, were unequaled in quantity and size and have given rise to 
wood working industries in the state, which in 1886 produced more than 
$30,000,00} worth of manufactures. 

At present walnut and popular are practically gone; white oak is rap- 
idly diminishing and growing poorer iu quality and the virgin growth 
is everywhere culled of its best timber. Over a half million acres of 
this are wasted lands only fit to grow timber. 

It is a well-known fact that timber trees of the common white pine, 
which are at their best in onr state, are from 150 to 200 years old, and 
this quality of timber is fast recedtUR l>efore the woodman's ax and 
the lumberman's saw. 

1 he three great lumber states are now eating np their forests at a 
rate which will soon kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. The value 
of their lumber products last year was 9167,237,816, and at the present 
rate of consumption their forests will last about five years longer. 
When the lumbering industry has eaten up the forests of the South iu 
the same way the country will either have to wait for new trees to grow 
or find a substitute for lumber. 

Black walnut so common twenty years ago became so scarce that the 
nseof it had to be discarded almost entirely for commercial purposes- 
The poplar or white wood is going the same w y, and this, too, in a few 
years will become extinct as it is found only in small areas of our 
country. 

It was only a few years ago when the lumbering interests of our state 
drew its supply from the vicinity of Green Bay and the middle portion 
of our state, but it is now mainly cut in the northern counties at much 
greater expense than formerly, and I have sometimes thought it would 
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be a flue thing for as to admit lumber and timber duty free and let our 
Cauadiau brethren sell to us while ours could be left to grow. But as X 
have intimated there is too much money in timber at the present time 
and I ma; as well add for all time to let commercial forests remain. 

The cutting down of the forests is not the worst feature In the way of 
future supply of our timber, it is the utter neglect to preserve the forest 
floor BO that other growths may take its place and for more stringent 
laws in relation to forest flres which every year in our state as well as in 
others destroy the young growth and bum up the forest floor — the ao- 
cumulation of ages — la many instances down to the sand or gravel bed 
making it bald and sterile for ages more before vegetation of any kind . 
can exist. 

No one who is all posted, or who has esamined the statistics relating 
to the timber area of our country, its supply of the various kinds used, 
and the enormous yearly consumption, will deny the fact of the rapid 
decrease for commercial purposes. Our own state is ijomparatively new 
and considerable of its forest area is io its primitive condition and it is 
not too early to arrest public thought on this question. This then is 
my only excuse for introducing this subject at our convention. 

And I hope at this present time, or at an early day, those interested 
will form an association, not to prevent the legitimate use of the forest 
growth, but to preserve it and recognize the fact that it is a crop to be 
utilized and judiciously managed. Liet this association collect and dis- 
seminate information relative to tree planting and forest conservation 
within the boundaries of our own commonwealth. 



THE FORESTS OP WISCONSIN. 
Hon. Bt H. C. Putnam, of Eau Claire, Wis. 

Covering originally over one-half of its area of 35,000,000 acres, should 
be a familiar subject to most of its citizens. To the general knowledge 
I do not expect to add much at this meeting. I did not expect to pre- 
pare a paper. When your secretary, Hoxie. asked me to do so, I said: 
"If able to be present will give your society a |^alk and show a map.'' I 
espected simply to meet you in your horticultural rooms and not in this 
assembly hall of our legislature. However, if our law makers recognize 
the aroma of the forest and the gardens it will not be unfamiliar. 

Having spent some time in 1880-81 on a report to the govemment,and 
having made up this report from an intimate acquaintance of said for- 
. ests as surveyor, civil engineer, etc., in its midst from 1855 to that time, I 
shall quote from that report, as the figures were pretty carefully mads 
at the time (you will find the same substantially in the census of 1880in. 
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the forest report made np by me included in the forestry report of the 
United States). As an object lesBon I show the nmp I made then of for- 
est area of WisconsiD, also map of same of the United States. 

For 1880 the white pine of Wisconsin was distributed over the 20,000,- 
000 to 25,000,000 acres of its northern half as follows. I show it in 
watersheds or basins of streams, to wit: 

1. Basin of St, Crotx, over some 2,C0O,0OC0 acres, 2,500^00,000 feet. 

2. Basin of Chippewa and tributaries, over some 6,000,000 acres, 15,- 
000,000,000 feet. 

3. Basta of Black river, over some l,000,0t0 acres, 9CO,OOO,0OO feet. 

i. Basin of Wisconsin river, over some 4,500,000 acres, 10,000,000,000 
feet. 

5. Basin of Wolf river, 600,000,000 feet. 

6. Basin of Oconto rive-, 503,OCO,000 feet. 

7. Basin of Peshtigo river, 1^03,000,000 feet. 

8. Basin of Menomonie river, 6,400,000,000 feet. 

9. Basin on slope south shore of Lake Superior In Wisconsin, 3,600,- 
000,000 feet. 

A grand total of some 41,000,000,000 feet of standing pine. 

At that time had we placed a value npon the 41,000,000,OCO feet, we 
should have said about {125,000,000. Within, the ten years we have cut 
from said forest at least 30,000,000,'. 00 feet. You will see plater 6a) the 
Talue of what is left. In 1880 other forest products, such as hemlock, 
cedar, spruce and the hard woods, were not estimated. We did not 
realize their value as now. 

It was a new thing in the United States or government census to show 
forest areas and estimates of timber of economic value on a map I 
knew the value of such a showing, and made the firtt map and estimates 
for the commissioner of census of ISSO. Get that volume of census '80 
and read the same and examine maps therein of forest report. W» 
have given the estimate of some twelve yeare since 1880. We then esti- 
mated pine timber to about 12 inches in diameter 24 feet up from the 
stump, which was about as we were cutting pine then, and the amount 
was as stated— 41,000,000,000 feet for Wisconsin. Of this amount there 
has been out since 1880 some 30,0(0,000,000 to 35,000,00l>,<:00 
feet. Now we are cutting pine down to 7 and 8 inches instead of 12 
inches as in ]8S0. There is much small timber standing among the pine 
not then estim.^ted, and tracts of small pine not estimated at all tben, 
as not considered merchantable, that would make the estimate now of 
amount still standing in the state at about 25,000,000,000, possibly 30,- 
000,000,100 feet, and its value thus standing I put at $150,000,000. It will 
cost on an average $3 to 93.50 per 1,000 feet to cut and haul this to the 
driving streams or to mills near the timber, also an average cost of tl 
per 1,000 feet to drive or float the same to mills farther down the stream 
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to be sawed, and some 92.50 per 1,0 feet sawiDK and added expense ai 
the mills before the lumber is ready for market. If the mills that saw 
it are in the state, we have say S3 50 for cntting and hanlioK, |1 for 
driving or railread hauling, 12.50 for sawing— some f? per 1,000 feet on 
J30,000,r00,' 00 feet Is i210,OOOA>0 in labor. At |1 a day for two-thirds of 
the year for the nest ten years, It would reqoire 100,000 men to work ten 
years to cut this timber, and I believe I am way below the actual figures 
on the labor amounts. ■ 

You can see what this means for the state, what it would mean if all this 
pine could be manufactured within the state, unfortunately forthestat* 
however, for the past fifteen or twenty years a very large proportion 
of the pine so cut has been driven out of the state and manufactured at 
towns in Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, floated down oar rivers, the St. 
Croix, r hippewa and other driving streams, and its manufacture haa 
helped build up the Winonas, Davenports, Rock Islands and other Mis- 
sissippi river cities and towns, and we Badgers have seen our magnifi- 
cent forests of pine cut down and floated away, to enrichen other states. 
Fortunately this has been checked to some extent, our eister state Min- 
nesota is now furnishing some of the down river mills, and the lumber- 
men are " letting up " a little on Wisconsin forests. 

Next comes the hard wood forests, and as the oakR, birches, maples 
and dims do not float well we shall have the benefit of their manufac- 
ture in the state. Of this timber we have some fifteen billion feet, its 
value say rr5,000,'"00 to $100,000,OCO. Next comes the hemlock tim er, 
ten to twenty billion feet, so far its value has not been appreciated. 
When we kuow that after crossing the Mississippi and St. Croix rivers 
and the western boundary of Wisconsin we have no more hemlock, 
Qone in Minnesota, a little in the Rocky Mountains of Idaho and eastern 
Washington, but with very little bark, and timber too defective to be of 
any value, and a little (not very much] in the Pacific coast forests. So 
that with its disappearance in New York and Pennsylvania, the next 
move of the tanners must be to this state. It's difBcult to estimate Its 
value. The factories of bark for tanning and the peeled trees for lum- 
ber (being nearly equal to pine) are important ones. So much so that 
oonsidering our forests of hard wood and hemlock now standing of more 
value than shall have been had from the pines. Wisconsin has the only 
large hemlock forest iu the United States, Cedar and spruc« swamps 
of over one million acres are also valuable. 

I am now going to propose something that is new. I advised it more 
than ten years ago, to-wit: The State of Wisconsin still owns over 
600,000 acres in its forest area. Most of it oovered with timlwr of 
some kind, much of it valuable as a forest. It will cost tbe state noth- 
ing for tases or to carry the same. I, therefore, advise and recommend 
the absolute withdrawal from sale of said lands and that they be held 
as a forest, owned by the state, held for tbe school fund until value, ap 
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preciates or ia better known than now. The expense to theetate of care- 
ing for lands would not be mach. Each county would be interested in 
their protection as it is for their future good, and if timber had to be 
sold from any part, let it be estimated and sold for value, reserving the 
fee in lands unless they are agricultural lands and wanted by actual 
settlers. 

This will be in the interest of the preservation of the Wisconsin forest, 
and in the line of the best interest of the state and the public schools. 
We need not refer to the vast amonnts of rich school endowment orig- 
inally held by our state in the shape of timber lands that have been 
wasted. We need only compare the management of the millions of acres 
of school lands origmHily owned by oar state, with the management of 
slnLOst any private land or school and university land fund, to-wit: 
Take the Cornell university of New York, you all know it is one of onr 
best schools, and its endowment ample at low figures. In 1865 G-7, 1 
purchased from the government for said university 500,'~00 acres in this 
state mostly in the forest. Total cost of land and location and all ex- 
penses was under 11500,000. Laud was for sale by the government, if the 
C. U. did not buy it some other purchasers outside of the state would. 
The C. U. has paid heavy taxes to the state while owning it, and has re- 
ceived an endowment from said land, I understand, of some $5,000,000 or 
46,000,000. Wisconsin bad at that time (some twenty-flve or thirty years 
ago) several million acres (with no tas to pay) of which surely over one 
million acres was worth as much acre for acre as the C. U. half million 
acres. See what the same care and intelligence in handling the same 
would have produced. Fancy a J12,00 ',000 fund for schools in Wiscon- 
sin. You have had your Board of ReRents, your School Land Commis- 
sioners, etc., etc. But we may say, "Look not mournfully upon the past , 
it comes not back again, improve the present, it is time," and thank God 
we have a part of the bones left and by cracking them may find a 



The State of Minnesota does not sell her forest lands. The pine tim- 
ber is carefully estimated, appraised and sold same as private individ- 
uals sell for full value, if it is best it should be cut to save from decay 
or fire. The state of Minnesota, therefore, is holding as a government 
reserve, practically, these cut pine lands. 

The forest area of the United States is small compared with its total 
area. You may travel over five or six trans-continental railroads across 
the arid plains. The Canadian Pacific from the llainy Lake away, near 
2,000 miles, before you see timber. The Great Northern and the North- 
em PaciOc from St. Paul west past the Rockies, before you see any tim- 
ber. The Union Pacific from the Mississippi river clear thro ugh to San 
Francisco with only a little in the Sierras. The same on the Southern 
Pacific and the Atlantic A Pacific Railroad, no timber of any amount 
and what little there is is almost inaccesaable in the mountains. Six 
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longllaes of railroads and no forest, and what is worse tbaa the present 
absence, the fact that climatic conditions, want of moisture, forever 
prevents a forest culture or conditions. The fitovernmeot timber culture 
scheme on the prairies west of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers is a 
failure. On the Pacific coast there is not sufficient hard wood for their 
aze-helves. Northern Michigan, Wisconsin and north-eastern Minne- 
sota has it all (west of Oh'o) and of these three states (Wisconsin as 
much as both Michigan and Minnesota). We lay between the two, pro- 
tected on onr whole northern line by the great inland sea Superior, 
whose evaporation and humid atmosphere make the forest life and pre- 
servation possible,, See what a heritage we have in onr millions of acres 
of forest, how the bare prairie states west and south west of us are. and 
will be more in the future than the past, depending upon ua for their 
pitch fork handles even. 

Again once remove the sponge, the forest of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, that hold back the spring freshete, retards the melting ^low and 
the falling rain, and the Father of Waters, the Mississippi river, would 
soon be "bald headed" if he is not already being "snatched" so by our 
BO called " Lumber Kings, " there is another name for them, I beard it 
in Germany up the Elbe river, in the forest of Bohemia, don't remember 
the German but it means "Wood Butchers" really. 

Remove 50 per cent, even of the presentforestsof Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota and not a levy or city on the bank of the Mississippi would stand 
one year, the consequent rapid outpouring of our spring Boods and 
heavy rainfalls. When George Washington was a surveyor and he and 
Lord Fairfax were in the "wilderness" surveying the lands of Lord 
F., the hil s and valleys of the Potomac were a virgin forest, no floods 
then on the Potomac, now their hills and valleys are denuded of forest 
and I have seen a rise of thirty feet in twenty-four hours in that river. 
You will find no fences now in the valley where once were the old farm- 
houses and improvements near said river, nothing to hold the water 
back. Ten million of people to-day in Russia are nearly starving from 
failure of crops and drouth in the valleys of a certain district where 
once were fertile farms, kept so by the adjoining hill and valley forests, 
now destroyed. Where there now could be some hundreds of thousands 
of cattle, you now sold for bread as the last resort of a punished people 
of a barren land. The people cannot stay there much longer. 
■ The same is true of other couotriea, the valley of the Euphrates 
the land of Palestine and many others. The nation has spent many 
months in studying this forest question in Burope. I find in (iermany, 
Frant'e and Austria that they are thorouglily waked upon this subject, 
though 300 years to late for forest preservation, they are trying to plant 
and raise a fine forest. When conditions of moisture, proximity to 
bodies of water, etc., are right, they are doing well. I saw in the little 
valley of Baden, east of the Rhine valley, and whioh includes a part of 
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the Block Forest, not so lanre as one ot onr WiscoaBin forest counties, 
110 men, foresters and experts employed by the gofemiuent at a cost of 
some 830.0)0 to friOJXX) s year in the care of the small area of that foresf 
They have established schools of forestry which I visited at Nancy, in 
Prance (the best one), also a good one at Thorn, near Dresden, Saxony, 
where they have a three-year coarse mainly in study of forestry, some- 
other studies included, ma^c, German, and French. This 
at a total expense of about 8300 a year. Some of you men who want to 
make specialists of your sons, send him over to Nancy Forestry school 
for three years and have him ready for a prof esHorship of a chair of horti- 
culture and arbor culture soon to be established in ail our universities, 
or if not it should be. I think Harvard at Cambridge, Mass., has the 
only one in this country, audtbatnasendowedby John Arnold, a wealthy 
citizen of Boston, and now so ably filled by Prof. Charles S. Sargent, » 
thorough scientist and a practical woodman as I know , for I have been 
with him in the forests of the east and west and know that he can "kill 
an Indian on foot in the woods." Graduating from college with lots of 
inherited wealth, traveling in Europe, he happened on the school of for- 
estry at Nancy France; went in and graduated there on the third year*s 
couis); came home and for many years ever since ta^ been hard at work 
on the practical and scientific work of this coming important study. I 
commend his work. We have young men in our homes who can do the 
same. 

Wisconsin is peculiarly situated and protected for a (treat forest 
reserve. Our western boandary, the upper Mississippi and St. Croix 
rivers, the swamps and forests of northern Minnesota. On our north 
the great lake Superior, on our east, lake Michigan, on the south our 

What makes the annual snow fall 50 to 63 feet deep on the Bennese 
Oberland of Switzerland and only one-tenth of this on the Rockies of 
this couniry; but the evaporation of the near large bodies of water, the 
Mediterranean, the Atlantic and German Oceans on the southwest and 
north, which the high Alps attracts and it falls in snow on the 
Matherhom, the Fiuistrarehorn, the Jungfrau and a hundred other 
mountains in this land of glaciers and avalanches, near to the sun on 
three sides, while the Rockies are far inland, dry and desolate (with 5 
inches of rainfall to our 32 in Wisconsin per annum), and they always 
will be. I have been in all the Pacific coast forests from Mexico to 
Alaska. They only exist where ctimatio conditions, moisture, fog, etc., 
are favorable to the growth and permanent maintenance of a magnifi- 
cent forest if we will only use ordinary care and have a true appreciation 
of ite value. There is mucb of sentiment and poetry that can be said 
on the subject. We will leave this to those who, write of what they read 
and not from what they know or have guned in the forest itself. 

I suggest that in conclusion the establishment of a Wisconsin forestry 
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commission, thus creating a forest reserve of the forest state lands, the 
addition to the same of all forest lands frum other sources, bj donation 
from private owners who may wish to help the cause and the school 
fund, following this idea should acquire from the general government 
its usual land within the government area bj gift or otherwise, perhaps 
swelling the original half million acres to one million or over and make 
this all a sacred legacy to oar schools, and to the interest of the whole 
state. Suppose Kansas had our million acres of forest to-day, woald 
820,' 00,000 be dear for it ? It in cheaper to save one hundred trees than 
to raise one. Let us malce the fetart and we may see oth r states follow 
our example. 



D[FFICULriES IN THE WAY OF RATIONAL FOREST 

MANAGEMENT BY LUMBERMEN. 

By Hos. B. E. Fbenak, Chiefof Division o( Forestry, Washington, D.C. 

Hfr. President and Members of the Wisconsin State Horticultural So- 
ciety: In accepting the invitation of yonr secretary to participate in 
your discussion of the important subject of forestry, I have kept in view 
the fact, that your state is still well wooded and one of the most promi- 
nent lumbering regions of the union, having next to Michigan the larg- 
est saw mill capacity of any of our states. 

The friends of the so-called forestry movement, which is mainly a 
movement towards a more rational treatment of our natural forest re- 
sources have been snccessful at last in impressing even JTimbermen, at 
least the thinking ones, with the desirability, if not necessity oF acliange 
in methods, practiced in the utilization of our forest wealth. 

It is now admitted even by lumbermen and their trade paper, which 
only a few years ago ridiculed the "forestry cranks" and "denudaties" 
that the white pine, onr great staple, is doomed to speedy exhaustion, 
that other kinds of timber show weakness in the question of supplies, 
that the waste in our lumbering methods and still more in our annual 
conflagrations which follow the lumbering operations, is uneconomical 
and detrimental all round, and that something ought to be done to ar- 
rest this waste and to introduce better methods. What would such iiet. 
ter methods lie? 

In the flrst place we woufd want the fires stopped or at least reduced 
in frequency and extent. The smallest damage which the annual forest 
fires do, is the destruction of standing timber. This sounds paradoxical; 
nevertheless it is true, that the many millions worth of timber, not less 
than ten to twenty millions, which are annually killed in all parts of 
the United States, is a mere bagatelle when compared with the lasting 
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damage which these fires iafltct upoa the future of the areas nhichthey 
ovecmn; bnmiag out the vegetable matter of the soil, invitintc a growth 
of brambles, brushes and inferior trees; they render these areas UDSoit- 
ablefor human occupancy and for a long time even for tree growth of 
the kind that is useful to human arts. 

In the next place we would want to have the timber most closely 
utilized. Now hardly more than thirty to forty per cent, of the wood 
in the trees that are out down, reaches the market; sixty to seventy 
per cent., rarely less, is left in the woods unused. A closer atilization 
of this waste, dictated by true economy, would have the additional 
advantage that a prominent cause of the fires and especially of their 
destructiveness would be removed at the same time. 

Thirdly we would want to have introduced some system of forestry 
by which a desirable aftei^rowtb is secured. 

What such a system involves, has probably been outlined, by your 
secretary or may be found in Bulletin V of the Forestry Division, 
entitled ''What ia Fortstry?" Briefly stated, it would require the 
exact opposite of the present methods pursued by the lumbermen. 

Lilke the lumbermen, the forester uses the ax to accomplish his end 
only in a different manner. Instead of culling out 1 he biggest trees of 
the best kind, he would first remove the poorest kind and the poorrat 
trees, thus preparing for the reproduction of the better kinds. He 
would then cut the latter, but not with a view of getting out the most 
lumber in the shortest time, which is the lumberman's sole object, bat 
in such a manner as to encourage and benefit the young after-growth, 
that may have sprung up; giving it more light gradually as it is needed, 
so that when the last stick of old timber is removed, a young forest of 
better composition than the old one was, shall occupy the ground. It 
will appear at once, that this requires knowledge, skillful management 
and time. The result would be that not only more of the old timber — 
allif possible— would be utilized, but after it is used, a new crop is 
coming on on the same ground with a value in proportion to the full 
grown forest, such as the calf bears to the cow. 

Such results of a change in methods, it would seem, would incline the 
lumbermen, to adopt these methods without hetitatioD, Here he is prom- 
ised protection against loss by fire, large amounts of material and an 
improved property after the old material is removed. Certainly 
so far his interest and that of the community as represented by the for- 
estry reformer is identical. , 

Why does the lumberman hesitate ? Why does he not reach out after 
these results? Why is there no movement anywhere? at least not inyour 
state,'visible toward a change of methods which would seoiire such boon ? 

Because the lumberman does what is natural to him as a business man, 
be looks at the cost, by which these results and advantages are secured: 
Be would tike to have his property protected against damage and loss. 

, ^^Tc 
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b7 fire, but that involves iQ addition to constant vigilance the employ- 
ment of men and meana to prevent and to check fires, Henould like to 
□tilize a lar er amount of timber, but that would uece^itate the cutting 
and hauling of inferior grades and sizes to a market, where his competi- 
tor, who brings only the cream, will undo him and his conaervative 
methods; the average cost of producing his material will reduce his mar- 
gin of profit in ptoportion as he adds inferior material to bis predates. 
He would like to have hie property In better shape, than he now ttsually 
leaves it, be would like to slaughter the cow and have aoaUleft,^butthat 
again involves expense for management and titne, which is money. In 
fact we may as well realize, that the lumberman, like most private indi- 
viduals and business men, has but one interest, namely Ms pocket; they 
carry on their business for profit, for the largest amouLt of profit pos- 
sible and we may add, for immediate profit. 

If would have the lumbermen to oliange their method, we would have 
to show them a profit in the change, a profit expressed in dollars and 
cents, and that is not possible ia a general way, but the calculation 
must be placed upon definite conditions, which vary with locality and 
many other variable elements. 

Without going into a detailed discussion as to what considerations 
must enter the complicated calculation of profitableness of one method 
over another, I may only state my belief, that at the present time with 
existing economic conditions the application of forestry principles in 
the development of our forest resources would in the rarest eases be im- 
mediately profitable to the lumberman; the profit could in general be 
shown only for the future, and that for a rather indefinite future. Not 
that it would not be immediately profitable to stop the forest fires, or 
desirable to have the results of good forest management, but it Is ques- 
tionable whether the expenditures for such management would be justi- 
fied by the returns in the near future. 

Forestry deals with slow decades and centuries, not with fleeting years 
and months. 

Only those who expect to live long or leave to their children and 
grandohitdren the profits of their present toil, will make sacrifices now 
to insure that future. 

As long as virgin forest lands are to be bought cheaply and railroad 
development brings their product within easy reach of markets, regu- 
lated forest management will not be able to compete with the unman- 
aged territories, unless in exceptional cases. 

This does not exclude the careful lumberman from exercising all care 
to stop unnecessary waste, for that is profit into his pocket, but that 
kind of care is not forestry, it is only common sense. 

We should then be very hopeless, if we had to rely only upon the 
pocket interest of the lumberman for more rational forest management; 
the devastation of the remaining woodlands would go on for a long-time 
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to come without abatement if the community did not protect it9 iater- 
«et In this matter. 

As the lumberman is interested in the present utilization of our forest 
resources, so the community is interested in its future condition. 

This interest, as has often been pointed out, does not only lie in the 
maintenftDoe of supplies, but in the indirect cultural significance of 
forests upon soil and water conditions. If then the community has an 
interest in the welfare of the forest, it must do something towards 
insuring its future, it must do that or enable the lumberman to do that 
which he can not be expected to do from private interest only. 

There are two things which the community can and ought to do now, 
whatever it may find possible to do later: To own, protect and manage 
whatever forest lauds it does own or can acquire, and to provld* 
for adequate protection of all forest property against fire. 
The public timberlands remaining ought not to be sold or otherwise 
disposed of, but should be placed under competent forest management. 
The community can afford to forego pro St from such management in 
the present for the sake of insuring the future. State governments may 
secure and reserve for forest purposes such wood Ituids as exist or 
relapse tor nonpayment of taxes into their hands, and thus make a 
beginning for the future. Counties, towns and smaller communities may 
for their self protection reserve as some owners in Massachusetts hava 
begun to do, tracts of forest Lands which eventually may also become 
Immensely valuable in timber production. Such forest reserves will 
form the nucleus and beginning for the education of foresters and 
establishment of object lessons in forestry, which must sooner or later 
form a part of our oorilization. 

More urgent, necessary and practicable is the protection of all forest 
property against fire. Aside from the indirect interest, which the com- 
munity has in maintaining desirable forest conditions, it is its funda- 
mental duty to protect property, a duty that it unquestionably owes to 
the owners. 

Why forest property has been unjustly discriminated against it is 
difficult to say, except thEit it was difficult to protect. 

There is, however, now as shown by the Canadian and Maine systems, 
a possibility of instituting such a cooperation between the owners and 
the community with reference to Are protection, as will insure compar- 
ative immunity from this greatest enemy to rational forest management. 

I appeal therefore to you as a society, having at heart cultural condi- 
tions of your state, to exert yourself in two directions; namely, to se- 
cure not only the passage but the enforcement of practicable forest Are 
legislation, such as has been passed in Maine, modified according to 
Canadian practice, and, secondly, to support every policy that looks to 
the reservation of forest lands for the use by the community. In this 
latter direction the most immediate steps might be (or joaJbo memor- 
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iallze congress in behalf of the paaaage of the so-called Paddock bill, 
which provides for the withdrawal of all public timber lauds still in the 
hands of the general government, and for their rational manaeement. 



"FROM JERUSALEM TO JERICHO." 

Vie. H. Campbell, Evansville. 

And it came to pass- in the days of the Badgerites, during the 
reign of one George, whose surname was Peck, that the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem frequently sought counsel ol the tribes round about 
Jericho, albeit in Jerusalem there were many wise men and leaders who 
were far famed among the people, there also dwelt those in Jericho who 
had divers gifts, and among them were those who had the gift of divina- 
tion, called in those days, far-seeing. 

When the elders and the chief priests were come together their heart* 
were filled with coBstemation because of the loud clamors of the people' 
who did besiege them constantly on account of the great dangers they 
encountered in their passing to and from these great cities, and they 
besought them earnestly and did fall down upon their knees to petition , 
them for a better state of things, saying, Lo! the distance from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho is not great, but much valuable time has been lost while- 
we have traversed it because of the perilous condition of the highway 
and we beseech you that you will give ear to us and having heard our 
petition you will lose no time in proclaiming the word, saying. Go ye 
out into the highway and give it your careful attention, that its crooked 
ways may be made straight; and let all men bring stone from the moun- 
tains round about and cast them into the pit-falls, and let them be 
mightily interested therein lest they incur the displeasure of the coun- 
cil. For we say unto you, if the word goes not out from among yon. Be- 
hold! when the time for the council of the third and fourth month cometh 
no one of us can attend it, for at that time the roads round about Jerusa- 
lem and Joric-ho will be ftsariverof mud, fullotiincleanlineasandnoman 
will risk his life or that of his beast by trying to pass through it. And 
furthermore, we say unto you, that if you do not send forth this decree 
while it is yet early in the year, Lol in the fifth month the wily path- 
master will be abroad in the land and with his host of untrained and 
unprofitable servants, will dig up the dust on one side of the road and 
put it on the other side, making higher ^he hiUs and deeper the valleys, 
spending much time foolishly, for which the people are heavily taxed 
and the highway is made no better. 

And thp chief priests and the elders answered them saj ing: "How- 

beit that this man whom you call pathmaster is so maligned by joaf 
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Why persecuteat thoa him? Doat thou not each year, in the beginmn? 
of the seed time, with much loud noise appoint him to his high degree, 
and at his bidding dost thou not come oat to the highway, every man 
among you, with wagons, Hhovela, plows and lieasts of burden to dig up 
the grass that groweth by the roadside, making many barren and waste 
places upon which the nettle, the burdock and the noxious rag weed 
delight to grow, and then when much array of work bath overcome him, 
dost thou not also sit dowa with him lathe friendly shadow of the wayside 
tree and talk and make merry with him at thy neighbor's expense? 
Dost not gossip roll like a sweet morsel under thy tongue?" And they 
consulted together saying, " What power of divination hath been given 
unto these men that they say these things to us and speak as those 
having the giftof prophejy? Whence cometh the knowledge to those 
high in authority that is not communicated to the rulers? Surely 
some one among us must have betrayed us." And they trembled and 
were sore afraid lest the displeasure of the rulers be visited upon tbem. 
And when the multitudes saw their consternation they wondered 
greatly and marvelled thereat. 

And it came to pass that there were certain ones among the elders 
-who were splea and who went forth to the pathmasters, all about the 
kingdom, who were legion, and told them of the plans that had been set 
for their destruction and that it had been decreed the badge of author- 
ity should be taken away from tbem and the days of their reJiicn should 
be few in the land. And when they heard it they waxed wroth and 
showed their anger to the king and said from this day forth we shall do 
no more work neither shall we pay tithes tor the highway. 

I think you will readily see, my friends, that my subject pertains to 
the road system; that Jerusalem means the place we reside and Jericho 
any point to which we may wish to go. When I thought of naming my 
paper improvement of the highway. I immediately thought I could 
hear you say, "what does a wgman know about road making, what have 
roads to do with horticulture? and I concluded that I did not dare to 
risk a little that might deprive me of my hearem. But to both of your 
supposed queries I can reply, "a great deal." women have to travel over 
the roads for business and pleasure just as men do, although the coa- 
dition of the roads for a considerable portion of the year would not war- 
rant me in saying that a ride over them could be for pleasure. It was 
a woman who invented the mechanism for deadening thenoiseof theele- 
vated railways although men had studied the problem for along time 
and could not tind a solution. A few women have passed as satisfactory 
examinations for the position of engineer as men. When I tell you how 
many trees and shrubs you can sell for the adornment of my road 
after I have it built then you will be able to understand its relation to 
borticultnre. Moreover every horticulturalist la interested in all that 
tends toward the developement of the country. 
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1 have not undertakea to prepare a paper on this subject withoutdae 

reoognition of the fact that certain people, not widely oelebrated for 
their wisdom but rather known for their lacli of it, "rush in where an- 
gels fear to tread." As it is uniTersally conceded that those who do not 
sing are the most severe critics of musici those who have never 
been lalessed with children have best theory of family government and 
those who have never taught school have the best system of discipline, 
it is not inconsistent or unreasonable to suppose that a woman may 
have a fairly good idea of what constitutes good roads and how they 
may be constructed. 

It is said that "the progress' of a nation is more easily judged by the 
character and extensiveness of its road system than by any other symbol." 
A moments reflection shows the truth of this assertion. Aboriginal man, 
with no knowledge of commercial advantages, was content with a trial, 
■with mounds of stone for his guide over the vast prairies, or blazed trees 
through the forests. But in the evolution that gave new thoughts and 
new aspirations for progress, came the desire for better facilities for 
«ommanication, a prompting to transfer the pack from hisown shoulder,, 
r that of ti>e squaw who trudged patiently and uncomplainingly be- 
hind him, to the back of a horse; and not long was he ontent to plod 
Hlong by the side of his horse before bis ingenuity devised the vehicle 
which would carry him as well us the load. 

If we admit the excellence of a uation^s roads to be a symbol of prog- 
ress, then America, taken as a whole, must be regarded as the least ad- 
vanced of all civilized coimtries, for, although no country has a greater 
road mileage in pjMjportion to its inhabitants than the United States, in 
consequence of a lack of a general system of construction and main- 
tenance of highways, our roads are far below the average; it is said they' 
are among the wor'-t in the civilized world and, more's the shame, there 
is no e:(Cuse for it, because we are a wealthy nation with abundant fac- 
ilities for the best road system in the world. 

I have gone over the road from Jerusalem to Jericho for twenty-seven 
years; it is no better and some portions of it are worse than twenty- 
seven years ago, and yet is a piece of road semi-annually administered 
unto by the wisely (?) elected pathmaster and his trained and skillful 
■coterie. This condition of things is a serious drawback to the advance- 
ment of a farming community. The duties of the citizen are imper- 
fectly discharged and the social duti<-s are entirely neglected. It tends 
to isolate our farmers; households have little touch with each other and 
we are a community of strangers, hatber than run the risk of being 
swamped in the mud for months of the year, a dangerous jolting over 
the hubbies three months and being blinded and choked by the dust 
that arises in clouds about us tlie remaining five months, we will sit in 
blissful ignorance at home. But with good roads at all times of the 
year distance counts for nought because it is an enjoyment to traverse it. 
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With a woman's idea that the best in quality is never too good, and 
tbat "a poor article is dear at aay price." I shall start with the premise 
that the best road is the one in which the best material and skill enters 
into its construction. Where experience in such matters has been 
gained, it has demonstrated the fact that a road with sufflcientjstrength, 
good surface and thorough drainage can be Itept in good order with a 
much smaller quantity of materials and labor than a poorly constructed 
inferior road. Wise ones tell us there is nothing better for country 
roads than the Macadam system, which is built on a firm and well 
drained foundation with six or eight inches of good crushed stone, near- 
ly uniform in size from one to two inches in diameter, compactly pressed 
down by a steam roller and with a thin crust of fine gravel on top. You 
say "it wiU.involre a great deal of expense to build such roads as this in 
the country." But has expense been the subject of your consideration 
when you have been willing to continue the system of road malcing that 
has been in vogue ever since I can remember? It costs far more to keep 
a poorly constructed road in repair ttian a good one. It has cost Wis ■ 
consin many thousand dollars each year to maintain some of the worst 
roads in the world. The money lias been worse than wasted, and non^ 
do not, when we propose to you to save some of your money by invest- 
ing in really goud substantial roads, preach to us about "the sin of ex- 
travagance." 

After you have built good roads put proper vehicles upoa 
them. One writer on ihis subject has humorously said, " a wagon 
wheel is a millstone with road bed for its griut and the measure of the 
damage which it inflicts is, the weight being equal, inversely propor- 
tional to the width of the tire '' The dust on a macadamized road is 
proof of this assertion; only a smaller portion of it comes from the feet 
of the horses, the rest has been ground up by the narrow wheela We 
And in those foreign countries that hove the best roads their laws 
require that wagons for heavy loads' must be provided with tires from 
tlufpe to ten inches wide The broad tires serve as rollers to compact 
the road instead of grinding it up and destroying it, as is the case with 
narrow tires. It is ^aid the ideal surface for a wheel is that which is 
obtained in the continuous steel bar of a well constructed railway. We 
can best approach this ideal in our country roads by constructing them 
of stone, for the experience of more than a century sert'es to show that 
only in rare cases can we find conditions where the materials of the soil 
or of the sul}soil are fit for the construction of roads. 

The best roads are those constructed of asphalt, it is found to be the 
most durable for heavy traffic, but they are dani aging to the feet of 
horses if they move over them at a faster rate than a walk. 

Elaborate experiments have been made to ascertain the relative resist- 
ance, or friction, of different kinds of roads and it was found that 20:) 
ponuds of force is required to draw one ton over an ordinary dirt road 
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'while oue-haJf that amouat of force will do the same work on a macadaia 
road. If the saving in the cost of transportation is proportional to the 
load carried, it would amount to enough ea«h year to build a. long 
i^tretch of good road. This is a practicial point for horsemen to consider; 
then to this item of ecoromy mnst be added the saving in the wear and 
tear of vehicles and harness. If we attempt to compute the saving to 
the state of Wisw nsin in one year, we wonld be convinced of oar folly 
repent of our sins.in this direction. Two horses would easily do the 
work of four. How much would be saved by keeping only one-half as 
many horses as we do now? Figure this out for yourselves, gentlemen. 
According to the statistics compiled from the assessment rolls of the 
year ISW we kept 438,25^ horses and nearly 6,000 mules; deducting from 
this number the per cent of young horses not old enough to work and 
those actually required to do the work on the farms, and allowing 130 
for the average cost per year for keeping a horse (and that is a very low 
estimate, for your horse could not have hsy and four quarts of oats per 
day at that ra(e) jou will bo startled by the oost. It is said that a mile 
of good macadamized road is more easily supported than a poor horse. 
We have always had a great deal of grievance about the high rales 
charged by rwlways for transportation, while wo have sat in supreme 
ignorance of the excessive cost of our own means for transportation. 
Our public roads are feeders to our railroads, consequently good roada 
mean better business, more valuable farms and a great economy of ex- 
pense with regard to everything which bears relation to transportation 

To substitute an effectual road system for this present lack of one 
will require not only legislation, but much agitation and education It 
is a subject of national import and all of our larger institutions of 
learning should teach road making to their classes in political economy. 
This art demands a wide and tvell founded training and must rest upon 
a good knowledge of several natural sciences; the road maker must 
have an intimate and thorough knowledge of the geology of the country 
which the road traverses; he must be a naturalist and a practical horti- 
culturist. Trained and skilled engini ers are as necessary to survey and 
stake out our public highways as they are our railways, and perhaps 
more so, because road making is more complicated than the work en- 
countered by the railway engineer. 

At present there are probably not more than fifty engineers in tho 
United States that have been properly trained for the work of con- 
structing highways. While the professions of the law and of medicine 
are so over crowded, there is plenty of room in this profession and our 
enterprising young men are going to see it and prepare themselves 
for it. 

Practically, our roadways are too wide. There is no necessity for a 
road being wider than is necessary for two wagons to conveniently 
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pass each other. The saving ia laod would be a considerable item, the 
expense of weed commissioners would be another, -yet if a good road 
system existed the beauty of the landscape would be enhanced bfaroad- 
way wider than is needed for the practical purpose of traffic, and a 
properly constructed road would have its points of beauty as well as 
utility. Instead of the borders of untilled land with its nursery of 
uoxious weeds that render our highways so unsightly and unattractive 
there could be a long stretch of green sward, with here and there a way- 
side tree or shrub, furnishing a new field of labor for our arbor cultu- 
rists. A well kept lawn does not enhance the beauty of a farm more 
than a grassy, well kept roadside shatted by the branches of its broad 
spreading trees. 

Many beautiful trees have been sacrificed because they shaded the 
road so much that they retarded the evaporation of the water, and mud 
holes, dangerous to horses and vehicles, became more numerous; but 
with the best roads this difficulty would not exist. Such roadways, 
would be as much of an advantage to our towns as they are lo the 
country. 

What is more attractive than the beantiful shaded avenues leading to 
some of our principal cities ? With the solution of the road problem will 
come the establishment of free mail deliveir in rural districts. 

To California has been given the credit of taking the lead in the 
movement for good roads and Contra Costa county leads California. 
There is a system in vogue there of numbering the residents on the 
country roads; each mile is divided into ten blocks having a frontage on 
each side of the road of 528 feet. The numbering is done as in cities 
the odd numbers bein? on the left and the even numbers on the right. 

This system has many advantages and careful criticism has failed to 
discover any disadvantages. It is not expensive; it renders the guiding 
of strangers from one point to another easy and simple. The end of 
each mile is indicated by a circle;' the letter x within the circle 
Indicates ten blocks; at the end of a half mile is placed the letter v iu a 
(doeed half circle. If we bad such a system in Wisconsin it would 
greatly aid our county officials who are always puzzled to know how to 
correctly compute the exact mileage. 

To bring about the radical change in our highways will require agreat 
deal of effort and preparation. It is the duty of the state to censure the 
best interest of its people and this is a matter that should be under the 
direct control of the state. There is as much, yea more, need of a state 
oommissioner of highways as a state commissioner of railways; he should 
he a man qualified for his position by special education, as should alt 
who supervise the construction of the roads. 

Labor is cheap, so are materials and there is no reason why we should 
not have the best. 

We would confer a well-timed benefit on the unwary tramp.by giving- 
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him an opportunity to be of use oq the roads over which he baa trudged 
sojinany wearisome miles besides aiding those, who have no woodpiles on 
which he can exercise his skill, in furnishing him the much coveted (?) 
employment he seeks. Who knows but the tramp "has come into the 
kingdom for such a time as tbis?^' 

Horticulturists ought to take the lead in this matter and if they will 
be as enthusiastic in providing for and enforcing laws that will give us 
a road system commensurate with advancement and prosperity of the 
people as they have in promoting Arbor day observance, the people will 
riseupand call them blessed and will visit the nnraeries of fruit growers 
for the purpose of selecting their own stock instead of buying from the 
wily tree peddler and being swindled. 

I hope, my friends that I may have given you some suggestions in this 
paper that will cause you to think twice upon this subject even if it does 
not stimulate you to action J am sure you will not think I am in quest 
of the official position of pathmaster, because it is one of the stock 
arguments against woman suffrage that "she cannot work out her road 
tax;" perhaps you will think this is the reason I am so strongly in favor 
of a new system, but be that aa it may, I am sure women will be more 
willing to pay taxes for the support of good roads than they are for 
many things they are taxed for. 
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A GARDEN OF ROSES. 
J. E. Wright, Bamboo. 

The few moments that can be deToted to this subject will be occupied 
in discussiDg my own experience, and ^bort though it be, I hope that it 
will be of aome value to rose lovers. 

When the owner of the little hoa.se at Baraboo, described its beauties 
to me in the winter of "85 he laid stress on a roi^e. bush, with the spicy 
name of Cinnamon, and although I knew nothing of roses, and had 
never owned one, that great bush, standing so erect nearly ten feet high 
with a main stem as large as my arm, was one of the inducements to the 
purchase. 

But when we took possession in early June, and watched the buds 
open, our disappointment you rose growers will appreciate, 

Friendt gave »* plants, and in 188G we bought the following varieties 
Magna Charta, Oeaeral Jacqueminot, Paiil Neron, Dr. Hogg, K. D, Bax: 
ter, Triumphe d'Angier, Glory of Mosses, Baltimore Belle, Prairie 
Queen and Madam Alfred Carriers, 

Fortunately in setting these out we dug a narrow bed in the lawn 
' about 18 inches wide and ID feet long, and 13 inches deep. The 
ground had beeu filled in with clay from the cellar to the depth of 
about a foot so that beneath the surface there was drainage. This bed 
I filled with my best garden soil, made rich with manure— here in a 
row the plants were set, during the last of May, the climbers about the 
house and the bed left level with the lawa. 

Those plants grew, auri the Triumph d'Angier began to blossom 
and continued to bloom until its last rose was hardly above the surface of 
the soil, and there it died the same se-'son. Gen. JacquemiDe also died 
without fiower. Madam Cuvi re died that winter, never having shown 
her beauty. 

These plants were two year olds, and had been ordered with notice 
that tbey ware to grow in a garden and thf-re rrmain overwinter. 1 cov- 
eredthem in the fall with dry dirt to a depth of about four inches and 
in spring was pleased to find life in all that bad been covered except 
Madam Carriere. _, 
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They were all alive last fall aod blossomed freely during the season. 

Fanl Neroa gave us flowers uf five and one- half inches in diameter and 

more in number than an; half dozen plants of the same variety in the 

T>r. Hogg and Magna Cbarta are also great plants, producing flowers 
throughout the season in abundance. 

In 18S7 1 bought from a catalogue, a. number of plants both monthly 
and Hybrids as per cstalogue, which came by mail. These little plants 
were set out in May and June and the monthlies surprised us with 
their readiness to b oom that same season. 

These I covered in the fall with dirt, though warned by the wise ones 
that it would be their grave. Spring came, and with it blossoms on 
many, and last fall were living of these plants, Meteor, Etoile de Lyon 

But the mortality in roses made me determine to try many varieties 
in the hope of selecting some that might stand the rigor of onr climate 
where the thermometer falls to bW degrees below zero at times, and 
knowing the treachery of memory I have carefully recorded results on 
the following plan, which I ask you to carry out for a time aud give me 
your experience. I will at some future date, send a report to the society. 

This is the system of the plan: 

1st, Indicate locality of plant, i. e. in your own garden. 1 make beds 
sndgive them names; plant in rows, setting from north to south and 
numbering in rows. 

2d Name of variety as given by grower. 

3d. Class of rose &b per H. B, EUlwanger. 

4th. Habit of growth: d dwarf, m moderate, f free, v vigorous. 

5th. Grower from whom purchased. 

6th. When purchased. 

Tth. Class as per catalogue of latter. 

8th. Date of introduction. 

flth. Name of propogator followed by introducer if different. 

10th.. Parentage. 

This is given in two lines of record, and then follows history of plant. 

To this add on stated ocoasioni a catalogue of roses in bloom, and 
your record if you add your own operations is quite complete. 

I take the liberty of giving you a line from my record. 

D. la HerinoaaB. m R S. 89, Hardy Ev. Bl. 18iO, Marcheseau. 

S. 21. John Hopper H. R f. R 9 ', H. P. 1862. Ward. JulesMargot- 
ten X Mme. Vidot. 

Which means that Hermosa in bed at D. 16 is classified as a Bengal 
rose of moderate growth by Ellwanger, and were purchased from R S. in 
1889, and be called it a hardy, ever blooming rose. 

tt was first grown in 1810 by Marchesean, who also introduced it. 
Parentage unknown. -, . 
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Tbat JohD Hopper at S. 21 ia a hybrid remontant of free growth, ac- 
cording to EUwanger, and was purchased from E.,whocalled it a Hybrid 
Perpetual in 1890. It was flrat grown by its introducer, Ward, in 1892, 
and is from Jules Margotten crossed witb Madame Vidot. 

This record can be made at tiie time of planting out. 

Aug. 12, 1892. Mignonette, Paul Nabonnaud, Clotilde Soupert, The- 
resa Lambert. Louisa de la Rive, Rubens Gen. de Tartas, Wm. Baron 
Viellard, Paul Rioault, Queen's Scarlet, Mme. Lombard, Perle des Jar- 
dine, Appoline, Wm. Welche, Mrs. DeGrau, Paquerette, E. Beauharnais, 
Meteor, Cecil Brunner, Triumphe de Luxenbourg, Mme. Camille, Marie 
Guillot, George Pernet, LuouUus, Triumphe d'Auggier, Paul Neron, 
Duchess d'Oseuna, Hermosa, Dinsmore, Fisher Holmes. 

And thus every week furnishes matter from which we can determine 
the blooming time of our roses. 

If yon add to this your own operations, as with date used Hellebore 
for slugs, tobacco wash for lice, etc., with results, your rose record will 
be quite full. 

Now take your catalogue, if you have none send at once for one, and 
select from it the roses you wish to have in your garden. Take time 
enough for this to select your favoites and let the other members of 
your household have a voice in this matter. The children will watch 
with intense satisfaction the roses they have selected. Send your list 
to the grower and direct him to ship on a date certain^ fixing a time be- 
tween May 10th and 20tb, as for myself I vi 1 buy what is known as 
mailing plants, these have proven most satisfactory. 

Then read up on the varieties you have ordered. Learn about their 
habit of growth, so that in netting out you may give them suitable loca- 
tions. 

In early spring dig your bed deep and pulverize the soil well, adding 
old, well-rotted cow manure plentifully, leaving the bed just level with 
the surrounding soil. 

Prepare your paper plat giving location of each plant. 

When the roses arrive, p ace them in a pan of tepid water and see 
that their roots are not bruised; if you find any, cut them clean with 
scissors. 

In the evening when the sun is not too hot, plant them in their 
places, firming the soil thoroughly a: the root and a little deeper than 
they were in the pot. 

If on other stock put them well down, and learn on what stock they 
are, water well, and cut off every bud. 

Your bed will have more green in it in the morning than it will a 
month later. The leaves will begin to turn yellow and drop off, don't 
worry, for soon the little plant will begin to pnsh out new foliage. 

Now look every plant over carefully for scale, a little exoressence like 
a small blister, mash it. It is a louse and must be destroyed, having 
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iound it on one plant look to it every day until the last vestige is re - 
moved. 

If tlie plant ia not vigoroua the delicate leaves and stem will ba cov- 
ered with lice, bnt healthy plan's can stand them. If they are to be re- 
moved use a strong decoction of tobacco water, spray them well, espec - 
cially the under side of the leaves. After standing an hour, wash them 
tboroughly with clean water, or the tobacco will make your rose sick. 

Now comes thrips, a little worm that feeds on cbs teaier foliage, very 
easily destroyed by the use of powdered white hellebore, either dusted 
on the plants, while the dew is on or dissolved in. water and sprayed. 

You may notice that one of the plants is wilting, the top bud hangs 
over. Dig right down and kill without mercy the grob working at its 

Thus throughout the season watch over your plants. Protect them, 
and till the bed, keeping the surface soil broken very fine. 

When tttey begin to bloom fumiih tLem freely with water, let it soak 
way down. Water in evening, and the lollo wing morning rake over the 
bed again to keep the surface broken. 

Cut your roses as soon as fully blown and cut them with long stems. 
This I consider the most satisfactory manner of pruning, for new wood 
only furnishes flowers, and a rose can have no better setting than the 
foliage which grows with it. 

In the fall when the wood is hardened, lay down the plant, bending it 
at the root, and cover with dirt. Over this yoiTmay put rubbish so 
that the ground be not alternately frozen and thawed, and in the spring 
delay removing until the season is opened, then raise your plants and 
cut out all discolored wood. Give them a good dressing of manure, and 
from this year on your plants should improve. 

' In pruning be severe with delicate and weak growers, rampant growers 
require thinning out of branches only. 



DISCUSSION^. 

Secretary— Last summer Mr. Wright had a beautiful display of roses 
at our meeting at Baraboo. and we thought that if we had a paper from 
him at this meeting that we could prepare to grow roses next summer. 

Cbas. Hirschinger— I want to ask Mr. Wright if his practice of cutting 
back close to the main stem would not kill the plant ? 

J. E, Wright— It would not. In trimming the purpose is to compel 
them to throw out new shoots. It is from the new shoots we get the 
bloom, except with climbers; roses grow on all climbers on the old 

W. D. Boynton— Were those roses you mentioned grown under glass ?* 
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J. E, Wright— Certainly they were; that is why they dropped their 
leaves. 

W. D. Boynton— It you get oaly oue summer's bloom it is well worth 
the while to put out fifty to one handred of those roEes. 

A. O. Tuttte— Do you get a continuous bloom from Geu. Jacli ? 

J. E. Wright— Certainly I do. it is swrprising to know that Gen. Jack 
did not bloom until the 27th ot Jane and it bloomed until November. 

J. L. Fisk— My Gen. Jaclis bloomed the most (reely of any rose I have. 
I give them about two pints of liquid manure at a time. I am afraid 
Mr. Wright will go out some morning and find his Hermosa and La 
Prance all gone. 

Mrs. Huntley— What do you consider your best and hardiest white 

J. E. Wright— It you are satisfied, with about four week's bloom, the 
Madam Plantier. 

J. L,. Fisk— I have Madam Hardy and Madam Flantier. I have also a 
white Hybrid Perpetual that lias fceen very satisfactory. 

E. J. Coe— Mr. Wright, do you not consider dry earth essential to 
keeping through the winter ? 

J. E. Wright— Yes, 1 do. I did not speak of it because I supposed 
every one knew that you could not let green wood lie in water all 
winter. 

A. M. Ten Eyck - Does it make any difference what kind of soil roses 

J, E. Wright— Roses will grow where com will. They will grow any- 

B. J. Coe— What is the most productive ot bloom of any rose you 

J. E. Wright— Dr. Hogg; it is one mass of purple all the time. Roses 
require a great deal of water; it good drainage is afforded there is no 
danger of giving them too much water. Any protection of roses is all 
right; take a barrel, for example. They come out all right when pro- 
tected; earth is all right tor protection; they lay down very easily. 

J. L. Fisk— I use evergreen l>oughs to protect my roses, and I find 
they are the best of anything. Alt I want is to keep them from the sun. 

Invitations were received for the summer meeting from Eau Claire, 
Kilbourn City, Evausville and Grand Bapids. On motion the place tor 
meeting was left to the general officers to decide 

Report of committee on seedling apples 

Report adopted. 

A. G. Tuttle— Before the close of this meeting I wish to say a few 
words with regard to a statement in our volume two years ago, in which 
I was reported as saying that I '"knew of no apple so hardy as the 
Duchess." _, 
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I never made auj such statement, and I wish this to ko into the next 
volume as contradictory of that statement. 

We have spent twenty-flve years in testing these apples; we have done 
it at oar own expense. We have not called upon or bad any aid from 
the state society. We have made these experiments with the Russians 
and we have succeeded. The Longfleld we have been usinK all winter. 
I see ill the state of New York they are putting it ahead of all others. 

Q— Will you name the five most promising Russians for general plant- 
ing? 

A. G. Tuttle—Well, I vould put Longfleld at the head; next to the 
liOngfield comes the Antonovki, hardier than the Duchess. Hibernal 
is next and Is hardier than the Duchess, it is growing and fruiting in 
Manitoba Yellow TrauEparent is next. The Early Campaign ia two 
weeks earlier than the Yellow Transparent. 



Secretary^The facts brolight out in the paper by Mr. Putnam show 
us the financial side of the question and I would suggest that imme- 
diately after we adjourn we meet in our raom for the purpose of orga- 
nizing a forestry association. 
Adjourned sine die. 

B. S. HosiE, 

Secretary . 
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REPORTS OF COUNTY AND LOCAL SOCIETIES. 



ANNUAL, REPORT OF THE JANESVILLE HORTICULTURAIi 
BOCIETT FOR THE YEAR 1892. 

Tbe JanesTiUe society, though not doing much work, yet lives. Sev- 
eral informal meetings have been held during tbe year, but the attend- 
ance was small. At the Rooli County Fair members of the Horticul- 
tural Society made some very flue exhibits. Our presideat, Geo. J. Kel- 
logg, carryinK off a good many premiums. ..^J[ 

The display of fruit was very good indeed, and was mostly made by 
members of our society; also in flowers the society was well represented. 
We have twenty-nine life, and thirteen honorary members, and a cash 
balance in our treasury. 

At the annual meeting held December 12tb, 1892, tbe following officers 
were elected for the year of 1893: 

President, Geo. J. Kellogg, Janes ville. 

Treasurer, J. B. Whiting, Janesville. 

Secretary, E. B. Heimstreet, Janesville. 

Messrs. Geo. J. Kellogg and E. B. Heimstreet were elected delegates 
to represent this society at the meeting of the State Horticultnral 
Society at Madison, 1893. 

E. B. Heimstreet, 

Secretari/. 



REPORT OP THE RIPON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This society has done but little work the past year. Nearly every 
member is connected with the Fruit Growers Association, and as all 
are more or less engaged in the growing of small Iruits for mai-ket the 
new society absorbs the interest. It is almost impossible to get out a 
quorum, to even elect the officers. We intend to hold a festival daring 
the strawberry season and again when grapes are ripe, so we can trust 
to be able to give a better report next year. The following are the offloera 
for 180,^: President, L. G, Kellogg; vice-president, Mrs. L. K. Hood; 
secretary, A. S, Crooker; treasurer, E. Woodruff. 

Secretar!/. 
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REPORT OP SAUK COUNTx HOBTICULTUKAL, SOCIETY. 

The officers of this society for the year 1893 are: 
Frfmlfliii Johosoa, President. 
William Toole, Vice-Preaident. 
E. K. Tuttle, Secretary. 
Mrs, E. G. Marriott, Treasurer. E, K. Tdttle, 

Secretary. 



E. C Barnes, President. 
Jule Hazes, Vice President. 
S Gorman, Secretary. 
B. J. Brown, Treasurer. 

8. GOHMAIT, 

Secretiirg. 



GRANT COUNTY HORTICULTUEiL SOCIETY. 

At one of the meetings during the Farmers' Institute last week, Anton 
Schmltt jostled Mr. Thayer, who is at the head of the horticulturists of 
this state, on the subject oC doing something for horticulture here 
where fruit can be grown as well as up in the pineries. The result was 
that thirty-four farmers put their heads together and formed the Grant 
County Horticultural Society. They are: Ira D. Totman, Chas. Harper, 
Frank E. Wallter, John Reach, Ira Murphy, Henry Irish, J. C. Thier, 
C. E. Roth, O, P. Walker, H. J. Belscamper, L. A. Breitaupt, Wm, Dyer, 
Edward Parks, Mrs Nora Ellis, Miss A. I- ishop, 8. E. Belscamper, W. J, 
Bailey, Samuel Stephens, Charles Govier, Phillip Walker, Geo.' E. Budd, 
f. E. Cox, R. A. Irwin, R. C. Knoke, Ritner Stephens, Albert Woodruff, 
Frank Smith, M. A. Gamer, Mrs. ti. D. Smith, Miss Irene Parks; Deloa • 
Abrams, President; Anton Schmltt, Vice President; John R. Westing, 
Secretary; Mrs. O. Penberthy, Treasurer; J. E. McKinney, A. Y. 
Decker and Henry Belscamper, Committee of Executive Board. 

A constitution was adopted which defines the objects, fixes the terms 
of ofBeers, and makes memtwrship dues twenty-five cents annually. 
The offloera above named are tempofary. Wednesday at one o'clocic, was 
named to effect further work; but the weather proved so bad that the 
lew who met adjourned to meet in the jury room of the court house, 
Lancaster, at one o'clock p. m., Saturday, January 21st. Alt members 
are requested to note the time and attend; also any who would like to' 
iMcome members. John R. Westinq, 

Secretary. 
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KILBOURN CITY HORTICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 

KiLBooRN City, Wisconsin, March 18, 1893. 
B. S. HoxiB, Evansrille, Wis.: 

DearSic-— Oar last msetinKoC the local "Horticultaral Society" was 
well attended and everyone aeemad encouraged by the outlook. Miss 
Mary Conway was elected as secretary in place of Mr. Chas. A. Chanter, 



I will send you a paper next week with resolutions adopted by our 
society, etc. 

It you decide to brin^ the state convention here we will give you a. 
good attendance and show you the work of a good local society. We 
hope you will come our way. Our delegate to Madison should have 
taken a report, and we regret that he did not. Our local press will give 
us a column to be edited by myself, and we hope to push this work for 
all there is in it. 

The morel study the subject the wider it grows, and I am satisfied 
that the mission of horticultu e is a grand one. We have hardly begun 
to realize its possibilities for moral and mental, as well as financial good 
to man. 

Yours hopefully, 

Chester W. Smith, 

Pres. Local Societi/, 



KiLBOCRN City, Wisconsin, March 23, 1893. 
Mr. B. S. Ho3ie, Evansville, Wisconsin, 

DearSir: — The following is the annual report of "TheKilbourn City 
Horticultural Improvement Society:" 

The Kilbourn Horticultural Improvement Society is in a flourishing 
, condition. It routs a haU, holds regular meetings, and has over one 
hundred enrolled members. The society is the means of much improve- 
ment, and great benefits to the members. 

The outlook for the coming season is very promising, all debts are 
paid and members seem interested and hopefuL 

The num.erous membership is largely due to the generous efforts of 
Prof. C. A. Chanter, whom the society will greatly miss, as he was aoci 
dentally killed in Chicago last fall. The following memorial was unani- 
mously adopted by the society at their last meeting: 

In the death of Chas. A. Chanter, this society has lost its most ardent 
and faithful member, a brother whose genial presence will not be for- 
gotten, one who never lost an opportunity t> awaken interest in the 
importance aad posstbibilities of horticulture. 
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Mr. Chanter was a man whose soul was attuned to the true and grand 
in nature. His sympathies were ever in touch with all efforts to uplift 
and ennoble the minds of men by cultivating a love for the good, the 
true and the beautiCul. 

His heart, even warm with love to his fellow man, was alwa e ready to 
respond to appeals for assistance in interesting the young in the love 
of flowers and the study of the great world of nature. 

Misunderstood by many, censured by the ignorant, be was tenderly 
loved by those who knew him best. 

The highest praise we give to true greatness is its quality of faith. Be 
it said of our absent brother that he never lost faith in the great work 
of his life he never lost faith in the power of the love of flowers and 
ferns to make men better and life happier. 

It was this steadfast faith in his mission, that won our hearts, and 
will be an abiding help to us in our little work which God has assigned 
to each of us. 

As a worker in our society, his place can not be filled, yet his memory 
will not tdde, but be kept as an inspiration to better work and a stronger 
and brighter faith. 

Mart Conway, Sec'ij. 
C, W. Smith, Pres. 



EBPORT OF FREMONT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We still hold together, and try to keep up our regular meetings, 
although circumstances for the past year have prevented as general 
Interest in horticultural matters as we could wish. But our members 
stUl appreciate the advantages derived from our discussions, and many 
profit from the lessons learned at our meetings. 

But 1 think that oar people are slowly arriving at the conclusion that 
the raising of "smxll fruits" is the kind of fruit raising for us to tie to, 
and are beginlng to go slow on all varieties of apples not fully tested 
and proved worthy of our confidence. 

The list of even "Waupaca county seedlings" has been materially cut 
down within the past few years, and will bear still further reduction. 
There Is no doubt but our county still leads in the matter of hardy seed- 
ling apples, but we must come to the humiliating conclusion that we 
have been spreading things a little to thick even for Waupaca county* 
We could pick out three or four kinds— not half a dozen that we could 
risk, and which, It properly taken care of and protected, might be made 
to pay— for a few years— for the lifeof an apple orchard must of necessity 
be rather brief in this climate. 
14— H. 
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Oarofficersare — President, C. P. Eaton; Vice-president, Paul Soheisaer; 
Secretary, J. Wakefield; Treasurer, Jacob Steiger; Executive Committee 
B. Spindler, W. A. Springer, G. W. Holmes. 

Delegate State Society, J. Wakefield, M. M. Wakefield. 

J. WAKEPiEt,D, Secretar}/. 



REPORT OP THE GRAND CHUTE HORTICULTURAL SOCIBTF. 

The advance in horticulture in this locality is siKaiflcant of both 
moral and pbyeicol progress, as the abundanoa of cheap, delicious fruit, 
takes more and more the place of subatancss more deleterious. 

Owing to the extreme dry weather of the snmmer of 1891 strawberries 
were a light crop and somewhat inferior in quality. Raspberries were 
grown ty most of the members, but the yield was very light and the 
season of short duration. Prices very high. Corrants were quite a 
success with a few who gave them the careful attention necessary to 
them. Onipes were an abundant crop with some, while a few did not 
have the same success. 

The frost held off until the fmit was matured, consequently there 
was the finest exhibit of grapes at our grape festival held in October 
ever witnessed by our society. Winter apples almost a failure. The 
Duchess and some early apples yielded remarkably well. 

Although oar fruit growers oaoasionaUy mset with reverses, they 
show an increasing interest ia horticulture anil eash year epgane more 
extensively in its pursuits. 

Our meetings have been held quarterly and been quite instructive 
and largely attended. The annual meeting was held January 5, 1893. 
The election of officers resulted In the choice of Mr. M. B Johnston, 
president; C. A, Abbott, vice-president; A. A. Winslow, treasurer, 
Mrs. C. E. Bushneli,, 

Secretarif. 

ANNUAL REPORT OP THE BROWN COUNTF HORTICULTURAI* 
AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Office of the Sbcbbtary, Green Bay, Jan. 28, 1893, 
To the Brawn County H.andA. Society: 

The secretary respeotfnlly submits the following report of the trans- 
actions of the society for the ye!ir ending December 31, 1892: 

I. HEETINOS, 

The society has held eight regular meetings during the year at places 
and dates as follows: 
Annual meeting at the residence of President J, M. Smith, Jan. 30; 
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moDthly meetlnga at the secretary's office. Green Bay, March 26; at Odd 
Fellows' Home, Green 'Bay, April 33: at the residence of Alexander 
Barclay, town of DePere, May 28; the ninth annual strawberry festival 
on the premises of President Smith, Green Bay, July 13; in the grove on 
the farm of J. D. McAllister, town of Pittsfleld, August 27; at the resi- 
dence of Isaac Dickey, town of De Pere, October 1; at the office of the 
secretary, Geen Bay, December 3. 

II. TOPICS DISCUSSED AND BC3INB3S TBANSACrED. 

January Jfeeftiij— Bussiness. Annual Reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer and action thereon; Election of officers for ensuing year; ap- 
pointment of Ppesideut Smith, delegate to the state convention; Paper: 
"A Tribute of Eespect," Mrs. Sarah B. Hutchinson; Discussion; The 
future operations of the society. ^ 

March JfeeKngr— "Proceedings of the state coavention," report by the 
delegate: "Condition of the southern states in respect of agrloultnre," 
description and remarks by President Smith; "To Dear Friends at 
Home," letter from Mrs. J. M. Smith. 

April 3feefmj7— Discussion: "Wheat shall we plant and how shall we 

May Mecitnff— Investigation: "Shall we grow corn largely for winter 
feed ?" "How late can we safely plant ?" "Doing the Twentieth thing," 
paper by Mrs. J. M. Smith. 

JuJy Jtfee(t)n;— "Brown County Agriculture of thirty years ago con- 
trasted with that of to-day," "The Book of the Garden," poetical essay, 
Mrs. S. D. Hastings. 

August Meeting — "The Benefits available to Farmers and their Families 
from Social Reunions." 

October Meeting —'^The Lesson of the Season." 

Dicember JtfeeHwff— Business Provision for Exhibits at the Columbian 
Exposition; "Comparison of the Husbandry of other States with ttiat 
of Wisconsin," paper by Mrs. J. M. Smith. 

Many collateral subjects have come incidentally before the society, 
and the monthly meetings have (generally been well attended and con- 
ducted with interest and ai 



111. MEMBERSHIP. 

One gentleman has been received into active membership during the 
past year, and two have been removed by death from all scenes andrela- 
tions of earth life. This leaves the membership nearly the same as 
reported at the last annual meeting, consisting of about 65 meile and 
45 female members. 
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IV BOOKS, SEEDS, ETC, 

Fifty copies of transaction of the State Horticultural Society for 1892 
have beea received &nd distributed among the members as opportunity 
has occurred. Also an ample package of garden seeds from the Agricul- 
tural Department of the national government. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 



Cash In treaaury January 1, IBM |i 81 

Cash received for annual dues .. . . 8S 09 

Cash donatloQg and contributions M 60 

Deflclt adsanoert by saopetary 3 SI 

Total cash and receipts Jit fls 



Paid (or postal nc^tlcesof meetlnga. tSSS 

Paid tor postage stamps BOO 

Paid for order bjok . 1 T5 

Paid for f estiva 1 olroulac* I S6 

P^d for printing annual reports . 1 OO 

Paid secrotary'3 salary tO 00 

Total diaburaeaienta fM 85 



VI. NECROLOGY. 

During the year the scythe of the relentless All Reaper has cut down 
two stalwart members of the society and their names are enrolled in the 
catalogue of the dead. 

Frank Hagemeiater was admitted to membership August 11, 1880, and 
continued in good standing to the day of his death, November 18, 1892, a 
period of 12 years, 3 months and i days. 

He was always prompt in the payment of dues, and, until the last two 
or three years, was an occasional attendant upon the regular meetiogs 
of the society, always tailing, when present, an active and earnest inter- 
est in the matters brought before it for consideration 

Daniel OdeU became a member May 26, 1883. He died April 2^ 18.92, 
having'held connecticn in good standing 11 years, 9 months and 15 days 

In the Historical report for the year 1886 was begun a Neorological 
record of the members of the society, and the names of the first twelve 
deceased entered in chronological order. 

The Record is here continued from that date in like order: 

13 August Delforge died August 3, 1887. 

14 Col. Wra. Chapman died December 19, 1887. 
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15 Dr. D. C. Ayers died February 1. 1890. 
IG Thomas Bennett died March 31, 1891. 
IT Rufus B. Kellogg died September 24, 1891. 

18 .Alanson F. Lyon died October 6, 1891. 

19 Rev. J. G. Henshall died November 6, 1891. 
30 Daniel OdeU died April 20, 1892. 

21 Frank Uagemeister died November 18, 1892. 

All these gentlemen were members of the Society in good standing at 
the time of their decease. Two others terminated their membership 
previoasly to their death, making 23 in all, not now living whobave held 
membership in the Society a part of the 19 years of its existence. 

VII. CONCLUSION. 

This day is the 19th anniversary of that on which the Society was 
organized, andcommencAditscareer of beneficent labor. Ten gentlemen 
then made up its membership, of whom fonr only are known to be now 
living. These four include the President and Secretary elected at the 
meeting of organization and ever since annually re-elected to the same 
offices respectively. They alone of the original ten still retain their 
connectiop with the Society. It need not, however, be inferred that 
official position Is the power which has kept them in living membership, 
pven though tbey be the only life members ever so constituted by the 
Society. 

This incidental mention is here made because an anniversary usually 
presents a favorable opportunity for review of the past in order to the 
more appropriate and efficient provision for the future, though in, the 
present instance, such review of the work of the Horticultural Society 
would, doubtless, be better deferred till the next annual meeting so fi&t 
it shall c>ver two complete decades of its labors. It may not, however, 
be out of place to rehearse, right here, the original purposeof the Society 
as declared in Article second of the Constitution, to wit: 

" Art. 11^ — The objects of this society uhall be, to promote and encour- 
age horticultural tests and knowledge aud to diffuse more thorough and 
correct information in i-egard to setting out and cultivatiag fruit, shade 
and ornamental trees and flowers.'- 

A few years subsequently to its organization there was added to its 
objects and sphere of operations all that is implied in the additional 
word " Agricultural " assumed in its title. 

Extensive as has been ihe work of the society in the past and vast as 
the benefit of that work to the county it can by no means be rationally 
assumed that its grand mission has been fuliy accomplished and that 
there remains nothing more for it to do. On the contrary the labor of 
the past has widely expanded the field of labor for the future, and man- 
ifold greate blessings shall flow upon the people of the c unty by the 
continued and faithful occupancy of that expanded field of labor.- 
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Brown county has not yet become a perfect Garden of Eden, Dor ia it 
to be thought of that its rapid progress towards that delectable condi- 
tion shall be checked by any heart-failure or by any baniehmeiit from 
that garden, of the grand motive power of such progress 

Let all the people, then, cherish and sustain, by will and by deed, as 
the most efficient motive force they have employed or can employ in the 
work of its grand mission, the Brown County Horticultural and Agri- 
cultural Society. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Webden Reynolds, 

Secretary. 



•REPORT OF OMRO HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The officers of this society for the ensuing year are: 

O. W. Babcock, President. 

L. C. Booth, Vice President. 

P. H. Merrill, Secretary. 

Mrs. Jos. D. Treleven, Treasurer. 

P. H. MERRILL, 

Secretary. 



Omro, Wis., Jan. 3), li9a 



REPORT OF LEWISTON HOBTICULTUBAL SOCIETY' AND IM- 
PROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 

This society was organized June 5, 1892, by Joseph Briokwell. Regu- 
lar meetings every third Monday ot each month. The following Is a 
listof officers and members: 

Joseph Brickwell, President. 

Frank Nelson, Vice President. 

Cameron Utter, Secretary. 

Wm. Dore, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee, Peter Genlson, Frank Bender, Cris. Leavet. 

Names of members, Joseph Brickwell, John Wm. Brickwell, Jas. Col- 
bum, P. Genison, Prank Nelson, Ole Benidickson, James Keach, Cam- 
eron Utter, Cris. Leavet, Gerrls Leavet, James Hickson, Cam. Utter, 
L, Shultze, Frank Render, William Dore, Smith Utter. 

Cam BROS Utter, 

Secretary, 
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REPORT OP THE RUSHFX>RD HORTICULTURAL AND IMPROVE- 
MENT SOCIETy. 

This society was organized Wedoeaday, Feb. 15, when the foUow- 
iog offloers were elected for the year 1893; 

A. A. Parsons, President. 

A, A. Stone, Vice President 

H. H. G. Bradt, Secretary. 
L I. Calhoun, Treasurer. 

The time of regular meeting is 2 o'clock on the Sr|t Saturday of each 



month. 



Eureka, Wis , Feb. 2 1, 1893. 



H. H G. BRADT, 

Secretary. 



WAUPACA COXTNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Weyaawega, Jan. 28., 1893 

The Waupaca County Horticultural Society mot in the engine hou 
and the following ofiicers were elected: 

President, G. W. Taggurt. 

Vice-President, F Masters. 

Secretary, P. A. Harden. 

Treasurer, A. Smith. 

Executixe Committee, P. Water3on,Wm. Springer, A. Rulsley. 

Delegate to state meeting, Wm. Springer. 

A. V. Balch showed eight or ten varieties of apples and several var 
ties of grapes in the best of condition, all seedlings. 

A. Smith had a very fine basket of apples some seven or eight var 
ties, all seedlings. 

H. A.H.A^RDEN, 

t-ecretary. 



REPORT OF MONROE COUSTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Our society held its annual meeting in connection with the Farmers' 
Institute, Sparta, on the evening of January 17th. A short but intei'- 
estlng program was carried out, the leading features of which were as 
follows: 

An original poem by Thos. Phillips, entitled, "A Farmers' Poem." A 
paper by C. E. Tobey, entitled, "A Start in Horticulture." A talk on the 
subject of strawberry culture, by W. H. Hachett.n A discussion of "Shall 
ffe.have a canning Factory?" opened by J. J. Melcher. 
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Spirited discussions followed the preaentation of each subject which 
CO^'Bred nearly the whole field of amall fruit raising. 

The following officers were elected for ensuing year: 

President, L. S. Pisher. 

Vice-President, C. E. Hanchett. 

Secretary, W. H. Hauchett. 

Treasurer, C. E. Tobey 

Chairman Executive Committee, Z. K. Jenett. 

Delegate to State Society MeetiUf;, W. H. Hancbett. 

Our society is in a prosperous ooudition both flnancially and numeri- 
cally, and marked interest has always been manifest iu its meetings. 

Arbor day was observed in most of the village schools of our county, 
but very few of the district schools. 

W. H. Hanchett, 

Secret aril. 



REPORT OF LODI HORTICULTURAL, SOCIETY. 

The Lodi Horticultural Society held its annual meeting the first 
Saturday in January, fmd elected ihe following offlcera: 

President, Chas. L, Pearson 

Vice-President. G. F. Kimball. 

Secretary, Mrs. H. C. R, Chrialer. 

Treasurer, Albert Lovering. 

The president appointed an executive committee as follows: Mrs. H. 
C. R. Chrisler, Mrs. A. A. Boyce, Mr. 0. A Perry, Mr John Foote, Mr. 
Albert Lovering. 

In the spring of ^92 our society made quite a saving to members by 
ordering nursery stock at wholesale and will do the same this season. 

Oar June meeting was addressed by B S. Hoxie and Mrs. Vie H. 
Campbell. The attendance was good and the meeting was a success. 

At the October meeting Hon. Chas. Hirschinger "rolled in apples" 
and gave some valuable hints on their culture. 

A meeting was held March 25th, 1893. U. F. Kimball opened the dis- 
cussion on garden vegetable; G. A. Perry led the talk on spraying, and 
Albert Lovering addressed the meeting on the subject of berry culture, 
Mr. A. G. Tattle of Baraboo was present and took an active part in the 
discussions. 

For several years past there has not been enough small fralt raised in. 
this locality to supply the home demand, but judging from present 
indications we will have berries to export this \ ear. 

C, L. Peabson, President. 
Mrs. H. C. R Christler, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT OF SHIOCrO^ HORTICULTURAL AND IMPROVE- 
MBNT SOCIETY. 

Officers elected for the present year as follows: 

For President, W. D. Boynton. 

I\3r Vice-President, Eben E. Rexford. 

For Secretary, W. D. Barnes. 

For Treasurer, C. F. Anson. 

For Execntive Board: W. D. Jordan, E. Farnham and Henry Deiner. 

Viee-Preaident, Secretary, D. M. Torrey, Adam Bums, Jerry Harring- 
ton and Dr. Sorenson. 

It is the intention of this Society to hold at least three rousing meet- 
ings this coming, season, taking up seasonable topics that are of live 
interest to the people. 

W. D. Barnes, Seorttari/. 



REPORT OF ADAMS CENTER HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AND 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 

Officers for 1803: 

Robert Galston, President. 

J. Carter, Vice-President. 

W. E. Bidweil, Secretary. 

Andrew Huber, Treasurer. 

We have a membership of twenty -five, besides ladies. 

W. E. BiDWELi,, Secretary and Librarian. 
Adams Center, January 4th, 180.1. 



REPORT OF EAU CLAIRE HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

President, Peter Price, Altoona. 

Vice-President, James Bonill, Ea ' Claire. 

Secretary, R. Elwell, Eau Claire. 

Treasurer, J. F. Case. Eau Claire. 

This association has held monthly meetings during the year. One 
monthly meeting at its place of meeting, the court house at Eau ClaLre, 
and l^e next meeting at the residence of one of the members. 

The meetings have been better attended and the interest in the work 
of the society has increased. This increase in uttendmice and interest 
le mostly caused by the meetings, held with the different members. 

The society now numbers twenty-six members. Some fine exhibits of 
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strawberries, raspberries, blackberries and currants were made by mem- 
bers of the society. 

The prospects of the tutore of this society are eacouraging, theinterest 
in smalt fruits is growing, and we hope to malce our meetings for the 
«oming year so interesting that all interested in fruits and flowers will 
be found in with us at every meeting. 

R. Elwell, 

SecTetari/. 



EVAN8VILLE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY AND IMPROVEMENT 

ASSOCWION. 

At the annual meeting held the 3d Tuesday in January 1S93. 
Prof. J. E. Coleman was elected President. 
Henry Campbell. Vice-president. 
W. W. McFarlane, Secretary, 
Mrs. A. M. Bames, Treasurer. 

Bev. E. J. ScoDeld and Mrs. B B. Hoxie were appointed committee on 
program, i 

W. "W. McFarlane, Secretary, 



WAUPACA HORTICULTURAL AND IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

We are not able to report much progress during the last year, still 
we maintain our organization and have interesting and profitable meet- 
ings. We have about fifty members and the society held two meetings 
during the year. Shall hold our nest meeting February 21. Present 



President — W. W. Holmes, 

Secretary— T, Rich. 

Treasurer— Mrs. S. A. Oaker, (now Mrs. Colby.) 



PEOPLE'S HORTICULTURAL AND IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION OF LANCASTER, ' 

At the close of the Farmer's Institute, held at Lancaster, Grant coun- 
ty, the People's Horticultural and Improvement Association was organ- 
ized with fitty members. 

Delos Abrams, President. 

Chas. B, Harper, Secretary, 
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Frank Smith. Vice-President. 
Mra. O. Pftmborty, Treaaurer. 

The regular meetings will be held the first and third Saturdays in each 
month. 

Chas. B. Harper, 

Secretary. 
Lancaster, Wis., Jan 28, 1893. 



REPORT OF THE EAST FREEDOM HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The East Freedom Forticultural Society at its annual meeting Feb. 
25, 1893, elected the following officers: 
President, F. Armbraster, Baraboo 
Vice-President, C. W. Clarlc, North Freedom. 
Treasurer, August Zoebert, Baraboo. 
Secretary, Chas. Hirschinger, Baraboo. 

Executive Committee, Herman VoU, L. Koser and Paul (feitzel. 
This society holds meetings in school houses and has a membership of 
It was organized in February, 1863, and has a sufficient amount in 



the treasury to defray all expenses. 
Baraboo, Sauk county. Wis. 



Chas. Hirschinobr, 

Secretory. 



SCHOOL SOCIETIES. 

Ledgevillb, Wis., May 3d, 18S3. 
B. S. HoxiE, EransvlUe. Wis. 

We have formed a society in thisscliool; it is to be known by the name 
of "Ledgeyille Horticultural Society," it haying ten members. The 
president is Sarah Campbell of Ledgeville, WLs., the secretary is Nellie 
Xormile, Ledgeville, Wis. 

Nellie Nobiiilb, Secretary, 
Ledgeville Wis. 



EAST GIBSON SOCIETY. 

Organized May 8, 189.1. 
J. A, Graibe, President. 
Celia Rowiller, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES OS OBSERVATION. 



REPORT OF MRS. D. HUNTLEV, APPLETON, WIS. 

The season of 1892 was very unfavorable for fruit in manj places in 
Outagamie county. The previons season was very dry, and atrawbeiry 
plants made but little growth. For this reason, or possibly for some- 
other, of which we know nothing, the plants did not winter well, the 
beds were in bad condition in the spring. 

In May when gardens should be made and berries cultivated, it was so- 
wet that little could be done in the garden or field, and in June when 
strawberries were in bloom and when Brst ripening, it rained most of 
the time. Berries did not ripen well and often could not be picked at 
the proper time. For these reasons the crop was small, not one-half 
what it would have been in a favorable season, and prices were higher 
than usual. The first berries picked the 25th of June brought 16 cents 
a quart; later they were sold for 11 and 12 cents, and fresh berries sel- 
dom went below 10 cents a quart 

Those who waited for the fall in prices, which usually comes late ia 
the season, were left without berries for canning. 

The Warfield, Wilson, Crescent, Bubach, Cloud and Sharpless are 
grown in this locality, but most growers prefer Warfleld and Wilson. 

Raspberries gave promise of a large crop, but they too were injured 
bytheraiu. Prices were high all the season; berries sold readily at 10 
and 12 cents. 

Bat few black raspberries are grown in this locality. The Marlboro 
and Cuthbert are considered thebest red raspberries. 

Currants are not grown in this locality by gardeners or families, as- 
they shQuld be. Whenever seen in the market they bring ahigherprice 
than berries. They are more easily picked, and they are not as perisha- 
ble as berries. The^e facts should commend them to those who wish 
to make gardening profitable. 

Cherries were a light crop last season, and like currants they are not 
found often in the farmer's garden. 

Apples of certain varieties were abundant. Of the Duchess of Old- 
enburg there was an immense crop, and prices were lower than for some 
years. Of Russet and Utter the crop was light. 

In many orchards and gardens there were no crab apples of the Tran- 
scendent variety. Some trees of Whitney No. 20 bore a light crop which 
sold readily for 81.20 per bushel. These apples should be grown by ev- 
ery farmer; the; are excellent for canning, fine flavor and keep tbeir- 
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form when cooked as well as peaolies,aDd they always briitg a bigb price. 
Montreal Beauty gave us a few apples; quality is flae and they sell 
readily. 

The blight has injured some trees in this locality, especially the 
Wealthy. The Russian varieties are yet on trial. Grapes were mach in- 
jured the first of the season by rot and mildew. Applying the Bordeaux 
mixture prevented this in a meat ure, but the fruit grew slowly with 
little prospect of ripening, but later the warm days of September and 
October perfected nearly all the fruit. The best varieties forOnta amie 
county are Worden and Moore's Early and Cottage for black grapes; 
Brighton, Wyoming Bed and Massaoit for red grapes, and Niagara for 
white. These are the most profitable to grow for market; many oth r 
kinds are desirable for the table. 



REPORT OF DANIEL WILLIAMS, SUMMIT, WIS. 

The past year has been one of the most unfavorable for the produo- 
tioii of fmit in this county. The unusual lack of sunshine, and exces- 
sive amount of rain during the mouths of May and June has had a 
blighting effect upon all fruit bearing trees and plants. Strawberries 
raspberries, currants and grapes were not a full crop; perhaps one half 
of a full crop. Blackberries promised a full crop until the scorching 
heat and wind, during the last part of July, nearly ruined the berries 
exposed to the direct iuflueuce of the sun and wind. Apples were an 
entire failure in this part of the state. The trees were in full bloom 
about the first of June and during the first five days of that month 
there was not one hour of sunshine and the temperature was much be- 
low the average. On many apple trees, the leaves withered aad drooped, 
but were renewed. All such trees made but little new in^wth of 
wood, and are in poor condition to withstand the present severe winter. 
The past spring was an unusually favorable spring for planting trees 
and p'ants of all kinds the ground being in fine condition and the work 
was finished before the heavy rains commenced. The dry weather in 
July prevented strawberries from putting out as full sets of runners as 
usual but still went into the winter in fair condition. For the past 
three years I have grown my strawberries in matted rows with good re- 
sults. This is not practical only in a small way for family use. Have 
left my blackberries standing without any winter protection for the 
past two years without any material loss, much less than the injury by 
mice when covered. There are but few apple trees being planted in the 
" locality, but grapes and strawberries are more abundant each year. All 
small fruits can be grown here abundantly with ordinary care but not 
one fourth of the farmers grow enough for their own use It is gratify- 
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ing to notice that more are beiog planted every year. There is also an 
increasing interest in the plantlDK of trees and ahrubs for shade and 
omnment. For this change much credit should be given to the farm- 
ers wives and daughters, stiU there is plenty of room left for the work 
of missionaries. There is a general lack of interest in horticulture 
among farmers in this county, but we are hopeful that our horticultural 
friends will be encouraged in a work of so much importance to the 
farmers of our state. 



REPORT OF 8P£CIAIi COMMITTEE ON SEEDLINGS. 

At the meeting of the State H rtkxdtnnl society held in Madison Feb- 
marj 8-9, 1893, William Stamners of Ontaguaie county shows I some 
fine seedling apples and gave history of same. Yont committee has the 
honor to report upon them as follows (Note we ad<q>tod the scale as 
adopted, used and recommended by the Minnesota State Hoctioaltural 
society for sizing upples.); 

We hereto attach names as chosen for each by Mr. Stanmers. Tnta 
the specimens shown we consider some i<f them very tine, but cannot as 
yet recommend them for general cultivation. 



Ho. 


Name. 1 Siu. 


Quslltj-. 
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Pride of WlKiMsiB,.. 
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A. D. Babneb, 
J. S. Harris, 

E. S. GOFF, 

Committee. 
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William Stunners of South Osbom, Outagamie county, sent in six- 
teen specimens of seedling apples originated by himself or selected Id 
his Immediate vicinity. Many of the apples presented a very flue 
appearance and the president appointed a special committee to examine 
and report on their merits. It is to be hoped that all persons having 
seedling apples will take pains to send iu specimens at our next annual 
meeting. 

Secretary. 



REPORT OP COMMITTEE OS AWARD OP PREMIUMS. 



.; Your committee to examine the fruit on exhibitioa 
would report as follows: 

O. C. Cook, of Ocouto, has six varieties of apples on the tables and we' 
award to bim the first premium of 32.00, on plate of wealthy. Ur. Cook 
has also one seedling which will be noted in report on seedlings. 

O. A. Hatch, of Ithaca, shows nine varieties and we award first prem- 
ium of *2.00 on Newell's and Famsuse; second premium of $1.00 on Mc- 
Mahan, Longfleld and Wealthy. A. D. Barnes, of Waupaca, shows two 
varieties, and wo award to him first premium of i2.00 on Northwesteni 
Greening. 

A. L. Hatch, of Ithaca, has an exhibition, pf ten varieties and takes the 
first premium of $2.0 ) on Talman Sweet. 

Wm. A. Springer, of Fremont, exhibits seven varieties and we award 
to hi 11 first premium of $2.00 on Woolf River, Jonathan and Walbridge. 
F. A. Chappell, of Oregon, has six varieties and we award to him first 
p emium on McMahm, North rn Spf, and Longfleld, with second prem- 
ium on Golden Russet, Perry Russet, and Pewaukee. 

A. J. Philips, of West Salem, exhibits four varieties and we award to 
him second premium on Walbridge. 

Ohas. Hirscbinger of Baraboo, has on the tables twenty-five varieties 
and we a ard first p emium on Golden. Russet, Perry Russet, Pewaukee 
and Alexander, with second premiu a on Fameuse, Newels, and Talmaa 
Sweet, We find four virieties not on the list and to these we award a 
premium of $1. 

Respectfully submitted, 

3. L. FiBK. 

F. C. Edwards. 

T. Rich. 

Committee. 
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REPORT OP COMMITTEE OS NEW FRUITS. 

Members of the WUconain Horttcultural Society : 

Yoar committee find quite a number of new varieties of appleson our 
table and report as follows : Seedling apples exhibited by O. C. Cook 
of Oconto. The ori^nal seeds were supposed to be planted by French 
or Indians, at Marinette county, this state, about fifty years ago. A 
fine speiiimeu and choice dessert fruit. Flesh veiywhiteand Sue gra-ned. 
Flavor excellent. Form round oblate. Color ground light yellow, 
splashed with varying shades of red. Size 4. Cavity rather deep and 
regular, season March. We suggest that they be called "Cook " in honor 
of the grower and propagator. 

Seedlings shown by P H. Chappel, of Oregon, Wis., No. 1. Size 5. 
Good cooking, good keeping, fine firm yellow tlesh, fine smooth appear- 
ance, yellow ground splashed with red. 

No. 3. Size 5. Good fair keeping quality, bright colcred with reddish 

No. 3, Size 5. Good fair keeper. Color light green. 
Seedling of Alexander shown by Wm. A. Springer, of Fremont, No. 1. 
Size G. Good cooking. No 1. Size 6. Good keeper. 

Seedling from Phil. Wati us, of Weyauwega, Wis. Size 3. Rich sub- 
acid and choice desseri^ apple. Excellent keeper. Color brownish red 
studded with yellowish spots. Form round oblate. Cavity narrow and 
eballow. Stem medium. Flesh -yellow. Very choice. • 

A. D. Barnes, 
J. S. Harris, 
E. S. GoFF. . 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Wisconsin State BorticiMural Societg, to B. S. Hoxie, Secretary. 



February 1, ISES, to Februar]' I. IBS3. 

Postage and platAl canlB... 

BxpresB charges 



PrlnUng W Sb 

HureorjalocktorTrlalSlatJoIul SS SB 

BliBCellaneoua eipBEsea. 47 BO 

Salary of aecretarj BOO 00 



BeceiTed on current expensea ttlS 00 

Eectdved on salary. £BS 00 

Dueonsalary 75 OO 

Due on current eipenae* £18 



REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

We, the undeTBigned oommittee, appointed to ezamlae the books and 

aoooants of the Becretary and treasurer, beg leave to report that we have 

examined the same and find them correct to the best of our knowledge. 

Bespectfullf submitted, 

R. J. Cob. 
li. G. Eellooq. 
15— H 
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^n memotiam. 



Professor Chailee Archibald Chanter was bora at Bedford. DevoD, England. In 1S8S, Ha 
belonged to an old and Influential country family, bis father being Lord Lieutenant of the 
Countyor Devon. In early life he acquired a taste for the navy. He received a, cadet- 
ship In the Boyal navy In the year l^SO and was a mldsblpman aboard Her Majestya ship, 
the Itido. In tba Crimean War. Having met with a serious accldeut tbat temporary dis- 
abled him. he retired from the Bervtce. He acquired a great tAste for botany while Tlsit^ 
ing the larlous countries and on each voyage he added to his rare and valuable collection 
of plants and (erna. After having retired from the navy he was free to carry out his in- 
clination to prosecute his favorite study of horticulture. 

In 1S80 he came to America with the thought uppermost in his niind to develop his 
knowledge and increase his collection of ferns and flowers. In 1H90, be lemowd to Kil- 
bournClty, where he resided untfl the time of his death, December 11.1893. 

The varied end beautitul scenery of the Dolls of Wlsconain were a source of unending 
delight tohim. He was president of Che Stale Chapter of the Agafsii Society and one 
year ago was made an honorary life member of (he Wisconsin Horticultural Society. At 
the time of bis death he was preparing a coUectlon of fine and rare specimens of f emg (or 
exhibition at the Columtilan Exposition 

Prof. Chanter was a student of nature in the truest sense of the term ; he lived close to 
Nature's great heart and bad von many of her secrets, and was. to the close of his life, 
Uirllled and dominated by the beauty of the outside world. It was not uafrequent for hint 
to spend the whole day weklDg for some rare and valaable specimen of fern or other 
plant which he knew n ss coyly hiding away from the untrained eye. 

Possessed of the kindly, sensitive temperament conamoo to those wbo "dwell with 
Nature." he was generous to a fault, ever willing to bestow sympathy and aid upon (hose 
less fortunate than himself. 

He was tbe author of several valuable papers on ferns that ore highly prised by the so 
detles for which they were written. Besides tbe sev»«l collections ol ferns he made tn 
this country be left a very rare and valuable collection in England, composed of terns gath- 
ered In every port which he vlsltad. 

The strong horlicultural socletyat Kllboum City owes Its success to his efforts. Al- 
though enthusiastic, he saw with prophetic eye the beneflta that would result from suoli 
an organization, not only to those engaged In the profession of horticulture for profit, 
but also the elevating and reflning Inftuence upon the young people. 

From a little sketch of Prof. Chanter's life which has recently come to me. I glean tbesa 
words: "His whole heart and life was devoted to his favorite study, everything being sec- 
ondary and subservient to the one prominent idea. He wascontenttollvein tbe simplest 
manner that be might devote his time to his favorite pursuit." His memory will be cher- 
ished by those with whom he was associated and there are many who regret his untimely 
death. 
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ORGANIZATION 



WISCONSIN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 



At the cloae of the meeting in the Assembly Chamber, February (I, Sec- 
retary B. S. Eosie invited tbuse present who wielied to confer as to the 
propriety of a f oreetj association for the state of Wiecoasin to meet In the 
library room of the society to tate such action as the conference 
might decide upon. Quite a number responded to the invitation and the 
record of the proceedings is worthy of a place in our volume— SeCbetaBY. 



Books or the State HoKTiccLTintAL Society, 
Capitoi. Botlding, Mambon, Wib,, Fkbruary 9, 1883. 

H. A, Thayer, of Sparta; B. S. Hoxle and Mrs. Vie H. Campbell, of 
Evansville; W. D, Boynton, of Shiocton; O. F. Brand, of Minnesota; Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Huntley, of Appleton; W. A. Bamsey, of Kilhourne City; 
Mrs. J, Montgomery Smith, of Mineral Point, and Meters. E. J. Schofleld, 
Jacob Huffman, Carl H. Potter, B. C. Taintor, C. A. Hutchina, C. F. 
Hutchins and L. S. Cheney, of Hadieon, met at the time and place 
named aboVe for the purpose of considering the advisibility of attempting 
the organization of a society for the promotion of interest in the forests of 
Wiaconsin and in the care, protection and proper use of the Tame, 

B. S. Hoxie called to order, Btating the objects of the meeting, A tem- 
porary organization waa perfected by the eleolion of 3. S. fioxie as chair- 
man and L. S. Cheney as secretary. 

After some general discussion a motion by Mr. C. F, Hutchins was en- 
tertained, empowering the president to appoint a committee of not less 
than five (which shall include president and secretary) to confer with 
prominent men in various parts of the state concerning the advisibility of 
the permanent organization of a forestry association; the appointment of 
a meeting for such organization if found expedient, and the drafting of a 
constitution and by-laws for such organization prevailed. The president 
appointed to that committee U. A. Thayer, 0. A. Eulchins and W. D, 
Boynton. 

The society adjourned subject to the call of the committee. 

L. 8. Cheney, 
Temporary SeeretatifiOQ I C 



Wisconsin State HoETiocLxrHAL Society, 



CIRCULAR LETTER. 

AlADiaON, Wia., Feb. 16, 1898. 
Dear Sir:— 

At a recent meeting of the Horticultural Society, a tempoiarj oi^nlza- 
tion of those intereated in the formation of a permanent Forestry AsBocia- 
tioQ, was effected. It was thought that such an organization might sub- 
eerce public good hy arouBicg public sentiment agalnet the wanton dee- 
truction of our forests and by inducing needed legislation to preserve them 
agaioBt the disastrcuB effects of forest fires. It was hopt'd that through 
ciroulars and public addresseB such a society might be influential in edu- 
cating the people to a better appreciation of the economic value and of the 
beauty and grandeur of trees and forests; that something might be done 
in this way to preserve and extend our forest areas; that when peopld 
came to appreciate Che climatic and economic value of forests, of their con- 
tributions to every field of industry, of the worth of the wcodsasthe sources 
of pure air and of water supplies for apringa, brooks and rivere, that 
they would be stimulated to plant trees by the wayside and to cover the 
sterile portions of Ihe state and IheharreuhillBides with trees. It is hoped, 
moreover, that such an associalion may aid in securing the needed legia- 
lalioD to prevent the stripping of timber from state lands and the disaa- 
trouB spread of forest fires. 

It is the purpose of those interested in thia movement to call an early 
meeting of all who are willmg to co operate in such an enterprise, at 
which addresses shall be given, setting forth the worth of the woods and 
the danger which threatens the salubrity of the climate and the fertility of 
the soil, if the unwite and unthoufthlfnl deEolation of forest areas shall 



If the objects aimed at by Buch an association, meet your approval and 
you are willing to co-operate in, the execution of its purposes, I should be 
glad if you will favor me with such assurance. 

May I trust your couiteay for an early reply to this communication aa it 
is the intention of those interested to call together the friends of such a 
movement while the legislature is in session and free transportation may 
be obtained by thoee who are willing to attend such a meeting. 
L. S. Cbenet, 



CALL. 

Madison, Wis., March 33, 1698. 

At the close of the winter meeting of the Wisconsin State Horticultural 

Society, a few persons met in the room of the society and perfected the 

temporary organization of a Stat« Forestry Aaaociation. A committee 

wa> appointed '1.0 correspond with prominent persons throughout the state 
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■B to the advisability of fonnicg a permanent foreelTj aeeaciation at the 
present time, and to call a meeting lor euch organization if deemed prac- 
ticable. 

A circular letter was prepared and Beat to all partB of the state. The 
reeponeeB to this letter have been ao uniformly favorable to the proposed 
organization that the committee has decided to ieeue this call for a kcq- 
eral meeting, to be held at Madison, on Thursday evening, April 6th. 

It IB earnestly hoped that alt who desire to see the wanton or thoughtless 
destruction o( our forests stopped; the planting of trees encouraged, and a 
proper appreciation of the benefits to be derived from trees and forests in- 
stilled into Ibe minds of all, will be present at this meeting. Prof. J, J. 
Bloisdell, of Beloit College, has consented to address the meeting. There 
will be other short addresses by leading citizens of Madison and the state. 
Tou are most cordially invited to be present and absist in the organization 
of the Wisconsin State Forestry Association. 

B. S. HoxiB, EvansvUle, 
M. A. Teatbr, Sparta, 

C. &. HCTCBINS, Madison, 
W, D. BoYNTON, Shiocton, 
L S. Cheney, Madieou, 

CommitUe. 



SECOND MEBTINQ, APRIL 6. 

Boons OF THE State AoRictrt.T0KAL Society, Capitol Building, HaDI- 
SON, Wis., April 6, 1393. 

Pursuant to call issued by committee appointed at time of temporsFf 
organization of the Wieconsin State Forreetry Association (Feb. 9), that 
association at time and place indicated above was called CO order by ten)- 
porary chairman, B, S. Hozie. 

Minnies of preceding meeting read and approved. 

The report of the committee appointed to draft constitution adopted. 

A nominating committee consisting of C. A. Ilutchins, John M. Olio 
and E. S. Goff appointed, after which Prof. J. J. Blaiadell, of Beloit, de 
livered an address entitled '"Poreat and Tree Culture in Wisconsin," At 
the close of the address those present engaged in a general discussion of it 
and the entire subject of forestry. 

Eon. H, C. Putnam stated at some length a plan of his for securing to 
the state the control of large tract of land for forest culture purposes. 

The committee on nominations reported as follon-s: For president, 
Paul Bechtner, of Milwaukee; vice preeident, B. S. Hoxie, of Evansville; 
treasurer, C. E. Barnes, of Madison; secretary L. S. Cheney, of Madison, 
and the three additional members of the executive committee, H, C. Put- 
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nam, of Ban Claire; Albert Salisbury, of Whitewater, and HoMS Hoopra,* 
of Oahkoah. Report of committee adopted and the persons named declared 
elected to the respective offices for which tbey were named. 

A committee of three consisting of Prea, Bechtner, H. C. Putnam and 
C. A. Hntchins was appointed to formulate and publish in pamphlet 
form the remarfes of Mr. Putnam. 

On moti<Mi the matt«r of calling a summer meeting was left toezecutire 
committee. 

The publication of Prof. Blaisdell's paper was referred to the prendent 
with full authority to act in the matter, 

Society adjourned. 

L S. Chenst, Seeretarjf. 

CONSTITUnON OF THE STATE FORESTRY A8SOGIATI0S. 

ARTICLE 1 — This Association shall be known as The Wisconsin State 
Forestry Association. 

Article 2 — The objects of this Association shall be the discusuon of 
subjects relating to tree planting; the conservation, management and 
renewal of forests; the climatic and other influences that affect their wel- 
fare; the collection of forest statistics; the advancement of educational, 
legislative or other measures tending to the promotion of these (Ejects; 
and the dissemination of information relating to the economic, climatio 
and Fosthetic value of trees and forests. 

Article 8 — Any person who is willing to further the purpoms of this 
Association may become a membe' by forwarding his name and the 
annual dues to the Secretary. The annual dues shall be two dollars. 

ASTici^ 4— The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Vice- 
President, a Treasurer, and a Secretary. An execative committee, con- 
sisting of (he officers and three other members, shall be elected at each 
annual session of the Association. This committee shall chooee its own 
chairman, and a majority of its members shall constitute a quorum. 

Article G — The duties of the President, Vice-President and Secretary, 
shall be those ordiuarily performed by such ofhcers. 

Article 6— The Treasurer shall receive and have the custody of all 
funds belonging to the society, and pay out the same on the direction of 
the Executive Committee. 

Article 7— The < fficere of this Association hall be eletited at its annual 
meeting, and ahall bold office until the next annual meeting and until 
their successors are elected. In case a vacancy occurs in any office in the 
interval between the annual meetinKs, such vacancy may be filled by the 
Executive Commiltee. 

Article 8 — An annual seESion of this Association Bhall be held at such 
time and place as shall be determined by a vote of the Association at ita 
L 'Ur. Hooper resigned, audtUe vacaDev waf flUed by Uie i^lJCtlon of C. A. Hutcblns. 
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general meeting, or, in the absence of sucb determination, at the call of 
the Executive Committee. 

AbticlkQ— The ABSOcistion, at any regular meeting, or the ExecutiTe 
Committee in the intervals between tegular meetings, may appoint euch 
special committees as may be deemed proper, and shall define their 
.duties. 

Article 10— This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at any annual meeting. 



AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE OF ■WISCONSIN. 
Wisconsin Forbstrt Association. 

Dear Sir:— On the sixth of April, 1893 a Forestry Association was or- 
ganized in tbe city of Uadison, whose purposes are set forth in the second 
article of its constitution. The association can offer to its members neither 
the rewards of pecuniary gain nor of political preferment. It can ajqieal 
only to those who are influenced by care for public good, and who feel the 
weight of the obligation that requiree each generation to paw on unim- 
paired the inheritance that it received from the past. Tiiose interested in 
this movement believe that tbe uncovering of our forest areas will have a 
marked effect in impairing the salubrity of our dimate, in increasing the 
«ztremee of heat and cold, andin diminisJiing the flow of ourrivereand 
the fertility of our soil The Fconomie advantages accruing from a con- 
stant supply of timber products sre apparent, but these can be secured to 
the state only by protectiag the scattered remnants of our once glorious 
forests from wanton depredation, and from the disastrous effects of forest 
tiree. It is no longer doubtful that these results can be secured by an in- 
telligoitt system of forestry, such as has proved successful in other coun- 
tiieB. The state still owns a little more than six hundred aad seven 
tbouBand acret) of land, about six hundred thousand of which lie in the 
timt>er belt. Some of this land is covered with pin© and other valuable 
woods, some of it is nrarly worthleas, and some of it has been denuded of 
its timber. But nature would provide new forest covers if theselands were 
protected with intelligent care. 

A bill was introduced in the last legislature, provi<Iing for the with- 
drawal of all state lands from tbe market unul their condition and present 
worth could be estimated. The bill failed to become a law, but it is gener- 
ally conceded that some legislation is necessary to secure to the state the 
actual value of these lands, Wliile some of them are worthless except for 
forestry, others are covered with valuable timber that is worth many 
times the price for which the lands are sold. There can be little doubt that 
an intelligent examination of these lands would ehow that the interest of 
the state would be subserved by increasing, greatly, the price of those that 
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are well wooded, and by devoting to tree culture thoae that oreadapted to 
it, and are nearly worthless now. 

Another bill provided for the sale of the lands embraced in the State 
Park. These Park lands are somewhat scattered, but allot them lie in the 
lake region that constitutes the water supply of the WiscooBin river system. 
The whole region is nearly worthless for farming purposes; but as a tim- 
ber preserve, as a reservoir whence the great rivers of the state may draw 
unfailing supplies, as a green wall protecting it from the desolatin); sweep 
of winter and summer winds, it would be invaluable. The bill to brinK 
the Park lands into market also failed, but, unless some provision is made 
to protectand care for them, the wealth and prosperity that they might 
confer will, almost surely, be sacrificed to the pittance that the state can 
realize from their sale. Geneneral government still owns a half million 
acres within our borders, and nearly all of these land she in the forest area, 
and many of them at or near the source of our rivers. The value of thesa 
lands exceeds but little the worth of their staudiDg timber. Doubtless the 
controlof many of these lands would be surrendered to the state if assurance 
were given that they would be set apart and cared fur as forest preserves- 
It is thought that lumbermen who own large tracts from which the tim- 
ber has been stripped would qujtclaim their interests for a nominal sum, 
and that other tracts that have lapsed on account of the nonpayment of 
taxes could be recovered if the state would devote and preserve them to 
the interests of tree culture. This requires that the state shall adopt and 
execute carefully prepared plans for forest culture. 

There are millions of acres of hillside and sterile lands in the state that 
are worthless for agricultural purposes but are adapted to tree culture. It 
is thought that an association that shall embrace in its membership repre- 
sentative men and women, may be useful in securing needed legislation, 
in awakening appreciation of the danger that threatens the prosperity of 
the commonwealth if the thoughtless or wanton destruction of forests con- 
tinue, in circulating information concerning the economic and climatio 
value of trees and forests, and in educating a public sentiment that shall 
lead to the planting and care of trees by the wayside and over the waste 

If you are in sympathy with the purpc«es of the association, and are 
willing to CO operate in their esecution, please to send your name to the 
•ecret&ry. You will find a copy of the constitution enclosed. 
Yours respectfully, 

Paul Bktchnke, 
C. H. Putnam, 

C. A. HUTCHINS, 

Committee, 
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Address op B. F. Fernow. 



( Extract from addrefc DSFare tbe reat e«Uit« congnea at Naahvllle, rebruair ts, ISBI.] 

By B. F. Febnow, Division of Forestry, WaEhiDgton, D. C. 

"The area of timberland in the United States, although chanKiiig daily 
by clearing ot new farms and by relapsing of old ones into woodland, may 
roughly be placed at 500,000,000 aores. Even if we were to class as tim- 
berland all the land not occupied by farma or known to be without tree 
growth, this figure cannot be increased more than 60 per cent., that is, the 
utmost poesibility of the natural woodlands in the United States mu8t be 
within 800,000,000 acres. The former figure, however, comes probably 
much nearer the truth. How much of this area contains available mer- 
chantable timber it is impossible to tell, or even to guess at. We only 
know that supplies of certain kinds are waning. For instance the white 
pine of the north shows signs of eshaustlon, the white ash baa become 
scarce in many localities, the Tulip poplar will not Ia»t long and the black 
walnut has ceased to be abundant. All we can do is to estimate the range 
of possibilities. 

"With the utmost stretch of imagination as to the capacity of wood 
crops per acre, if we allow even the entire area of half a billion acres tohe 
fully timbered and keep in mind the enormous yielda of the Paciflo 
Coast forests, 1,S50 billion cubic feet of wood is all that could be crowded 
upon that area. This figure would far exceed the most highly colored 
advertisement of a dealer in timberlande, except on the Pacific Coast: in 
fact he would be afraid to asneit one-half as much, for it would make the 
average cnt of timber per acre tbnfigh the whole country 10.000 ft. B. M. 
The abore figure in cubic feet represents wood of every description, allow- 
ing as high as 33^ per cent, for saw timber. 

"Since we consume between twenty and twenty-five billion cubic feat 
of wood of every description annually, fifty to sisty years would exhaust 
our supplies, even if they were as large as here assumed and it there were 
no additional growth to replace that cut and no additional increase of con- 
sumption. Regarding the latter, it may be of interest to slate that acord- 
ing to as careful an estimate as I have been able to make upon the basis of 
census figures and other means of information the increat^e in the rate of 
consumption of alt kinds of forest products during three census years 
expressed in n.oney values was from round $500,000,000 worth in 1860, 
to 1700.000,000 worth in 1870, and $900,000,000 in 1880, whille for 1890 it 
may probably reach $1,300,000,000, an increase of about 30 per cent for 
every decade or somewhat more than the increase of population, which 
may in part be explained by higher prices. 

"It will also aid us in our conception of the situation to know that the 
sawmill capacity of the country in 1887 was round 200,000,000 feet 8. M. 
daily, which again may he figured equivalent to a probable consumptioa 
(rf wood of all kinds to the amount of at least 20,000,000 cubic feetzenitd. t 
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It remains to be seen what the chances are ot suppljiag ourselrea from 
the natural repioduotion ot our present foreat area, 

"IhaTeebownelsewheTethatwhileunder the careful manaitenient of the 
Oerman foceat admiDistratioua the average jearlj new growth per acre is 
computed at 50 cubic feet per acre, or 3.8 cubic feet for ever; 100 ouUc 
feet standing timber, we can here, where there is no management at all, 
where fire and cattle destroy not only ;onnK Rrowth but also the fertilitr 
of the soil, in spite of the originally greater reproductive power, expect no 
such annual crop, 

"From my observationa I would not admit that more than one-half snoh 
Annual growth is realized on the average over thewholeareaof 600,000,000 
acres, and the likelihood is that much lees ia reproduced per acre, 

"Hence, while 500,000,000 acrea reservedaa forest at the very beat would 
eatisty our annual consumption of 35,000,000,000 cubic feet — we need eome 
6,000.000,000 feet to supply our annual conflagration a— we are preaumably 
cutting into our capital at the rate of at least 50 per cent, per year. What 
do these figurea mean with reference to the subject in question? Simply 
thia, that while as yet prices for timbertanda and atill leas the price of lum- 
ber are by no means advanoing in proportion to the constantly growing 
reduction of standing timber supplies, when the general truth of these 
flgnrea ia recogized, which cannot fail to occur aoon, timberlanda will 
appreciate rapidly in value and lumbermen especially in the Ekiuth will 
regret their folly of having marketed their brat supplies at unprofitable 
and unsatisfactory margins." 



COMBATING THE FUNGOUS DISEASES OF PLANTS: 

PROGRESS OP THE WORK IN THE UNITED 

STATES.* 

By B. T. OiixowAY, Chief of the Division of Vegetable Pathology, United 
State Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

It is my purpose to lay before you today the precent condition of our 
knowledge concerning the moat approved methoda of combating aome of 
the important fungoua diaeBsea of plants. The nature of fungi and the 
manner in which they produce the various diseases we call blights, mil- 
dews, rots, etc, are already generally known lo you; conaequentlj it 
hardly seems necessary to go over this ground again. Doubtless the quee- 
tion of greatest importance to all growers of fruits, flowers and vegetables, 
ia, haw can such cropa be protected from the ravagea of fungi in the most 
economical and practical manner? This question I shall try to answer, but 
before taking up the matter in detail it would perhaps be well to clearly de- 
fine the limitation of our discussion. 
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For oonvenienoe the dipeaWB with which we are especiallj concerned 
maj be divided into two clnMee, viz. (1), tbose recurring jear after ;ear 
independenCl; of climatic or other conditione, and (3), those whose preval* 
«Dce and destructivenete depend more or leee on the weather, the soil, and 
other eurrouudinge. Examples of the first clasn may be found in black- 
rot of the grape; leaf-btight of thepear, quince, cherry and plum; blaclc- 
apot of the rose, etc. To the second claes may be referred such dieeaeea as 
downy mildew of the grape , potato rot, downy mildew and rot of lettuce, 
and numeroQB others which 1 need not mention heie. Of course it must 
be understood that no ^harp line of dietinction can be drawn between these 
classes, since what in one section may properly belong to the first, may in 
another be refeired »ith (quel piopriety to the second, and vicevtrta. 

It is obvioUB that tbe maladies belorgiog lo the firet class are more easily 
combated than those of the second; first, because Ihey appear every eea- 
sonat about the same time, and second, hfcauee their progress is more or 
less regular: therefore, when certain phases in their development occur it 
is bnown what to expect. In diseases depfndent on climatic and other 
similar condiiionH there is an element of uncertainity that often complet«ly 
bafiles tbe horticulturist. Not knowing. what to expect besetdom prepares 
for anything; consequently before he is aware of it his crope ate destroyed. 

In tbe matter of treatment practically the same methods are followed in 
each class, the only differrnce being that it is possible in one instance to 
obtain good results by following certain rules, while in tbe other success 
depends largely on the exercise of proper judgment in connection with the 
rules given. A careful study of the weather, the soil, and other conditions 
wbich influence plant growth will in many casts enable ihe inteUigent 
fruit grower to cope as succefsfully with one class of dipeases as another. 

In a Budy of tbe weather the daily maps lESued under the duection of tho 
United States Department of Agriculture in man; oF the large cities will 
be of the greatest service, A striking example of the use to which these 
maps may be put is to be found in the vicinity of this city, where acres mie 
devoted to the forcing of lettuce under glass. 

It is well known that lettuce grown in this way is subject to several 
diseases which almost invariably manifest themselves under certain par- 
tially known conditions of moisture and heat. Every lettuce grower is 
aware that during the short winter daya coLstant care as regards watering 
and ventilating is necessery to keep the plants free from rot, mildew, and 
bum. In all of this work it would be of the greatest service to know 
when to expect good or bad weather. For exaiople, the sun may be shin- 
ing brightly, with no indication whatever of cloudy weather; water is ap- 
plied and immediately it turns cloudy and cold, remaining so for perhaps 
a week or more. ' The top soil, under these conditions, does not dry out 
and as a result rot sets in, and in a very short time the whole crop may be 
destroyed or rendered worthless. If tbe cloudy weather could have been 
foreseen, water m^ht have been withheld and in such a case the plants 
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might have pasEed tbrouKh the unfavorable coDditions in good ehape. By 
the aid of the maps a gardener, with his knowledge of local meteorological 
conditions derived from loDg and continuouB obeervatloiu, might without 
difficulty have determined from ten to twenty-four hours in advance the 
coining of juet auch weather as we have here described. The forecaets, 
telegraphed over the country and published in the daily papers and else- 
where, are BO brief that they do not enable the horticuUuriit to exereiBO 
his judgment at all. With a map before him, hovrever, ho has a bird's eja 
Tlew of the situation. He sees approaching, a storm area covering thou- 
sands of square miles. He can tell pretty accurately how fast this stornt 
is traveling, and can therefore, with a reasonable degree of certainty, pre- 
dict when its influence will be felt in bia region, Further, be can usually 
tell whether the disturbance will bring rain or enow, much wind or little 
wind, and the direction from which the latter will blow. Ail this a few- 
years ago would have seemed incredible, and yet it is possible at the 
present time for any one who has access to the bulletins issued, and who 
will ose his knowledge of local meteorology to the best advantage, to cor' 
reoUy forecast all the foregoing conditions, at least eighty times out of a 
hundred. I have dwelt upon this matter at some length because it seems 
to me an important one, tberd being nothing so intimately associated with 
horticulture iu all its phases as the weather. This is especially the case 
with plant diseases, and yet, despite the importance of the matter, very 
little is definitely known in regard to the direct relationship ezisbing be- 
tween plant maladies and weather conditiona. Along series of observa- 
tions will be necessary to establish these relations, and when this is ac- 
complished it may even t)e possible to predict accurately for some time in 
advance when a certain disease is likely to appear. This of course will be 
a great step in advance of our present methods so far as treatment is coa- 
cemed, and will practically place all diieases on the same footing. 

Having now pointed out the differences existing between the two clashes 
of plant diseases, let us consider the methods that may be adopted in pre 
venting them. I shall leave out of consideration entirely methods of cuU 
tore, taking it for granted that every fruit grower, market gardener and 
florist will, in this respect, give his plants the very best treatment possible. 
Having done Ibis he may rest assured that for the prevention of some dis- 
eases his work will he less difficult, while for others bia cares and labors 
will not be lessened at all. You will observe that the word prevent la 
used in all cases. Few, if any, of the diseases with which we are con- 
cerned can be cured, which at once shows bow radically different our 
treatments must be from the ordinary methods pursued in fighting insects. 
As in the case of the latter, however, when this work was begun, atten- 
tion was immediately turned to the use of preparations in the form of 
powders and liquids, which when applied to the plants would protect 
them ftom the attacJcsof their parasitic fungous foes. On its facethe 
problem does not seem like a difScalt one, yet when it is looked into care- 
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MI; it will be seea thftt the obetoclea to be overcome are esceedinglr 
numerous. It waa important to fiod substances that would destroy ot 
render incapable of growth the spores or reproductive bodies of fungi 
without injaring the plant to which these subetaoces were applied. 
Further, it was necessary to determine when to apply the Bubataaces, how 
to apply them, and, fiually, to ascertain their effects on the crop from a 
hygienic etandpoint. The general results of this work will now be given, 
it being understood, of course, that perfection has not been reached in 
any branch of the subject. 

Turning our attention first to the preparations employed as fuogicides, 
it may tie said that fully a hundred liquids and powders have been used in 
this country alone for work ot this kind. 

For work out of doors the powders were soon discarded, as it was found 
that they were all too easily removed by rain, wind and dew. The liquids, 
consisting of various compounds of copper, irjn, zinc, etc., were tried 
with varying degrees of success. Some were found to be of no value 
whatever; others so seriously injured the plants that their use was aban- 
doned. Several seemed to be efficient fungicides, but owing to the fact 
that they were easily removed or were too expensive, it was necessary to 
discontinue their use. Strange as it may seem there is but one prepara- 
tion that has stood the test of every trial, and it may be placed to day at 
the head of all other fungicides, I refer to the Bordeaux mixture, which 
is fast becoming almost a household word amon^ the fruit growers of the 
country. There are preparations cheaper, more easily applied, and pos- 
sessing greater wetting power * than the fungicide mentioned, but they 
either lack in efficiency or prove injurious when applied continuously, 
Bordeaux mixture, as most of you are aware, is made by adding milk of 
lime to a solution of blueetone or sulphate of copper. The origioat form- 
ula called for 16 pounds of copper sulphate and 30 pounds of lime to 33 
gallons of water. These amounts have been reduced, from time to time, 
until now we use almost entirely a mixture containing 8 pounds of copper 
sulphate and six pounds of lime to 50 gallons of water. The copper sul- 
phate, which may be obtained in granular form at wholesale at 4 cents per 
pound, is dissolved in 7 or 8 gallons of w&tor, a fiO gallon bartel being used 
for the purpose. The lime is slacked in a separate vessel and after thin- 
ning to the consistency of whitewash it is poured into the barrel contain- 
ing the copper sulphate solution and the two liqiiids are thoroughly mixed, 
after which enough water is added to fill the barrel. It only remains now 
to strain the mixture, when it is ready for use. The last operation is fre- 
quently omitted entirely, but it certainly saves time in the end to strain 

*Br»eMlDg power 1b meant, In this coDnectiOB. the property liquids poagesB of BpresdiUK 

than mere adheslTeneBB, for a liquid majpOBaess this quality to a high degree sad yM 
a leaf. The drops adhere, but (he leaf Is not wet at all «z- 
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oat tbe bits of lime, sticks and straws, which clog tbe nozzle and give 
trouble in other ways. Our custom le to strain through a guanj sack tied 
over the head of a barrel, the latter haviog been made perfectly clean by 
rinsiag with water. Frequently when time of poor quality is used there is 
some f/ee copper sulphate present in tbe mixture, and if such is the case 
tender foliage is likely to be injured. It is very seldom, however, that 
anything of this bind happens, but to be on tbe safe aide it is best to test 
the mixture for free copper sulphate before using. This may t>e done very 
quickly and easily by adding to the mixture a few drops of a solution of 
potassium ferrocjanide or yellow pruasiate of potash. If there be the 
least trace of free copper sulphate present a brick-red color is noticed us 
soon as tbe potassium ferrocyaaide solution is added, if the mixture has 
been properly made there is no ehange whatever in color. An ounce of 
the potassium ferrocyanide dissolved in tour ouaces of water will answer 
for testing a hundred barrels of tbe mixture. Four ounces of the solution 
having the strength indicated tbould not cost more than 10 or fifteen 
cents. Paying 4 cente per pound for copper sulphate and from 15 to 20 
cents per bushels for lime, Bordeaux mixture prepared in accordance with 
the foregoing formula will not cost over 1 cent per gallon. 

Only one other fungicide is worthy of mention here and that is the am- 
moniacal solution of copper carbonate. It is made by dissolving 5 ounces 
ot copper carbonate in S pints of strong ammonia and then diluting with 
w^ter to 50 gallons. Before adding the ammonia it is best to stir up tbe 
copper carbonate in su£Qcient water to form a thin paste. If the quantity 
of ammonia indicated doee not produce a clear solution more should be 
added until this is brought about. The chief points in favoi of this fungi- 
cide are, (1) ease of preparation and application, (S) cheapness, and (3| the 
property it possesses of not discoloring the parts of tbe plants to which it is 
applied. On the other band the strongest objection to its extended use is 
that it sometimes injures the plants upon which it is spra^t d. Grapes, for 
example, sprayed an extire season with it may in all probability be en- 
tirely free from disease due to fungous attacks, yet as a rule they do not 
appear healthy, the leaves in many cases being small yellow and the wood 
more or less imperfectly matured. Careful experiments have demon- 
etrated that these appearances are due to the continuous action of tbe so- 
lution on tbe tender giowing parts of tbe plant. It is frequently more 
noticeable tbe second year than the first and is of course much more plainly 
marked on certain plants and certain varieties than others. It is believed 
that at times the solution can be used to advantage without fear of injury 
to the plants. This matter, however, will be more fully discussed aa we 
proceed. 

Having now given you the present condition of our knowledge with 
respect to tbe most serviceable fungicides, jour attention is called to the 
second ptiaae of our subject, i, e., when and how to apply these prepara- 
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In detail the methods thftt should be followed in treating each particular 
diaeaae. The matter only can bo considered in a somewhat general way, 
8uch information beiog given aa will enable those interested to obtain a 
clear insifiht into the nature of the work. Aa to the proper time for 
spraying no rigid rules can be laid down. It must be understood that the 
whole object of the work, as already stated, is prevention; therefore the 
great importance of doing everything in time can not be too strongly 
urged. A grape, for example, no sooner puts forth its leaves than the 
spores of the black rot fungus are ready to infect them. The same is true 
of the berries aa soon as they form; therefore ta protect both leaves and 
berries it is neceasary to begin spraying at least a week or ten days before 
the fungus usually appears. Experience has shown that this period coin- 
cides quite closely with the time vihen the leaves are one third grown; 
consequently we recommend in all of our publioations that the first treat- 
ment be made as near as possible to the date mentioned. In ten or twelve 
days the vines will have made suGScient growth to require a second appli- 
cation, and so the work is continued until five or six treatments in all have 
been made. Practically this plan is followed In alt of our work, the num- 
ber of applications and the times at which they are made varying with the 
different crops.* 

• DlHBOTlOJlB TOB TrKATIKO SiVmUL IlIPOBTiNT PliiHT DlUUSES. 

AFFLE BITTEK KOT, filiBOapori-am frucligenvm Bert 

Remove trom the traea and deMro; during the wlBtsr or «arly spring aU ilirfveied 
apples. Spray vith Bordeaux mixture, ttnt when tbs ttult la tbe size ot mublea, 
agalD Id t*D weeks, and a third time a month later. The rotten apple* that tall to the 
granud during the grovlng seanon abould be collected and fed totheboB«ordeetro;ed 
The coat of the treatment tor ordlnaiT -died IreeBwlllbe about 10 to IScenUesch. 

APPLE LEAP SPOT, Fltylloiticta. Phona, etc. 

Bprajing with Bordeaaz mliture the came as for bitter rot will usually hold thhi 
diwaw In chei^fe. It would probably be well, however, to allow only two weeks to 
elapse belweeu the time of the second aod third sprayings. If the asasoa la rainy a 
fourth spraying should be made ihree weeks after the third. 

APPLE POWDERY MILDEW, / odotphmra oxgatanthee (DC.> D By, 

This dhMase is tToublesome only In the nursery, where It is especially Injurious to 
•eedUogs. Spray with ammoDlacol solution o( copper ci 
begiD to uutold and therearierat Interralsof two weeks 
all baTe been made. Endeavcir to make about four sprayings before buddlDg the 
stocks and two alter tbls operation has been performed. The cost of six treatments, 
using proper machinery, should not exceed e or 8 cents per thousand trees. 

APPLE SCAB. Futicladivm dendrilicum (Wallr.) Fckl. 

Bpray with Bordeaux mixture; flrst, Juit as the flower buds begin to open; second 
when the petals of the flower are falling, and third when the fruit lathe size of peas or 
slightly larger. If the season be rainy a fourth treatment should be given ten or 
twelve days after the third. Pour ounces ot Paris green added to each SO galloui at 
(be mixture at the time of ibe thhrd spraying will hold the codling moth In eh^ck. The 
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Bordeaux mixture is the principal fungicide used and it can be recom- 
mended unqualiSedly for all the diaeasei with which we are especially 
concerned. In certain cases, as for example the treatment of black rot of 
the grape, the coat oC the work c»n be miteriatlj decreased by using 
both Bordeaux mixture and ammoniacal solulion. The former should be 
applied two or three times in the early part of the seanon while the latter 
may be used for the later applications. Treatments carried out in accord* 
ance with this plan rarely injure the most tender plants; moreover they 
have the special advantage of not spotting or otherwise disfiguring the 
fruit at a time when such disfigurement ia likely to decrease its market 

Probably one o( the most important questions in connection with the 
work under consideration is the manner in which the fungicides are 
applied. Every precaution should be taken in preparing the mixtures, 
solutions, etc. They may l>e applied at just the right time, and yet unlees 
the work be properly done, in nine cases out of ten failure will result. 
When we first began to apply fungicides there were no machines entirely 
suited to the work. In many cases old brooms, wisps of straw, watering 
cane, syringes, and various other contrivances were used as a means of 
distributing the preparations, the result being in many cases imperfect 
work and consquent lack of success in holding the diseases in check. 

It should be borne in mind that to be effective a fungicide be applied 
in such a manner that all parts of the plant exposed to the attacks of the 
fungus are thoroughly protected. In other words the ideal in thia 
matter is attained when the preparation applied forme an even film over 
the entire surface of the leaf, fruit, or other part of the plant it is intended 
to protect. For many reasona it ia difficult to attain the ideal yet it may 
safely be put down that, other things being equal, the more finely the 
liquid is divided as it is thrown upon the plant the more evenly will it be 
distributed. To break up (he liquid into a mist-like spray requires aepe- 

FarlB green sbouLd first be made Into a. thin paste by adding a Httle water. This 
ptste readily unites with iheEDlitureana doesuolseem Mdecrease Ita tbIub In any 
way. The coat of the work as here described will range from 4 lo G cents per tree (or 
each application. 

CHERRY LEAF BLIQHT, Cj/lindroipOTitim padl Korst. 

In the nursery, spray wltb Boardeaui mixture; tIratirheD the leaTes are about one- 
thlid grown. In two weeks » pray again, followlngwitb a Ihird application fifteen days 
later. Adoptlns this plan, three spraylDf^B will be made before budding, after whtch 
two more applications at lotenrals of (wo or three weeks should be glreu. In the orch 
ard four or fire applIcatlonB of the Boardeauz mixture should be made, beginning 
Khen Uie leaies &r?t appear and repeating at mtervals of two weeks to twenty days. 
The coet of treating unbudded nursery stock uaually aieragea from W to SS cents per 
thousand trees. The second year the cost will t>e slightly more ss tiie buds will make 
more growth than the stocks. The third year'streatmenl will ^mcage from SUtoSS 
cents per tbousaud tr«e«. In the orchard full bearing trees may be sprayed aa 
deaanbedBboTe,at icostottromUloIBoents eaoh. 
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cially constructed oozzle and a goodetrong force'pump. The nozzle in ad- 
dition to being dutftble, inexpeneive, and simple in construction, must be 
■ provided with some means of quickly removing any obstruction that may 
lodge in the necessarily small orifice through which the liquid is forced. 
All these requirements are found in the Yermorel nozzle, nhich has from 
time to time time been improved until now it is well nigh perfect. The 
style of puinp to be need depends Homewhat on the nature of the work in 
view. For an all round apparatus, involving work on moderately low- 
growing crops, such as dwarf pears, grapes, raspbeiries, blackberries, 
strawberries, potatoes, etc , we have found nothing better than the knap- 
sack form of sprayer. If theie are twenty-five or thirty acres of such 
crops to treat, however, it will pay to use horse power machines. These 
are now on the market in various styles, ranging in price from (50 to $75. 
Some of these maclunes are automatic, i. e., force the liquids through the 
nozzle or nozzlee by means of pumps operated by specially constructed f;ear- 
ing. As a rule we have not found this styleof apparatus very satisfactory, 
as it offers little opportunity to properly control the spray. It is, more- 
over, expensive, and being necessarily complicated is apt to get out o( 
order. The most satisfactory apparatus we have used for general work is 
a simple one, which may readily be constructed at home. Is consists of a 
barrel, mounted bead up, on either light truck wheels or a sled made of 
heavy, durable timber. In case wheels are used the barrel should be 
Bwung between them so that its bottom will rest Hbout eight inches from 
the ground. Barrels mounted in this nay and designed tol>e drawn either 
by hand or horse- power may be obtained from almost any seedsman. 

Having procured and mounted the Iwrrel, the next important step is to 
attach a good, strong, durable, double-acting force pump, provided with 

CHERBT ROT, MoniUafructi^na Pen. 

Tills hu proved a dirscult dleense lo trett. It causes the £rrat«Bt loss In rainy sea- 
aom. appearlDg suddeni; and deetrorligg'^BC quantities oC fruit Juat ab'iut tttatlma 
tbailpeDiDgpraceas beRloa. Some beueflcliBB resulted from the use □! Bordeaux mix- 
ture, applied eier; six or right daja. begianlpg twelve or fllteen days before the cber- 
rlee ripen. Ithasproved \ery difficult to make the mliture slick to ihe Iniltand 
doubtlesa Cbla IB the chief reaeoD nbj the rot has not been more readily pretented. 
Ab a meauB of Im-reasiag the netting power of the mixture It is Buggeat«d that two or 
three bars of Ivor} soap be added to eacb BO gallons of mixture. The soap should bs 
flrat abaved up and melted la about a galloa of water. Add the melt«d goop to tiia 
Bordeaux mixture and stir thoroughly In order ta effect a perfect union. 

OBAFE BLACK ROT, Ouignardia biduKUU CBUIb) 7. & H. 

Spray wllb Bordeaux mixture; flrst, nhen Iha buds begin to open. Spray again 
when the leaves are one third arowo, and a tbird time when the vines aie in full bloom. 
After this apply the fungicide every tea or twelve days until the first sign of ripening , 
fruit; thea discontinue all treatments. Oood results will roUoir the use of Bordeaux 
mixture for tbe Srst three sprayings and ammonlacal solution of copper carbonate for 
the othcra. The course of treatment first described will cost about ^ cents per vine; 
usiDB tbe combined fungicide the cost will be reduced to 3 cents per vine. 

16— H. 
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two lines of discharge hoee, each about twenty feet 1o&k> Fasteo the 
pnmp hj meanfl of wood screws to the head of the barrel, a'l near the ed gs 
as possible. The suction pipe should extend to within an inch of th» bot- ' 
torn of the barrel and should have upon its free end a coarse strainer. For 
filling the barrel an opening six inches long and four inches wide should 
be made in the bead. Some means of closing the opening should be pro- 
vided, but this is a matter so simple in its nature that it is hardly neced- 
aary to say anything further about it. With the attachment of a nozzle 
to the free end of each hose the outfit is complete. A machiae made in. 
accordance with the foregoing plan will cost from $20 to $25, and will re- 
quire for orchard work a horse and two men to manipulate it. When 
used in the vineyard, however, or in spraying low-growing crops a hor se 
and one man are sufficient to operate it. 

As an indication of what can be done with the various machines men- 
tioned, it may be said that in vineyard work one man with a knapsack 
pump can spray from four to five acres a day. With an automatic horso 
power machine operated by two men, from seventeen to twenty acres a . 
day can be sprayed. With the barrel apperatus drawn bv one horse and 
operated by two men, ten acres may be counted a fair day's work. 

Having now reviewed the various questions connected with fungicides 
let us turn our attention to a matter which of late has attracted more or 
less attention in the horticultural world, viz. , the relation of spraying to 
the public health. We are ail willing to admit, of couriie, that copper in 
anv form is not a desirable food. While we are willing to admit this, 
some of us are not prepared to accept the published statements to the- 
cfiect that It is to be classed with the virulent poisons. I may say without 

OHAPE DOWNY MILDEW, Plonnopara vilicola (B. A C.> Berl. £ DeToni. 

SprsT with Bordeaux mixture; flrst soon Bfter the berries are formed. Mahe a 
eecoDd application of tbe same preparation Id twelve or flfteeu days, fotlownl br 
others at similar InterMls until the fruit begins to ripen. In regions where both block 
rotanddowny mildew prevail the treatmeni for the former will hold the tatter la 

PBAR LEAF BLIGHT; CRACKI>ia AND 8P0TTIKG OF THE FKUIT, Entomosporium 

In the nursery sptay with Bordeaui mixture oa recommended tor cberrj- leaf 
blighC. For combaliDg the fuDgus In tbe orchard, where itcaiisea the premacure fall 
of the leaves, and the tracking and spoltlng of the truit. spray Hrst with the Bordeaux 
mixture about the time the flower petals fall, make a second sprajinK ten dayx. lB,t«r. 

trees as recommeuded will average from 10 lo U vents per tree. Dwarf trees may bo 
treated for about one third leas. 

iticum (WallrO Fckl. 

Irectlous laid down for apple s{^b. 

QUINCE LEAF BLIGHT AND FRUIT SPOT, Entomosporivni macvlatvm Lev. 

TiMt the same as pear leaf bllghe. The cost will average about 10 iieats per tree. 
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entering upon any lengthy discussion of the matter, that all the evidence 
goes to Hhow that fruit properly sprayed with the Bordeaux mixture and 
other fungicides contaiaing copper is eutirely harmleBs. Tbie statement, 
it must be borne id mind, ia not based upon theoretical grounda or pre- 
Bumptive evidence. It ia founded on carefully made chemical analyses 
and field experiments extending over a period of three years. Orantiog 
even that this evidence ia faulty we have a much stronger refutation of 
the statement as to the danger of this work in the mere fact that thou- 
. sands upon thousands of fruil growers the country over are spraying 
every year with fungicides, and as yet not a single authenticated case of 
poisoning from eating fruit thus treated has beeu brought to our attention. 
In conclusion I wish to call attention once more to the importance of 
doing everything at the proper time and in the proper manner. Success 
in this as In everything el^e comesonly after careful work and rigid atten- 
tion to details. Study the subject thoroughly in the field and library, and 
I am sure that every moment thus expended will be amply repaid in bet- 
ter crops, better prices, and. what is more important, the satiafaction of 
knowing that you have made a good fight for what is rightfully your own. 
and have encceeded. 



ROOTS AND SOIL WATER. 

Bt Prof. E, S. Qoff, 

[Read before the Western New York Horticultural Society.] 

I have not, of jgpurse, forgotten that I am to address a horticultural so- 
ciety. The subject that I have chosen may, at first thouKbt, seem a little 
inappropriate to an assembly of this kind, composed as it is chiefly of fruit 
growers and nureerymen. 1 simply suggest that in our work at Qeneva, 
we are aiming nut only to gather new ideas in the more superficial part of 
agriculture and horticulture, but we are aiming at the same time to get 
down to the roots of matti^rs, and to investigate those general principles 
that constitute the sciences of agriculture and horticulture, and that 
promise the greatest good to the greatest number. There are certain sub- 
jects in which all who till the soil are alike interested. The laws that con- 
trol the nutrition of our crops and the movements of soil water, the 
knowledge that shall teach us how to mitigate the efi'ects of drought, and 
bow to render available the fertility now locked up in the soil by chemical 
affinity; these are suhjects in which the fruit grower, the nurserymen, 
the gardener and farmer are alike interested, I desire to.call your atten- 
tion to some ideas suggested by our work at Geneva, which, while they 
do not pretend to elucidate completely the important subjects I have joat , 
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mentioned, do, nevertheleea, throw some feeble rays of tight in that 
direction. 

All of our cultivated plants, whether of the orchard, the nursery, the 
garden or the farm, have roota. It ia through the water and nourishment 
absorbed by tliese roots that our crops are enabled to develop, if at all, 
and it is almost escluaively through these organs that we are able to give 
the assistance that favors their development. Qbviou^lj, then, a knowl- 
edge of the laws that govern root growth, and the movements ot that 
indispensable collateral to root growth, the soil water, is of the greatest 
importacce. And jet it is surprising that this subject has been so little 
. investigated. Thirty years ago the editor of the Gardener'n Chronicle re- 
marked. ''If there is any one subject that most nearly concerns the 
practical cultivator, as n-ell as the man of science, it is the precise nature 
of the action of roots; for on them more than on any other organ of a 
plant depends the health of crops of every kind, without one single excep- 
tion. That the subject has not been more skillfully worked up ia one of 
the curiosities at science." Since this time botanists have given consider- 
able attention to the subject, but it is safe to say that from the cultural 
standpoint little has been added to our knowledge. The average culti- 
vator seems almost unconscious that his plants have roots at alt. In bis 
treatment of them he follows not so mucb the dictates of judgment based 
upon knowledge as certain impirioal rules that were oliserved by his 
fathers. That he is fairly successful in growing crops proves not that his 
treatment is best, but only that it is not so tutd.but that his plants are able 
to develop in spite of his mistakes. 

I do not propose to give here a lecture on the rcience of root growth, as 
developed by the researches of lx)taniats. This you can study as well as I 
from our standard worVa on physiological botany. I shall only give the 
results so far as attained of certain experiments undertaken at our atatiOB, 
and I may add which are not yet completed. 

The stems of most of our cultivated plants incline upward. The roots 
on the olher hand, of nearly all of them at least in the soil of the station, 
incline horizontally. A certain part of the roots it is true, grow down- 
ward, just as certain branches above ground grow horizontally, but the 
great majority roota incline as just said to the horizontal. Of all the plants 
that Ihave examined, I have not found one in which the roots did not ex* 
tend horizontally as far as the brenches, and in very many cases, they ex- 
very much further. I have not followed out the roots of the more rampant 
growingequaBbesand pumpkins, of wbich the at«ms sometimes extend a dis- 
tance of 50 feet or more; butin the muskmelon I have traced the roots farther 
than the longest stems, and in a plant of the Uubtiard squash, I followed a 
root a distance of 10 feet, at which point it was still an eighth of an inch in 
diameter. It might doubtless have l>een traced much farther, but was so- 
cidentaly broken and the remainder could not be distinguished among many 
other roots. I thin'; it is entirely safe to say, that as a rule the roota of our 
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cultivated plants, (T do not hereinclude trees) occupy mor^ than is covered 
by the branches. As to the depth in the soil at which tht; roots of our crops 
lie, I can make the general statement, that in the plants esamined at the 
station, the greater part lie between three and eight inches below the sur- 
face, In nearly or quite all of the plants examined a certain portion of the 
roots reaches the depth of two feet or more, but these deep growing roots 
are generally few in number, and put out very few fibres, from which it 
may be inferred that they perform comparatively little service in nourish- 
ing the planta to which they belong. Those plants that are natives of the 
tropics, and that make a very rapid growth during the summer, as corn, 
sorghum, tobacco, the squash and other cucurbitfe, root shaUower than 
plants that are native" of cold climates. In these tropical plants the greater 
part of the roots lie from two to five inches below the surface. Among 
the plants that root especially deep, may be mentioned the cabbage family, 
parsnip and parsely. 

i may add , that in general , no considerable part of the root development 
ia found below the plow line. As a rule, the greater part of it lies just 
above this point, and in many instances the roots appeared spread out 
upon the top of the layer of soil undisturbed by the plow , as upon a table. 

Just why the roots grow in this particular portion of the soil is an inter* 
esting question. We know that they have power to grow much deeper. 
We may assume on general principles, however, that the roots develop 
fastest where the conditions are most favorable for their growth, and to 
their ability to nourish the plant. The soil is more porous, warmer, and 
usually more feeCile near the surface, though not more moist. If the roots 
were seeking only water, they could doubtless find this more abundantly 
deeper down at least in dry weather If, however, tliey are seeking 
warmth, osygen and plant food, with moderate moisture, tbey would 
find thcHe just where we find them~near the surface, and in the soil made 
mellow by tUlage. An experiment made at the station the past season. 
gives us one hint upon this question Two pits were dug, each three feet 
deep, and three feet in diameter. One of these was entirely filled with 
rich soil, the other was filled half full with rich soil, and finished with clay. 
A drain tile was then set in a vertical position in the center of each pit; 
this was filled with rich soil and a kernel of corn planted in each tile. In. 
both pits, the roots grew down to the lower end of the tile, where they 
spread out in all directions below horizontal. They showed very little 
inclination to grow upward however. The plants ttrew remarkably welt, 
the two bearing six: merchantable ears and &ve nubbins, though their roots 
w^ere nearly or quite a foot deeper in the soil than corn roots usually grow. 
In one of thnse pits, the one filled to the top with rich soil, there was cer- 
tainly nothing to prevent the roots growing upward; and hence I infer that 
the temperature of the soil is not the most potent factor that ecides the 
location of corn roots. At least the roots of the corn crop m an adjoining 
field grew in a soil decidedly warmer than that in which these plants gre f, 
while the plants were certainly not more productive. ^ 
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Tlie relation of cultiratioa to roat growth is of great importance. Id 
BCirriDg the eoil about our growing crops in the manner usuully practiced 
in cultivation, we accomplish two quite different objects, viz.: We looaea 
the soil, breaking thereby the capillary connection between the surtace 
and subsoil, we introduce fresh stores of oxygen into the soil, and thus 
promote nitrification and root growth. Thus far the effect of cultivatiork 
is unquestionably beneficial. But in addition to these good effects we lac- 
erate the root Kystera of the plants to a greater or less extent. Is this, in 
itself, beneficial or otherwise? Have the roots of our plants any rights 
that the cultivator is bound to respect ? Heretofore the answer has gener- 
ally been "No." 

We have devoted consideroble time to this subject at the station, and 
while I cannot give a sweeping answer to the question, I will relate the 
results of some experiments that are at least suggestive, and will, I hope, 
serve to stimulate thought and investigation upon the subject. The in- 
quiry first arose— To what extent does cultivation injure the roots of 
young corn plants? 

On the 30th of May last the roots of several com plants were washed 
out and examioed. At this time the tips of the tallest leaves when raised 
erect were about ten inches from the ground; but even at this early stage 
of growth it appeared, on laying bare the roots, that the aggregate length 
of the main roots and fibres belonging to a single corn plant, but eighteen 
days from planting, amounled to nearly or quite one hundred feet. In 
order to study the effect of ordinary cultivation upon the roots, a spade 
was inserted to the depth of three inches on four sides of a hill of corn, keep- 
ing it about the same distance from the steau, after which the roots were 
laid bare for examination. It appeared that twelve of the main rooti of this 
hill hail been severed, which was quite one half of the entire number. It 
would hardly Be<fm that plants so young could endure such a vigorous root 
pruning without suffering a serious checli. In a hill examined a week 
after a root pruning, like that just described, the rootgrowEh, as compared 
to that of a hill not root pruned, was found to have made comparatively 
little development The fit>res on the nodal roots had iocreaied in length 
and number, but thn growth of the larger roots was much restricted. The 
foliage, however, did not show the effect ot the root pruning :xi plainly as 
did the root?. 

In order to try the effect of such root interference upon the crop, as in- 
dependent of the collHteral effects of stirring the soil, a plat containing 
one twentieth of an acre, planted with corn, wai Itft entirely unculti- 
vated, so far as stirring the soil was concerned, the weeds being pulled by 
hand as they became lai^e enough to require it. 

When the young plants bad attained the height of three to six inches, a 
lawn edger was carefully inserted to the depth of three inches, on four 
sides of every hill in each alternate row, leaving the other rows uttdis- 
turbed. The lawn edger was kept at a distance of three to four inches 
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from the plants, and waa withdrawn carefully so as to dlrturb the soil aa 
little as possible; the aim being to cut the roots to about the same extent 
as is accomplished by ordinary culticatioa and to do nothing else. The 
soil was not dry at this time, as nearly an inch of rain had fallen during 
the previous week. 

On June S4th, when the pt anis had attained about the height when they 
are utually cultivated the second time, a second treatment was given, on 
the same rows and in the same manner as the first. The time waa 
intectioDally choten in:mfdiattly after a rainy period, in order that a 

[sri h(d ivifsce toil might cot aggravate ttie influence of the root prun- 
ing. The plat was not again dieturbed, ex<ept to pull such weeds aa 
appeared, until all gronth in the corn had ceased, when the crop was 
harvested. Counting eighty pcunds of the freshly husked com as a 
ahelled bushel, the root pruned portion yielded ai the rate of thirty-two 
bushels and twenty three pounds of merchantable coro per acre, and the 
portion not root pruned at the rate of fifty-two bushels and seventy 
pounds, or an excess over the root pruned part of twenty buehela and 
forty seven pounds per acre. In other words, in this experiment the root . 
pruning, as performed, made the ditlerence between a poor and a good 
crop. I certainly do not propose to argue from these results that cultiva- 
tion is injurious to com. What tbe expetiment does t^ach. is this: Cut- 
tin g the rootn of young corn plants in a. season like the past, and on soil 
like the plat upon which the experiment was made, is, by itself, that is, 
independent of the other eSeots of cultivation, injurious. With us tbe 
Beason until midsummer was exceptionally dry. but the drought did not 
prevent a good crop of com nhei e the roots were not disturbed. 

It is hardly fair to raise a question without at least suggestingan answer 
to it. You are ready to ask, "Bow would jou cultivate com?" It is t«o 
«arly yet to lay down rules. I bimply suggeet that as we do not know in 
advance whether a season is to be wet or dry, it would be wisest to prac- 
tice that kind of cultivation which stirs the soil most thoroughly with the 
least damage to the roots. In a word, this means to cultivate deeply in 
the center of the snaces between the rows while the plants are young, but 
very shallow near the plants; and the space that may be cultivated deeply 
will he narrower at the second cultivation that at the first. In washing 
out the roots of corn plants, it was observed that at tbe time the tallest 
leaf raised erect reached the height of ten inches, the longest roota had 
grown horizontally a dibtance of at^ut nine inches; in other words, in 
tows three and a half feet apart a space about two feet wide at the center 
was still free Irom roots. One week later the horizontal roots had grown, 
Co the distance of eighteen inches, which left but about six inches of space 
free from roots, and by the end of another week the roots of plants ixi 
adjoining rows had commenced to inl«rmiagle. 

In our experiments the next season it is proposed to carry out this ideal 
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method of cultivatioD, comparing results with rows cultivated in the 
ordinary manner. 

The theory has been advanced that root pruning at certain specified 
times promotes product! veneEB, It need hardly be said that the experi- 
ment juet detailed was not made with reference to this theory. It was 
only intended to give a hint as to whether the cutting of the roots during 
ordinary cultivation is to be encouraged or otherwise. 

Passing to the second part of my sub.jei t, I add that a knowledge of the 
movements of soil water is quite as eisentiat to the tiller of the soil as a 
knowledge of the laws that govern root growth, I may also say that this 
subject has not received the attention that its importance deserves; and 
while to the casual observer there may seem to be little in it to investigate, 
as a matter of fact the subject is far from lieing well understood. There 
are good reasons for Ijelieving that the evaporation from the surface soil 
during summer in western New York ix considerably greater than the 
rainfall of that period. An experiment made the past year at the station 
etrikingly illuBtratea the truth of this statement, though other evidence 
may l>e cited in proof of it. A series of measurements has been made 
during the past year of the height of the W8l«r in an abandoned well near 
the station buildings. This well, which is forty feet in depth, ia situated 
near the top of a lidge of such a height that in three directions it ia neces- 
Bary to go but a, few hundred feet before reaching land that lies lower 
than the bottom, of the well, while in the other direction ia a cut made for 
a railroad, the bottom of which is but slightly above that of the well. 

It would appear, therefore, that the water in this well must be sustained 
almost entirely by capillary attraction. The measuregients commenced 
December 3, 1386. The water in the well rose rapidly during December 
and continued to rise, more or less, until May 8, at which time it was nine 
feet and one Inch higher than on December 3, having risen on the average 
about three-fourtha of an inch per day, with a rainfall of about 1,6 inches 
per month. From this tinae it commenced to fait and continued to recede 
almost without intermiBsion until December 21, 1887, at which time it was 
13 feet li inches lower than on Uay 3. In other words, from December to 
May, with a rainfall of 1,6 inches per month, the waterin the well rose three- 
fourtha of an inch per day, while from May to December, with a rainfall of 
morethan 3 inchea — almost double— per month, the aoil water waasomuch 
depleted by evaporation that the water in the well, instead of rising as faat 
aa during the winter, actually lowered three-fourtha of an inch per day. 
The indications from this are that the Soil becomes stocked, %o to apeak, 
■with water during the colder part of the year, aud that it pays out during- 
the summer and autumn at a far mare ripid rate than it is replenished by 
the raina of those seasons. 

This being the case, it is evident that much of the vast stores of water 
removed from the strfl by our crops doea not fall during the rains of sum- 
mer, but was deposited months before, in the preceeding winter, and ia 
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lifted from the lower depths of the BOO hy capillarj attraction. Indeed, 
much of the rainfall of Bummer doea not reach the roots of our crops at 
all, but is absorbed by the parched surface soil, to be quickly evaporated 
again after the clouds are cleared away. It follows, tberefore, that the 
current of soil water through the soil during aummer is mostly upward in- 
stead of downward, as we have been accustomed to think of it. The fact 
that nearly all soils are richer in soluble matter near the surfaoe is iu itself 
almost a proof of this statement. Surely if the average soil currents were 
downward our land, or at least uncultivated lands, would not be richeat*tit 
the sbrrace. It looks as if nature were lees prodigal of her fertility than 
some have considered her, and that our plant food doea not flow out 
through our drains and streams to any groat extent, so long as we entrust 
it to the guardianship of the soil. As I have said, however, these subjects 
are not bo well understood that tve can safely dogmatize much about them 
yet. 

Certain it is that they are of very great importance to agriculture and 
horticulture. How can we treat the soil so as lo increase its power for 
pumping up water from the lower depths? Can this t>e accomplished by 
the application of special materials to the soil? Can this be done through 
special kinds of culture? It is the legitimate work of our experiment sta- 
tions to investigate such questions a^ this, and their efforts can hardly fail 
to make most valuable contributions to our knowledge. 



NOTES ON TREES AND SHRUBS AT UNIVERSITY 
STATION, MADISON, WIS. 

The past winter has furnished opportunity to form an opinio '\ as to the 
adaptability of certain trees and shrubs recently planted on our grounds to 
the climate of Madison. I am aware that raoat. of the plants that I shall 
mention have already been tested at other places in our state. But as in- 
quiries are frequently made as to trees and shrubs suitable for ornamental 
planting in our state, I have assumed that these notes may have value to 
some of our members. 

The purple-leaf plum, Prunuspi'sscfrdii, succumbed to the winter as I 
had feared that it would, For two seasonsafter planting the tree grew finely , 
but the pant winter was evidently loo severe for it, and its buds failed to 
open the past spring. 

Of two specimens of the English field maple, Acer eampestrU, one 
failed entirely, «nd the other has made a feeble start. Both were planted 
in the spring of 1892, and had not fully recovered from transplanting. 

Two specimens of the Qinkkoor Maiden-bair treB, Saltabtiria adianti- 
folia, survived the winter with little harm, though both were planted 
the spring previous. Teaa' weepi[^ mulberry was alive to the terminal, 
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andpromisea to form a most interesting weepiog tree. The T^marisa 
amurengia obtained from Prof. Budd killed back eli);htlj the paat winter, 
but is still a beatiful shrub. It is in bloom during acons'derable part of the 
eummer, and while its flowers ars not conspicuous, in combinatioD with its 
light airy foliage it is an iutereeting addition to the lawn. 

Abies' coDcolor, transplanted in the spring of 1892, killed to the snow 
line. The Austrian pine, Ptnus auniriaea, had its leaves destroyed on the 
northwest side, but the terminal buds were uninjured. Englemann's 
epruce, Abies engelmanni, is thus far the most attractive evergreen on our 
lawn. It was not in the least injured by the winter. Its compact habit, 
with the delicate bluish tint of its young shoots render it a most beautiful 
tree at this eeason. How far its youthful beauly will be retained I cannot 
say, but it certainly is most desirable as a young tree. In its peculiur glau- 
CUB, it closely resembles the Colorado blue spruce, but the greater compact- 
ness of its branches renders it decidedly more attractive than this 
epecies. 

The Baropean strawberry tree, Enouymus eurnpceus. was considerably 
injured by the winter, while our native species was uninjured. Thegoldea 
«lder, Sambueui awae, was killed to the snow line, but has started up 
with much vigor, and is now almost as beatiful as ever. The golden 
leaved syringa, Phitadelphus folia aurea, was scarcely injured by the 
winter, and with its bright yellow foliage forms on attractive shrub 
Deutsia erevata was killed to the ground, while Deutzia gracilia^&B com- 
paratively little injured. The latter is a detirable shrub for the lawn , but 
would doubtless do better with than -vithout winter protection. Viburnum 
plicatum was considerably frozen back, and the purple leaf spiraea, 
Spiraea japonica, was killed to the snow line, though it has made a vigor- 
ous start. Two loniceras received from Prof. Bu Jd, viz: Spiraea elegant 
and firra«;js seem entirely hardy, and are desirable. EUagnua longipet 
was killed to the snow line, but Has started well and bloomed freely. A 
variety o( Bosa Tugasa received from Prof. Budd was not in the least in- 
jured by the winter, though without other protection than the snow, and 
is now in bloom. Its large single blossoms of clear rose color are quite at- 
tractive. 

Perhaps the finest flowering shrub on our grounds is the Van Bouten's 
spiraea, S^troea VanHouteii. It seems entirely hardy; and its profus- 
ions of snow white blossoms in early June make its branches appear like 
literal wreaths of snow 

The yellow wood, Cladrastis tinctoria, is growing in a sheltered loca- 
«ation on our grounds, and iu its place seems entirely hardy. It forma a 
beautifulsmallsized tree of the locust family, but without the objection- 
able features of the common locust. Its r&cecemee of purple flowers are 
decidedly attractive. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF TREES IN WISCONSIN. 



i. Cheney, Madison, Wis. 



When Dame Nature distributed her forests, she gave to WiBconsin a 
goodly portion. Something she gave to every part, while upon the state 
aa a whole she bestowed a variety of wealth and beauty uDBurpassed any* 
where. If weconsidersmall woody vines and runningplants, no Jess than 
two hundred kinds o( trees and shrubs are found within our borders. 
These include the little creeping snowberry that nestles about old moas- 
oovered lc«e lying in the awamps of the north, the fragrant arbutus, cloth* 
ing the sandy barren with a mantle of f;reen whoae border is fringed with 
delicate tints of white and pinli . The rose, the acknowledged queen of 
the wild flowers, the hawthorne which brings tons in early spring its 
burden of fragrance and snowy blossomi^, the maple with Ha thick canopy 
of emerald, inviting us to a cool and shady retreat beneath its ample 
crown, the elm with its feathery stem and gracefully swaying festoons of 
verdure, the oak with its gnarled and knotted branches, the symbol of 
rugged strength, and, as a, fitting climax, the graceful, regal pine, the 
monarch of our forests. 

Not all of our forest trees and shrubs are equally distributed throughout 
all portions of the state, nor do our present forest areas correspond to those 
found in the same territory three quarters of a century ago. Let us go 
back to the time when the red man held undisputed sway from Lake 
Michigan to the great "Father of Waters." If we journey from the point 
on the former where Racine is now situated northwest to the present loca- 
tion of Juneau, thence northward to where the Fox river falls into Lake 
Winnebago, and from there to the St, Croix falls, we shall have to the west 
and south of our line of travel a prairie region, broken by the heavily tim- 
bered areas of the Chippewa, Black and Wisconsin rivers, by that occupy- 
ing what is now Richland and adjoining counties, and smaller areas of 
etunted timber growth throughout the region. North and east of this line 
the country is well wooded. Over all that portion lying between ^he Fox 
river vaUey and Lake Michigan, and a strip about fifteen miles in widtli, 
skirting Green Bay on the west, deciduous hardwood trees predominate, 
while the cone beariag sorts are the most numerous to the. norih and west. 

Let UB now go una tour of Inspection of Wisconsin timberlands as they 
are at preeent. Our attention is attracted at the outset to the fact that 
there are no longer any estensive-tracts of prairie in the state. What has 
become of one-third of our territory that was once an almost treeless 
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expanse? When the region became settled and tberavagee of anoual prairie 
fires were stopped, the natural seeding from the few trees present, and the 
fertility of the soil suSSced to produce, in a. very short time, the woodlands 
as we Had them now. How has it fared, in these years, with the pines? 
Not so well. The comioK of the whit« man was not, to them an enrnest of 
good. Before bis ax thej have receded from the shore of Lake Michigan 
and the banlis of all the larger streams, until, from one-half the land once 
clothed in perenial green, they have completely disappeared. 

It would be interesting and instructive to examine closely the habits and 
peculiarities of each of our trees andshrubs— they have characteristics just 
as boys and girls have, which mark unmistakably their personality— but 
we must content ourselves for the present, with a little about a few of 
thosewith which we are most concerned. First ic importance, to Wis- 
consin, is the white pine. This Is our noblest tree. When growing in the 
lorest it frequently reaches two hundred feet in height. It has a single 
shaft, straight as an arrow, tapering gently, from the ground up. From 
sixty to one hundred feet of the trunk is entirely free from branches; 
above thuy appear in whorls growing out at right angles to the stem. 
When growirg in open places the early branches do not die and fall away. 

The trunk not infrequently divides into tvo or three miia ascending 
stems, each giving off branches, as in the case of the single stem. Under 
such conditions, tbe tree has a thicker, rounder top, and does not attain 
the height which it reaches in the forest. The liark of the branches and 
the upper part of the trunk is smooth and soft, often having a polished 
surface. With age the bark becomes fissured; but between tbe fissures 
the surface remains smooth. This tree may always be recognized by tbe 
number of leaves in each of its clusters. There are five. In related 
species there are but two or three, llie cones are long, slender l^and 
smooth. 

When our state .was settled, there was merchantable pine on fully two- 
thirds of its area. A line drawn from Milwaukee northwest to Grand 
Kspids thence south to Mansion, and from there to Hudson, would mark 
the southern limit of this area. South of this Une there were many small 
tracts which f urniBhtd pine lumtier, and over a large portion of it there 
were Bcattericg trees too small for anything but ornament. At the pres- - 
ent time the territory bearing [jine good for commercial purposes is 
perhaps less than half the original area. From the southern limit of this 
area, from the shore of Lake Michigan, and from all the large streams the 
pine has retreated before the attacks of the lumbermen. 

The red, or so-called Norway pine, is found on the more rocky or sandy 
portions of the pine region, having about the same general limits as the 
white pine. The characteristics of (his tree are its tall trunk, usually very 
straight, small top, reddish, flaky bark, short, rough cones, and very long 
leaves, two in a cluster. Oenerallj speaking, this is a less desirable tree 
tliBn the foimer. Of the hemlock it can only be said here that it is quit« 
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generally distributed throughout the pine r^on and is coming into use as 
e, substitute tor pine for many purposes. 

The (aksare (airly well distributed, over the southern three-foutthsof the 
state. If a line be drawn from Shawano to the southeast corner of Sawyer 
county, and from there directly west to the boundary of the state, the oak 
tract will lie to the south. North of this the country is almost without a 
representaiive from this group. The oaks may t>e readily distinguished 
from other trees by their fruit, the acorn. There is, on the contrary, no 
very easy way of distiDguisbing one species from another. The whit« 
oaks, as a ^roup, may be known from the black oaks by the leaves, the 
former bavicg rounded lol)es, and those of the latter having pointed ones. 
Our mobt valuable Bp«ciee are the white, the red, the swamp white, the 
black acd (he Lur oak. Of ihcee, the liret two are found in all the rich 
woodlandsof the oak area. They are perhaps best developed in the cen- 
tral portion of the state. The swamp white oak takes the place of the or- 
dinary white oak in low, wet woods. The black oak is the prevailing 
oak over the original prairie regions of the state, and is rarely found else- 
where except on small areas of barrens. The hur oak, with us, is not us- 
ually a large tree, and does not do well except within very narrow limits. 
In three or four counties in the southeastern part of the state there are 
fine grovBS of this majestic tree. 

The elm is found in all parts of the state, but it is confined almost en- 
tirely to the low lands, especially t^ose bordering lakes or streams, where 
it constitutes a conbiderable portion of tbe forests, Commercially this tree 
is of com para tivdy little value in Wisconsin, although it is used elsewhere 
extensively in the manufacture of furniture and for making packing bar- 
rels. As an ornamental tree, however, the elm is one of our best. In full 
foliage it is, without doubt, the most beautiful of our trees. It varies con- 
siderably in style of growth. We see it now with its trunk soon dividing 
into several principal asctnding branches, these dividing again and spread- 
ing, until the whole assumes the form of the tall Etruscan vase. Again, 
we mset one having a single shaft, bearing at the top a few large, hori- 
zontal]; spreading branches, usually terminated by smaller, pendent ones. 
- Where the tree has been allowed to grow in an open place it often takes 
the form of the round-lopped oak. 

Our trimmest, most symmetrical tree is the hard or sugar maple. 
Spreading somewhat generally it is found in all tbe rich hardwood forests 
of Wisconsin. Within the forests themselves it ia inclined to be local in 
its distribution. The typical maple has a short trunk surmounted by a 
broadly oval or spherical crown. When growing in tbe forest it may be- 
come less symmetrical, with a top less dense. It may l>e of Interest to say 
that the Norway maple is being successfully grown in a few places ia 
southern Wisconsin. This tree has tbe habit and foliage of the sugar 
maple, but retains its leaves longer in the autumn and is a hardier tree. 
We have many other trees that are worthy of attention. The jb 
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birch, the walnut, the hickory, the linden, or taeewood, the beech, the 
spruce, the larch, the cottonwood, the willons, and a score of others, all 
play an important part in our welfare. In short, every tree or shrub about 
us hae something to do with our happiness. 



THE AMERICAN WHITE ELM. 
W. D. BoYNTON, Sbiocton, Wis. 

Our favorite trees are something like our human friends; they draw our 
admiration and lore; our hearts go out to them intuitively. We know 
that we like them, and yet we cannot easily give the reason therefor. Yet 
it is possible to some extent to analyze these thoughts and feelings— to cat- 
alogue the good qualities of a friend, or to state why we are fond of a par- 
ticular tree. Do we not sometimes in our thoughts clothe trees withhumau 
attributes? Do we not find all types among them ? Do we not find the 
forward and ambitious; the stately and awe inspiring; the brave and sturdy; 
the beautiful and graceful; the modest and lowly? 

Our great men possess all Ihe nobler human attributes in a large degree, 
and it is this which enables them to meet all human exigencies successfully; 
so, too, 1 should say that our greatest trees should poesess many, if not all, 
of the qualities above enumtrated. On this ground I raise the banner of 
the elm. 

Alphonso Wood, the famous American botanist, saya of this great 
American tree: " A majestic tree, usually distinguished by its long pend- 
ulous branched. The trunk attains a diameter of from three to five feet, 
losing itself at the top in two or more primary 6rancheB. These ascend, 
gradually spreading, and repeatedly dividing in broad graceful curves, 
and affording a good example of the solvent axis. It is a great favorite 
as a shade tree, and is frequently seen rearing its stately form and casting 
its deep shade over the 'sweet homes' of New England." 

And not only is it a great favorite in New England, but also in almost 
every corner of our broad country. Few trees have so widea habitat, and 
thrive under such varied conditions as the elm. It exists naturally at least 
three hundred miles farther north than the oak. 

It is very hardy and of rapid growth. It thrives alike on high, well 
drained lands, and on low uudrainod lands. 

The root formation is such that it can be readily and safely removed 
from its natural position in the forest to any desired location. Unlike the 
oak and hickory, it has not so called spur root, running straight down into 
the subsoU, which always renders the work of removal difficult and usually 
unseccessful. 
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In growing, tfae elm has a happy faculty of adjusting itself to the room 
or epace available. It will Etaod a little crowding, and, if trained to that 
end, will take on a close, compact head in its limited space. When given 
plenty of room and its own free way, it makes a moat magnificent growth 
with its long, sweeping, pendulous branches. Then indeed it is sturdy, 
stately, beautiful and graceful 

It has a beautiful way of reaching its great arms dowD over us, as though 
it would be with us, rather than of trying to rear its head away up into the 
clouds above us. It seems to dislike to get away from old Mother Earth 
and its human friends. 

Finally, is there another tree that figures so prominently and continu- 
ously in the history of our country, and in the verse and lines of our great 
poets and authors? Whittier, Lowell, Bryant, Longfellow, and Thoreau 
all sound the praises of the noble elm which sheltered them in childhood, 
and under whose arms they now sleep the last, long sleep. 

The foliage of other trees may take on more vivid a:itumnal hues, but 
what can be more beautiful among all these bright colorsthan the delicate 
soft yellow of the elm, which is so well portrayed by Thoreau: 

"I see the emerald woods prepare 

To shed their vesliture once more, 
And distant elm trees spot the sir 
With yellow pictures softly o'er." 



THE WORTH OF WISCONSIN FORESTS. 
B. 8. HoxiE, Evansville, Wis. 

.Forty years ago Wisconsin popse»ied the most valuable pine forests of 
any state in the union. These forests are being rapidly cut off and the 
timber removed to supply the demands of commerce. This has brought 
millions of dollars to the lumbermen and given employment to thousands 
of men annually. But this will not always continue, for it is estimated 
that in less than fifteen years these forests of pine will be entirely gone 
over and our material vcealth in this direction counted as passed. Already 
some of our lumbering t«wn and cities feel the depressing effects of the 
loss of business, as lumbering operations are now confined to the more 
extreme northern counties. 

Besides the loss of our pine forests and their products our beat varieties 
of hardwood are getting more scarce every year. So much is this true 
that we have no longer any practical amount of standing black walnut 
left fit for commercial purposes, for the manufacture of furniture, and tfae 
supply of white wood or poplar is confined to limited areas. The oaks are 
the most numerous of our state trees and in alt respects perhaps the moat 
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valuable for fuel, railroad ties, wagon work, forniture, car bulding, and 
house finishing lumber. 

DE8TE0CnON BY FIEK. 

This rapid narrowing of our timber area, the aouri-e of wealth, the ao- 
cumulation of agee, would not of itself be atarming, if it were the only 
loss. The refuse of tree lopB, dry leaves and underbrush invite the ravages 
of ffilcdical fiies, which burn aJt louDg growth, and in maoy instances 
the forest floor itself, ■licking up, as it were, all humus and vegetable mol3, 
which should afford the soil for future tree growth or annual crops of 
grass or grain. 

Besides the consideration a mentioned as to the value of our forests, they 
are the home of our wild game and fur bearing animals, which are no 
small source of profit and recreation to the hunter and pleasure seeher. 

We till the land for tbe money value there is in the annual crops pro- 
duced, I could show that there is a money making value in the forest 
crop, and tbe annual increase may be represented as money at compound 
Interest. A small tree, one or two years old, is only fit for a walking stick, 
but the layer on layer of wood every year fcr fifteen or twenty years, 
increases the bulk of timber in compound converse proportion. 

We should then protect our forests, and by all available means'.'promot« 
the growth of the different varieties of useful trees for borne use, and for 
commercial purpof es. You and I may not live long enough to see the 
value of commercial forest planted by our own hands-on now sterUe lands, 
but future generations will hlCFS us for planting them. Who shall esti- 
mate tbe value to the home and tbe landscape by reason of beautiful trees? 



FAVORITE WISCONSIN TREES— THE OAK. 

President Albert Sausbdrt. 

Doubtless, no tree is so widely distributed throughout Wisconsin as tbe 
oak. In scarcely any part of the state, where there are any trees at all, 
can one walk a mile without coming upon at least one species of oak. It 
is well known to every farmer, to every woodsman, and to every other 
pereon who knows one tree from another. And with those who are most 
shamefully ignorant of trees, tbe oak is the one tree which they are safely 
able to identify. This general familiarity with the oak is due not alone to 
its wide distribution, but also to its well marked characteristica. It grows 
to a good size; thrives, in some of its species, on almost every soU; and sel- 
dom succumbs to any sort of enemy or abuse. Tbe oak is no stranger, no 
coy exotic, no dunty dandy of a tree; but an honest, sturdy tiller of tiia 
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ground, drawing its food from the depths of the earth and returning 
abundant products for the eniichment of the upper soil. Fetr trees, if 
any, have nider utilitiee than the oab. More than half the flresidee in 
WieconBin brighten ^rith the glow of its coals. The wagon- maker, the 
cooper, the ship builder, find their fortunes in the oak; and what beaut? 
the cabinet maker is now tardily revealing; in the red oak, the least aristo- 
cratic, -while jet alive, of the oak siaterhoodl 

The oak haa not only strength but beauty, thebeauty of color. What can 
be more lovfly than the downy pink of the opening oakbudfi and tiny 
leaves in spring. There are nc ivords to fitly esprets the delicate harmo- 
nies of the tak wcods at this btage. Later, cornea the rich glosay green of 
midaummer; and, again, the glc" of autumn, the rich crimaon bronzes of 
the black oaks and the glowing purple of the white oaks. The maplea 
are more brilliant; but the richness and depth of the autumn woods are 
mainly due to the oaks. 

The distinguiahing features of the oak are not found in the form of its 
leaves, aa many suppose. Although the leaves uf our northern species are 
all large and deeply lobed those of the aoulhem states present widely dif- 
ferent forms. Some are evergreens, as the famous live oak; some have 
Email narrow leaves with entire margins, as the willow oak; some have 
leaves with wavy outlines, as the beautiful chestnut oak; while one spe- 
cifa, the laurel oak, has leaves resembling those of our wild cherry tree. 

The tnre and easily recognized aign of the oak ia its fruit, a smooth nut, 
set in a scaly cupule. There is no mistaking an acorn, or oak-corn. Some 
species of these are 'edible, as that of the chinkapin oak; and nearly all are 
food for the lower animals. 

But the character of the oak is t)ect shown in the manner of ita growth, 
its broad angles and rugged, massive strength. 

Says the "Autocrat of the Breakf,tst Table," — "There is a mother-idea in 
each particular kind of tree, which, if well marked, is probably embodied 
in the poetry ot every language. Take the oak for iustance, and we find it 
always standing as a type of strength and endurance. I wonder if you 
ever thought of the single mark at supremacy which distinguishes this tree 
from those around it? 1 he otbera shirk the work of resisting gravity; the 
oak defies it. It chooses the horizontal direction forits limbs so that their 
whole weight may tell and then stretches them out Sfty or dsXj feet, so 
that the strain may be mighty enough to be worth reaisting. You will ^ 
find, that in passing from the extreme downward of the branches of the 
weepirg- willow in the extreme upnarti inclination of the poplar, they 
sweep nearly half a cirole. At 00° the oak stops short; to slant upward 
another degree would mark Infirmity of purpose; to bend downward, weak- 
ness of organization. 

This characteristic is even better shown in winter than when the trees 
are in full leaf. Wltat lovers of trees has not lingered an a pleasant win- 
17— H. 
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tet'e day, or evening, to study and admire tbe the outlines, traced againat 
the aky, of a groupof vfnerable bur oaks. Their summer aspect, too, is 
stroDg and dignified; and on a summer night, 

"Tlio&e green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaka, branch charmed by the earneat stars, 
Dream, aud ho dream a 1 n j, t w 1 out a stir." 

No tree holds a higher place in 1 terature Poets no less than p'oaey 
pra<-tical men, love the oak. The cedar the palm, and the pine are the 
only rivals in their affectiona. Anl th s la not alone for^ita utility and 
beauty, but for its symbolic chara te Hearts of oak" isan epithet that 

needs no interpreting. The Rom'iaG gave a crown of oak leaves to him 
who had saved the life of a citiz^. 

What better choice theti, than to make the oak the state tree of this vig- 
orous youud commonwealth and sing with Chorley,— 

"A song to the oak. the brave old oak. 

Who halh ruled in thejjreenwod long; 
Here's health and renown to his broad green crown. 
And hii fifty arms so strong." 
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